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USE OF THE TONGUE. 


“Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth, but that 
which is good, to the use of edifying, that it may minister grace unto the 
hearers.” —Ephesians iv: 29. 


If one will but make a cursory examination, he will be 
struck with the minute particularity with which the New 
Testament urges virtues and duties, and cautions against 
vices and faults. It would seem, to listen to some, or to 
read their writings, as if the New Testament was a scheme, 
or rather, that it contained high debate and discussion, as 
to the nature of God, of law, of moral government, and of 
those other wide themes that circuit eternity. When you 
come to look at it, however, you will find it to be, almost 
from beginning to end, a collection of directions respect- 
ing conduct and character. In this schedule of how to 
form a right manhood—that is, exterior conduct—almost 
every single element that breaks forth into fault is speci- 
fied in one place or another. 

We all know, with James, how great a mischief-maker 
is the tongue. It has been’ always; it was nowhere else 
ever, probably, so loose and dissolute as among the Gre- 
cian cities; and it is in the letter to the Ephesians, a colony 
of the Greeks, that the apostle Paul gives this general 


direction— 

“Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth.” 

Well, they could not have been Greeks. It was hardly 
anything else that did come out, in the wantonness of 
Grecian immorality; then he gives the positive form: 

‘* But that which is good, to the use of edifying.” 
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That is, to the comfort, the improvement and the happi- 
ness of those around about. 

This subject, although it is largely one that should be 
treated of at home, that should begin in the nursery, and 
should continue until the children are turned off right, so 
that they shall have not only instruction, but training, un- 
til habits of a right use of the tongue are established; yet, 
also, I think it should be more frequently treated in the 
pulpit than it is, because congregations represent multi- 
tudes of persons that have had but very little moral train- 
ing—multitudes of persons, whose moral training has not 
indoctrinated them in the Christian matter of tongue-duty 
or abuse. 

I shall, to-night, just consider some few of the particulars 
which come under these general discussions and persua- 
sions of the apostle. There is no other member of the 
body that is so significant of good or bad as the tongue. 
It is the channel by which we express all the animalism 
that is in us, in all its moods; or, by which we express all 
the higher manhood or nobler attributes that belong to 
men. The tongue is the expression of our inward states 
of mind, and so, its reach is immense. It can rise to the 
very highest themes of spirituality, and all experiences 
therein. It can be the minister of love. It can be an in- 
structor through imagination. It can give knowledge. It 
can give encouragement, cheer, consolation. It can bind 
up wounds. It can salve them and soothe them. Or, it 
may be the instrument of wrath, ignoble appetites and 
passions. There is in every man a literature of the devil, 
and if it be issued, as it were printed by the tongue, it is 
indeed as if it were set on fire of hell, as the apostle James 
says. For the mischief that it can do, for the malignity 
that it can express, it has no rival. For the transcendent 
beauty which it may exhibit, for the comfort and knowl- 
edge which it may minister, it also has no rival. The pen 
works for a longer period, but the penisdry. The tongue 
is a living force. It adds to the mere enunciation of any 
theme or feeling that electric impulse which every man 
carries with him. The pen has no blood; the tongue has 
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much. On this subject, therefore, we do well to take heed 
critically. 

In the first place, we are forbidden all corrupt communi- 
cation. This is a very broad ground. It refers, undoubt- 
edly, to all forms of obscene and salacious conversation; 
to all narratives which turn upon ignoble passions; to all 
immoral stories; to all inuendoes; to all double entendre ; 
to whatever clouds the purity of the imagination; to evil 
songs; to bad literature; to everything that tends to ex- 
press or to stir up the under and animal feelings of men. 
How much there is of this, who that walks through shops 
of crowded workmen does not know? who that goes to the 
hustings and to the great political piblic gatherings does 
not have occasion to observe? Who listens to the conver- 
sation that passes even among persons that regard them- 
_ selves as respectable, and does not know how much reason 
there is to chastise the tongue in these respects? It may 
be struck through with the vehement fires of wit; but it is 
all the worse for that. The tongue should not be defiled 
by carrying out of the soul the worst, the lowest elements 


that are in it. 
Young men often feel as though, when away from home, 


they were not to be too squeamish. They are a little 
ashamed of a clean tongue. I hold that no young man 
knows what is chivalric honor who will suffer himself to 
say in the presence of his male companions what he would 
not say in the presence of his mother or his sister. The 
things that are not lawful in the presence of virtuous 
women and virtuous men, he ought himself to disdain and 
abhor. If any one of you is conscious that a certain loose- 
ness has crept or is creeping into the use of your tongue in 
this direction, for the sake of your manhood, for the purity 
of your honor, stop; look at it. 

‘Tet no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth,” 

Strangle it, destroy it. 

But there are many other things that spring from the 
lower manhood. Let no man use his tongue as an instru- 
ment of cruelty. There are ten thousand ways of doing 
his. Some of them are less offensive than others; and 
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yet, the dividing line between that which is innocent and 
that which is desirable, is oftentimes very subtle. That 1s 
to say, it is indistinguishable, without more analysis and 
judgment than belongs to the lot of multitudes of men. I 
do not suppose that all of what is called “light conversa- 
tion” is to be disallowed. Where men are weighed down 
with burdens, where their minds are taxed with the anxie- 
ties of ten thousand forms of labor, and fairly wearied, 
sometimes gay and what might be called light and frivo- 
lous conversation is a rest. It may not have any particu- 
lar instruction in it, yet it may have in it an element that 
takes away the weariness from an overtaxed life; and in 
that direction there is a license permitted us. We are not 
obliged, always, to talk in pedantic ways, nor upon lum- 
bering or even solid subjects. We have a right to a vaca- 
tion of the tongue in sportiveness, in a jovial way, that is 
incorrupt, and whose purpose it is to give rest and relaxa- 
tion to the mind. 

So far, therefore, as thought is permissive among those 
that are active in life, it is not to be considered as blame- 
worthy; but, on the other hand, where men are not bur- 
dened, where they do not need rest, where frivolity is the 
chief conversation, where they have no thought to utter, 
where they simply indulge in frivolous discourse, back and 
forth, back and forth, the whole of it being froth, how 
piteous a condition is that! The squandering of one’s life 
and soul-power and time in that which amounts absolutely 
to nothing, where no ideas are received, where none are 
imparted, and where none exist, is deplorable in the ex- 
treme. 

In a bird, that sits twittering on the bough, there may 
be some excuse, but fora rational, intelligent girl or boy, 
young man or maiden, there is no excuse for such vapid, 
vaporous, flippant conversation. It means nothing, and 
does nothing, except to produce a kind of mischief. 

Near to this is the use of the tongue for teasing. It be- 
comes a more positive instrument, then, of the evil pas- 
sions. I do not allude altogether, yet, to the more malig- 
nant stabs which the tongue can give, and does give, but 
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to the habit of inflicting unnecessary worry and punish- 
ment upon those around about you; to the basilar instinct 
of hurting; to the animal propensity of biting or scratch- 
ing. We have carried along down the Darwinian develop- 
ment; only we have done it, not with our claws and teeth, 
but with our tongue. Allusions; cutting remarks; all 
forms of unkind badinage with the tongue; nagging; 
the calling up of disagreeable things; the saying things 
that make one blush; the raising the blush on the 
cheek; the seeing what you can do with the snap of your 
tongue to those around about you—all these things should 
be avoided. They may be a milder form, but they are 
forms of the malignant disposition. There is a kind of 
teasing which is agreeable, but there is a line of distinc- 
tion. One may give some degree of vitality to life by say- 
ing things which have externally a kind of teasing way, 
but which after all, rather please. They may create sur- 
prise. One may be teased about little things that have in 
them an element of flattzry even; and although they have 
the guise of a snap and a sting, yet, in the main, they 
rather please than hurt. 

Now, all teasing that produces, and is meant to produce, 
unhappiness, is wrong. It is a malignant use of the 
tongue. We are bound to make those around about us 
happy. We are not to please ourselves, but we are to 
please our neighbors, our friends, for their good. While, 
therefore, what is called “railing,” while a kind of furtive 
commendation under forms of condemnation, while many 
little ways that easily break out in society may really be 
the instrument of good will, of kindness, and may be 
allied to the moment; yet, when they go beyond that, 
and express a disposition to produce pain, they ought to 
be plucked up by the root. Often they are not disingenu- 
ous, they are unfair, and they run through every grade of 
unfairness. Where the weak becomes subject to the 
strong, there is no cespotism like that of the tongue. 
There are many that are slow of speech, and that cannot 
reply, who are run over by the tongue like a charge of 
cavalry, and are helpless, and so are made to suffer in a 
thousand ways which honor should deliver them from, 
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Then, go beyond that, and consider the tongue as a min- 
ister of mischief : 

‘‘ Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth.” 

All communication is corrupt that tends to destroy hap- 
piness in this world. Where there is no fuel, the fire goes 
out. Where there are no persons that enjoy slanderous 
stories, evil tales about men, there will be no widespread 
contagion of mischief. It would seem as if there was a 
league between the ear and the tongue, to make as much 
out of evil as it is possible. The ear, like a sewer, gathers 
in whatever there is going in the community; and the 
tongue, like a scavenger, runs with it from house to 
house everywhere. 

This love of scandal and this love of disbursing it, are 
very strange; they are among the coarsest, the lowest 
and the most vulgar elements in human life ; and yet, how 
widely they are diffused! Veiled sometimes they are, as if 
they were matters for pity, and told for the sake of pity ; 
as if they were matters of surprise, and even a compliment. 
“T never thought it of her; I could not have believed it; 
but it is actually so, for I heard it;”’ and forthwith, on 
winged feet, he goes, or she goes, or both go every whither 
to spread the evil tidings, which are false more often than 
otherwise. This equipment of wickedness is in our. time 
very largely cultivated by that department of our daily 
papers which makes it a business to rake up every vile and 
corrupt thing that can be heard of. Everything that 
should have been suffered to perish in obscurity is brought 
out into light. Whatever scab, whatever sore, whatever 
ichor, whatever prurient matter they find around about 
the human disposition, they gather up, and print morning 
and night, and send abroad every whither; and we learn 
to read it, and to report it, and to dig about it; and so the 
tongue is made an instrument of condemnation. It is set 
on fire of hell, and ought to be sent to hell! 

Well, to relieve somewhat this disagreeable side, let me 
take a lighter form. There is a propriety of demeanor of 
the whole body. The laws of propriety regulate our walk 
in the street, and our whole method of procedure in public 
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life ; but the tongue does not subject itself to these laws 
of propriety. Would you permit a daughter of yours, or 
your wife to go dancing down the street in the sight of 
other persons, assuming all manner of gestures, all man- 
ner of awkward positions, that were-amusing simply be- 
cause they stood in such contrast with ordinary propriety? 

I remember once being filled with as much surprise as I 
ever had in my life. My mother who brought me up— 
my second mother—was a stately person of the most 
charming manners, and that profound religious disposition 
which led her to avoid almost every form of amusement ; 
and yet, one day, as my brother was playing his violin in 
the parlor, she walked in, and, having been in her early 
life addicted to pleasure and the dance, she tucked her , 
beautiful hands, as it were, under her wing, and went 
through the motions of the dance for a moment, and then 
blushed, and, with an agreeable surprise upon her counte- 
nance, vanished. I didn’t believe it. If she had come 
down every morning, or every evening, and danced regu- 
larly, for a time, there would have been nothing that was 
strange in it. It was the contrast that made it strange. 

In the use of the tongue there is indulgence in slang; 
and that, too, among educated people who consider them- 
selves as refined. There is no beauty in it. Now and 
then there is an extraordinary phrase, that has some 
. vitality, and it is not slang—it is picturesque. There are 
phrases originated that really do touch the vital matter as 
no ordinary paraphrastic language can; but that does not 
include those ten thousand ever-coming and ever-chang- 
ing phrases that have no beauty and no meaning in them, 
and are scarcely even grotesque. In the beginning, to hear 
a person of scholastic habits, and of undoubted knowl- 
edge, trip in grammar, excites a smile; but when a person 
does it every day the peculiarity cf it is lost,and it becomes 
simply awkward and blundering. Where there is a mis- 
pronunciation of words, where there is a twisting of sen- 
tences, where some uncouth figure is brought in, these are 
all elements of homeliness, and not of any admiration 
whatsoever. They are, it may be, when first heard—if only 
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once or twice uttered they may by their contrast be— 
humorous, witty ; but the moment you get a little used to 
them they are clumsy, gawky, awkward. All forms of ex- 
pression that disfigure language, and that misbecome the 
tongue and the refinement of those that use them, are in- 
ciuded in the injunction of Scripture ‘“ to use the tongue 
for edification,” for the inspiration of pleasure. We would 
not permit our daughters so to use their feet and their 
hands as they permit themselves to use their tongue, con- 
trary to the conventional proprieties of life and of litera- 
ture. Such improprieties are warts upon the tongue, not 
bea ities. They neither enlarge the scope of conversation, 
nor add any brilliancy to it, nor do they in any way act as 
bitters to stimulate the appetite to anything that is good. 
They are blemishful, contemptible and condemned; and 
yet they prevail in cultivated society. They are to be 
found here, there and everywhere. In our American society 
they are peculiarly liable to exist, because we have no cen- 
sorship anywhere; and the moment a thing starts in the 
popular vein it runs almost indefinitely, high or low. We 
are a free people, we have free tongues, we own the lan- 
guage that we speak, and we may do what we please 
with it. 

I might speak of the use of the tongue for extravagance. 
There are no adjectives left us, and there is a shocking per- 
version of the meaning of everything. Our children grow 
up to speak of things as.“awfully good,” or as “horribly 
strange.” Everything is in excess. There is no modera- 
tion, no chastened estimate or measurement, by the tongue. 
Things are “terrific;” that is to say, inconvenient. The 
slightest sensations are expressed by those phrases which 
indicate the very uttermost strain of experience. These 
extravagancies of language become at last such that 
schools are pervaded with them, and our children who are 
sent away that they may come home with a refined and 
polished diction, come home with all convolutions of abom- 
ination. 

Still, more serious than any of the things that I have 
spoken of, is the use of the tongue to defile the sanctity of 
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virtue and of reverence; to destroy the very conception in 
us of any thing venerable. This is profanity. Profanity 
is the art of pulling down the noblest things, and throw- 
ing them under foot. When men swear by Jehovah, by 
God, by the Lord Jesus Christ, they say, “ Do you suppose 
God cares?’ No, it is not that he cares; as if your puny 
missiles could reach him! but it is destroying in you the 
very nerve which ought to rebound at any such audacious 
thing as that. For him who is swearing by everything 
that is sacred and pure, what chance is there? He is -vul- 
garizing the very temple of purity. We would not allow 
ourselves to talk so in respect to our mothers. A man that 
will swear profusely, blasphemously, against his Father in 
heaven, would knock a man down instantly who spoke so 
about his father on earth. He will not tolerate that. And 
yet, what if we were always bidding men to speak ad- 
versely of woman’s virtue? What would be the effect on 
him? What a dehumanizing element it is! How, at last, 
there comes to be no star in the heaven; no chivalry in the 
heart ! 

The mischiefs of profanity are these: that they degrade 
the highest things; and that they teach men to disesteem 
those things that should be to them as their very honor 
and their very purity. That you do not mean anything by 
it is no excuse. That vou do not intend to be blasphem- 
ous is no excuse. It is a villainous practice, that not only 
offends those that are of a sober mind, but destroys in you 
the reverence which a man should feel for superior beings, 
for high things, for noble things; and all use of it, all ap- 
proaches to it even, are to be regarded as under the con- 
demnation of the Divine scripture. 

I will not say that all interjections are to be disallowed ; 
I will not say that swearing by heathen deities is as bad as 
swearing by Christian divinity; I will not say that the 
‘‘by-words,”’ as they are called, are to be ranked for guilti- 
ness, or for mischievousness, with these other and profane 
expressions; but this I will say, that they are not orna- 
mental, and they tend to draw one on to the use of worse 
things. Besides, speech is power, and a man is more manly 
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in his colloquial habit if he disallows all these expressions. 
I say this with the most disingenuous sincerity, because I 
use such phrases myself, and I condemn it in myself. What 
better am I by saying, “ By thunder!” as I sometimes do, 
because I feel like it, and see something that stirs the 
stormy feeling within myself. It would be a great deal 
better to let your communication be Yea, yea, or Nay, nay 
Simplicity is a great deal better. I confess my sin; and it 
is because I commit it that I know something about it in 
you, and as your master and teacher, are authorized to say 
that it is a communication that ought not to be permitted 
to come out of your lips. 

Use temperate expressions. Use them in moderation. 
Do not swear by your own head, nor by the sanctity of 
God’s house, nor by any element that takes hold of eternity 
and destiny, and still less by the head of God, and the 
heart of Christ Jesus. It is bad in every way; there is no 
excuse whatsoever for it; certainly there is no excuse for 
a woman; and yet I have heard almost as much small 
swearing among women as I have among men,— only 
theirs were milder jerks of profanity. How unbecoming! 
Everything that we regard in woman as estimable, as dig- 
nified, as pure, is shocked by any such use of language. 

All forms of revenge by the tongue ; all forms of insin- 
cerity, all flatteries, all disingenuous pretences, are also 
ruled out of life by the general spirit and tenor of the pas- 
sage which I have read. When I condemn flattery, I do 
not necessarily include compliments. A compliment is 
only a brief and condensed form of lawful praise. If per- 
sons are wise, you have a right to allude to their wisdom. 
It is a compliment that they appreciate, and that makes 
them happier, without doing any harm. If a person is 
beautiful, somebody or other has a right to say so, if it is 
the right person. If persons are accomplished, if they 
have done that which is praiseworthy, the laborer is worthy 
of his hire; and in human life there is so little praise that 
I think we would do better if we used more of it, provided 
we used it discreetly and sincerely. I think you might 
bring up your children better oftentimes by bestowing 
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upon them praise for that which they really do, or seek to 
do well. In the intercourse of men with life it is a great 
deal more agreeable to say pleasant things to people than 
to say rude and blundering things to them; as, “ You are 
a bluff kind of a man; you are a brute.’’ Whatever is 
comely, and whatever is excellent, if it will make persons 
happier and render their passage through life easier, dif- 
fusing around them an atmosphere of kindness, is worth 
your saying. Compliments that are sincere, and are 
founded on truth, are not only not ruled out, but should 
be included. 

On the other hand, all use of the tongue to flatter is con- 
demned. “Lie not one to another,” saith the apostle ; and 
all flattery is lying. It may have an element, a single 
thread. of truth, in the woof or warp; but, after all, it is in- 
sincere, and generally for a purpose. It is on an errand of 
seifishness from you. When you flatter a person you want 
something; you have an end in view, and a flatterer is as 
mean as men well can be. He is most untrustworthy, he 
is to be suspected always, and he is to be loathed in the 
end. 

Still worse, if it were a possible thing, is a back-biter— 
one that will flatter you to your face and cut you to pieces 
behind your back; and there is not a little back-biting. If 
you were to examine critically, perhaps many of you would 
be surprised to find how differently you speak to people 
when you meet them, and when you meet others and they 
are absent. How much insincerity there is in social cus- 
tom! “Iam extremely glad to see you. It seems as if I 
had not seen you in an age. Where have you kept your- 
self? I am going up this way: come, walk along with 
me; let us have some good company and some good talk,” 
and soon. “Well, I never met a more tedious old fellow 
than that pedantic man, never. I had to say something 
pleasant to him; but as quick as I could get away from 
him I got away.” That is a very mild form of back-bit- 
ing; but when one is capable of that, he is capable of a 
good deal more than that; and of all surgery in the world 
that which is most skillful, that which is learned soonest, 
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and that which needs the least skill, is the surgery by 
which you can make a lance out of your tongue, with 
which to gash and scar men. 

All forms of injury by your tongue are to be disallowed 
by the spirit of kindness, by the law of benevolence. If 
anybody has done you wrong, that is the person that must 
be sacred from your tongue. If you know any evil of any- 
body, never feel that you have a right to make known and 
spread abroad that evil except for a benevolent purpose. 
How the knowledge of some wrong in a person burns ina 
man until he can tell it somewhere! If he would hold his 
tongue it would die, like a fire without air; but no, he 
wants confidentially to communicate it; and the associ- 
ate confidentially communicates it; they need some help 
to keep the secret, and they communicate it; and so it 
goes like wild-fire all through the community. What can- 
nibalism is it that leads us to desire to eat up the reputa- 
tions of men? Where you can serve a benevolent purpose, 
you have a right to state what you know evil or bad about 
any one; but the mere fact that there is evil, and that it is 
a fact, does not give you any right to injure him by say- 
ing a word about it. Bury it, bury it; and as a law of 
life, never say anythi.g evil of anybody, without first ask- 
ing, “What good do I expect to accomplish? Will it hurt 
them, without doing them or anybody else any good? 
Am I tempted to tell it simply from a wanton love of mis- 
chief, or from a sort of destructive pity?’ The mere fact 
that the thing is true does not justify you in propagating 
evil of your fellow men. 

Let me read again some words from the epistle with 
which I opened the services of the evening. 


‘“ The tongue is a little member, and boasteth-great things. Behold, how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth!” 


One spark, and the whole prairie is on fire; one hunter’s 
spark, and the leaves and the forest are in a flame. 

““ How great a matter a little fire kindleth !” 

A word, and it separates families, divides friends, fills 
the whole community with mischief and evil. 


“The tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity: so is the tongue among our 
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members, that it defileth the whole body [everything in the body that is de- 
filed comes up through the tongue], and setteth on fire the course of nature; 
and it is set on fire of hell.” 


On the other hand, 

“Tf any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man, and able also 
to bridle the whole body.” 

The impulse to the wrong use of the tongue is so great 
that if a man has the power to control that there is noth- 
ing else so strong that he cannot control it, and in that 
sense he is a perfect man that can command the tongue. 

Here have you, then, an instrument of the greatest 
benevolence ; here have you conversation that shall cheer 
men. Is the invalid your guest? or do you go forth to 
him? What with song, with sweet speech, with all forms 
of knowledge, with literature that is light and gay and 
comforting, how beneficent can be your going to him, 
You are a band of music yourself. Blessed are they that 
can sing. Blessed are they that have the gift of conversa- 
tion. Blessed are they that know how to instruct without 
boring, without pedantry. Blessed are they whose lan- 
guage is like a ministering angel, carrying mercy, hope, 
comfort, dissuasion from evil, helpfulness on every side, 
innocent pleasure. But woe be to them who have a tongue 
that is like a flaming brand swung hither and thither, and 
whose every word like a spark causes combustion, and de- 
stroys everything. 

Be perfect, therefore, in your tongues. Think on these 
things. Search the Scriptures, and see how much is stated 
in them, in the proverbs of Solomon, and in the whole 
New Testament, on the subject of the right use of the 
tongue, and then ask yourself, ‘Have I nothing to learn ? 
Have I no habits that ought to be corrected? Is there 


_here, for me now, at once, matter of duty?” Clean your 


mouths. Purify and polish your tongues. Let it be sweet 
water that goes out of that fountain. Let all bitter and 
salt waters be unknown. And so, when you shall have 
restrained wrath, and malice, and every evil and salacious 
thought, when you shall also have trained your tongue and 
broken it into all lustrous kindness and purity and refine- 
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ment, stand in the declaration of God that you have at- 
tained to a certainly earthly perfection; that you have 
overcome the strongest impulse of your lower nature ; and 
that you are really living in the free and abundant ele- 
ments of your higher and spiritual nature. 


COSHROR LE TONG UL. 4! 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We bless thee that the gate of petition stands open night and day, and 
that by whatsoever evil we are surrounded, or with what joy we shine, 
wherever we are, and whatever our need may be, we are permitted to come 
boldly to the throne of grace, to obtain mercy and help in time of need. We 
thank thee that we may walk forth; that we are not bounded, as our feet 
are; that there is to us an airy flight;-that we may roam through the 
boundless domain of our God; that we may come and appear in Zion before 
God or ever we are called there; that we may search and find again those 
that have gone before; yea, that we may walk as seeing him who is invis- 
ible; that all the realm of God is open to our faith, to our reason, and to 
our imagination; that we may take refreshment; that we may lift ourselves 
up and bathe in the very waters of the river of life; that we may fly away 
higher than any care can pierce to reach us; that we may go above memory, 
and by hope and faith discern the eternal verities of thy kingdom, and leave 
behind our sins, temptations, and al] mournings over sin, and memories of 
sin. We thank thee for the liberation of the spirit; for our communion 
with God; for our fellowship with the Lord Jesus Christ; for the inspiration 
of the house of God, and for that hidden life which they have, or may have, 
who will take the privilege offered them of their God. 

Grant unto us, since we are so abundantly blessed, that we may prove 
ouselves worthy to be called the children of God. With this high vocation 
may we disdain all falseness, all impurity, all weakness, and the strength of 
every passion, and be able to walk as the children of light. May every 
member be sanctified. May every thought be brought into the obedience of 
Jesus Christ. We pray that in the conflict which we wage with ourselves 
and with the world without us we may have the strengthening angels of 
God sent forth to minister unto us. Day by day, may we have evidence 
that God thinks of us, and loves us; and may we every day have faith in 
that victory which is achieved by him for his. 

So, we pray that we may walk through life, not mourning, neither pitying 
ourselves, nor being pitied of men, With the humble hope of salvation 
through Jesus Christ, may we walk through life, not strangers, though pil- 
grims—strangers, it may be, to the under world around about us, but not 
strangers to God’s convoy; not strangers to that cloud of witnesses that hold 
us in full vision; not strangers to thee, but children; and so we pray that 
our days may be filled with praise: that our years may be full of profit; that 
the whole strength of our life may be a blessing to those around about us, 
May we be not only peacemakers but happiness-makers; and may those that 
are around about us know whence we are inspired by the law of meekness, 
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by the law of humility, by the law of kindness; and so may we bring forth 
much fruit to the honor of our God. 

And we pray, O Lord, that thou wouldst grant: that the ways of holiness 
may be made to appear so bright, so cheerful, so joyous, that men shall be 
tempted to walk therein, and cast off the old man, with his lusts and appe- 
tites and passions, and walk in the purity and strength of the new man, 
created in righteousness by Jesus Christ. 

We thank thee for this day; for the ministration of the sanctuary; for the 
meditation of home; for our opportunities to give and to take profit. We 
pray that thou wilt grant the closing hours of this day of rest to be still 
filled from the munificent hand of our God; and wilt thou send us forth, 
as we go out to the execution of our daily duties, in the spirit of our Master; 
and from Sabbath to Sabbath may we travel on until at last the last day 
shall dawn and die, and we shall die—and live; and then bring us home into 
thy presence, where we shall need no more teaching, and where we shall be- 
hold thee and know all things. 

And to thy great name, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, shall be the 
praise. Amen. 
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including many thrilling personal narratives, and 
several chapters. of clear, practical advice about 
real methods of helping the poor of our great 
cities to rise in their scale of living, especially in 
matters of Diet in its relation to Drunkenness and 
Disease. The book is both attractive, interesting, 
and of marked value in its unpretending contri- 
bution to the work of cleansing the sources from 
which come the great volume of our criminals— 
and our voters.’ —Sanx Francisco Alta-California. 


‘*Has the charm which comes from the relation 
of an unusual individual experience. It presents 
the results of a close inspection of the conditions 
ofthe very poorest poor, in their abiding places: 
and when it has uncovered the unpleasant, and 
sometimes even loathsome, mass of wretched- 
ness, it undertakes to indicate the lines upon which 
improvement may be effected.’’ — Philadelphia 
American. 


“An irresistible blending of the humorous and 
the pathetic.”—Hartjord Times. 


““Worthy of earnest thought.” — Chicago Tri- 
bune. 
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_ “ Mrs, Campbell has investigated this most press- 
ing of allour problems in a spirit of helpful sym- 
pathy, and sets forth the result of her inquiries by a 
method that is dramatic in its interest. 
‘““Unpretentious, but deals thoughttully with a 
question destined to grow to ominous dimensions 
with the growth of our population.”—S¢. Paul's Pi- 
oneer Press. 


“This little volume simply presents facts which 
make one shiver, The imagination of a Dickens 
ora Zola never conceived such depths of misery 
and vice as these pictures of real life portray. 

- . She urges better tenement houses for the 
poor, rightly judging that clean dwellings will in- 
duce self-respect. She says, ‘‘cooks are the mis- 
Sionaries needed,’ and shows how food of poor 
quality, even ifit be sufficient in quantity, fails to 
satisty the demands of nature and generates a de- 
sire for liquor.”"—Bvston Globe. 


** Sold by all Booksellers, or will 
(90 cents) by the Publishers, 


Cloth, 90 Cents. 


“ This little book has a value beyond its excel- 
lent literary character,as being a practical, clear- 
sighted putting of a terrible problem and its pos- 
sible solution.” — Zhe Continent. 


‘Regarding shop-girls, Mrs. Campbell says: 
‘If every decent family, instead of’ paying wages 
to an army that wastes and devours, would be 
willing to take a young girl and teach her patiently, 
there-would soon be small trouble about servants, 
and the girls would be saved from ruin of body and 
soul.’ The book is earnest, interesting and sensi- 
ble.” —Boston Globe. 


‘*Abounds in thrilling scenes and experiences 
among the poor.” —/zdependent. 


‘*The author’s experience in practical working 
among the poor, aided by her excellent common 
sense, enables her to bring forward many helpful 
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“Worthy of careful and close reading.”—Czn- 
cinnatt Times-Star, 


‘*Not many can read this little book without a 
strong desire to do something toward the relief of the 
problem so graphically set forth.’—Sz. Paul Dis- 
patch. 


“Calculated to incite some grave thinking over 
the duty each person owes to unfortunate human- 
ity, and how that duty shall be most wisely per- 
formed. The writer makes no set appeal 
for sympathy and co-operation, but safely trusts 
to the effect of her vivid transcription of the work of 
the mission. It isa harrowing and yet an encourag- 
ing record, for it shows that men may be rescued 
from the lowest depths of degradation provided the 
right means be emp!oyed.’’— 7he Dial, Chicago. 


‘Suggestive, helpful, earnest and convincing.” — 
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THE MANIFOLD CHRIST. 


“Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you. Henceforth I 
call you not servants; for the servant knoweth not what his Lord doeth: 
but I have called you friends; for ail things that I have heard of my Father 
I have made known unto you.”—John xv: 14, 15. 


There is an exterior relation in human life, and an in- 
terior. There is an external relation of men to God; and 
there is another, that is higher, more spiritual. This is de- 
clared here, perhaps first, when Christ raises his disciples 
from the rank of duty to the rank of love. They were his 
servants before; they did whatsoever he commanded them; 
they knew something of him; but he says: “ Hereafter I 
shall call you friends. I tell you everything, cleanheart- 
edly, as I have known it from my Father.” 

The ordinary experience of Christian men by no means 
expresses the experience that is shadowed forth in Christ’s 
teaching. The difference between an average experience 
in a Christian congregation and a possible one is as great 
as the difference between the ground on which we tread 
and the airy atmosphere above our heads, full of light and 
warmth and life. 

A tree is a tree to everybody, but it is not alike to 
everybody. It is one thing to a lumberman, who looks 
upon it and thinks how much it will cut, and of its value 
in the market, quite irrespective of everything else. 

It is another thing to a poet, who sees it lift itself up on 
some mountain ridge, clean against the sky, black in the 
evening, and radiant all day long. To him it is like a 
hymn ora vision. As he sees it, it is anything but a tree 
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as the lumberman sees it; and he curses the Jumberman 
for cutting if down; and the lumberman calls him a fool 
for wanting it preserved. Yet it is the same tree. 

To another, a weary traveler, hot and hungry, a tree is 
an arbor, a hostelry of entertainment; and he sits down 
under its boughs with great delight. It is not, however, 
the tree, but himself, that he felicitates. 

Another is an orchardist, and the tree that he looks up- 
on is fruit-bearing. Everything else, in his view, is sub- 
sidiary to that; and he has thoughts of the tree that are 
utterly unlike those of either of the preceding. 

Another man is a landscape gardener; and to him a tree 
is simply one element in the composition of that noblest 
sphere of pictorial art where the earth is the canvas and 
trees and vines are pigments, and the landscape is the pic- 
ture. 

But there comes a botanist, who may or may not have 
sympathy with all these. He studies the inward structure 
of the root, and its functions; the bark, and its functions. 
The wood, the earth, and all the parts that go to make the 
tree are to him a living organism, complex, co-opera- 
tive; 

All these, and many others, looking upon the tree, see a 
different thing. To each of them it is something, ac- 
cording to that in the man and in the manner which sees 
it. 

Now, if a tree reveals itself with so many manifesta- 
tions, how much more a man, in bodily structure, in social 
relations, in civic relations, in commercial or constructive 
relations, or still more from the psychological standpoint! — 
Man is made up of the infinite co-operations and crossings 
of the thread of thought and feeling manifold in the loom 
of the head. 

When we rise from man, higher, to divinity, how much 
more varied must the inspection be! for now our senses no 
longer help us. Now, it is the intellect that must needs 
work; and it is the intellect, working not from beneath, 
upon practical matters, but from above; and through the 
wings of the imagination it stirs and develops in the 
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thought and ideal. It is God, to him, to each, Whatever 
imperfection there may be, to every man the only revela- 
tion of God that can be made is through his own indi- 
viduality and personality; and it is through that extended 
personality of the human race that, gradually accumulat- 
ing, has come down to us, at length, a God of moral 
quality, luminous, over and abovea God of physical power 
and wisdom ; the idea of God has been in the ascend- 
ant ; and steadily, through the ages, it has become more 
and more pure, majestic, moral, and less and less vulgar, 
brutal, with mere power—and satanic power, largely, at 
that. 

But you ask, Gh we understand the spirit? Can we 
understand that which is invisible and removed from our 
sensuous observation? Can a man undertake to love that 
which he knows nothing about, except by the weaving of 
the web of his own Deen: Ten thousand thousand 
witnesses testify that it is possible. Indeed, I think that 
all higher natures, at any rate, at all lifted abcve the mid- 
dle meridian line, as it were, are conscious, when they are 
away from their friends, that it is not the friends’ per- 
sons, their bones or bodies, that they carry with them, but 
the invisible and essential element. Our friends, far from 
us, are all ghosts: not miserable midnight squeaking 
ghosts, but invisible spirits, made up of that in them which 
is most subtle, and by us cherished, because least allied to 
and adulterated with fleshly qualities; and there can be 
no more question that the vision of our God can become 
tangible, not to our hands, but to our thoughts, than that 
we can carry our friends in the spirit embrace. 

Much of that which is called knowledge, however, in 
this framing to ourselves a conception of God, of Christ, 
is mere bark. It is not a living Christ. There are a great 
many Christs; indeed, I preach this morning on The 
Manifold Christ. Christ is revealed to a great many, in so 
far as they know anything about it, simply as a record. 
He is to them the_historic Christ. The imagination un- 
dertakes to reconstruct a picture from the materiais of 
history. We go back to Jerusalem. We picture the tem- 
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ple! We see Christ walking there. We hear him dis- 
coursing. We behold the objecting Pharisee, and the 
wrathful Scribe. We go with him to the Mount of Olives. 
We picture the mountain, and the umbrageous trees bend- 
ing down above him. We imagine the whispering twi- 
light. We listen to the conversation of the Saviour, after 
the labor and heat of the day, with those that are so near 
and so dear to him. We go with him to Bethany; we be- 
hold the scenes with the sisters and the beloved brother. 

This history is very important, if out of it grows some- 
thing that is your history besides; it furnishes those ma- 
terials out of which you are to frame a personal Christ— 
that is, one for yourself; but they are no more the real 
Christ to you than the holy Child and mother were really 
the Virgin and the Son of God to the old artists. They 
framed beautiful pictures; their mistresses sat for like- 
nesses; and they called them the Madonnas. And what 
did they care—if the color was harmonious and right, if all 
the accessories were beautiful, and if they famed in the 
galleries of art? There was their little Christ; and they 
were very proud of it. What was he to them but simply 
an imagined thing, framed in history for artistic purposes, 
with no reference whatever to their personal interest in it 
except as artists? 

Besides, this Christ of the past, that may be celebrated 
without impropriety but without much benefit, we may 
follow through all the days of the Lent, and make him 
most profitable to us; or we may follow him all the days 
through to the crucifixion, the resurrection, and the very as- 
cension, and we will have seen nothing in the world but a 
kind of dramatic picture reproduced from the materials of 
history. It is no more to us than the Hamlet of the stage 
or any creature in history. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands doit. It is empty and void of its peculiar possibility. 
It may not harm a person, unless it leads him to suppose 
that this is all, and that no more can be obtained. 

Then, next, comes the Christ of the intellect, the product 
of the thought-power, pure and simple, analyzed, all the 
parts of his life being dissected and separated, one by one. 
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His incarnation, with all the questions springing out of nat- 
ural law; his childhood and growth, with all the questions 
psychologic that relate to them: his inspiration whence, of 
what kind? his miracles, real, possible, or merely imagin- 
ary ? the nature of the controversy between him and his 
- adversaries; his trial by the rules of justice and equity; his 
death, whether by natural phenomena or in some way in- 
volved in a mysterious spirituality; his resurection; his as- 
cension; his relations to his Father; whether he wasa man 
or a pure God, or a God incarnate. These questions 
open the widest realm, perhaps, of speculation, in the 
whole human experience. They take in the nature of the 
great Creator, and the nature of Christ as a manifestation 
of God. They take in all the realm of moral government; 
all the scientific facts connected with the human structure; 
and all the relation of man to natural laws. There is no 
end tothem. There isa peculiar sphere of theology; and 
a man may be a drilled and perfected theologian, so that 
his thoughts and the results of thinking shall have as 
many tomes as now lie, thank God, musting in the librar- 
ies, and yet he shall have no Christ. The Christ of the 
intellect may accompany, and may wonderfully help and 
invigorate the Christ of faith and of love, the personal 
Christ; but in and of itself it is no more the real Christ 
than the anatomy of a human being is your father, your 
brother or your husband. Its life is all gone out of it, and 
it is a structural Christ, analytic. And yet, very largely 
that is the prevailing Christ of men. It is the Christ, cer- 
tainly, that men have fought for and died for. It is the 
Christ of every sect that calls itself orthodox. 

Then there is the symbolic Christ, addressed to lovely 
sympathies, but most to the sympathies that cluster round 
about a most esthetic nature, a beauty-loving, art-appre- 
ciative nature. The Christ of the churches has very 
largely been such. The pictures, the symbols of if; its 
crosses, ceremonies, processions, etc., have all been pro- 
fusely painted. 

It was only last Friday, a week, that I sat in the Cath- 
olic church, in the West, of what is called “ The Adoration 
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of the Cross.” From out of some precious scrip was 
drawn what appeared to be an ebony cross with a golden 
Christ upon it; and after it had been dusted the assembly 
gathered around in successive rings and circles, and it was 
presented by the priest with as much reverence as could be 
expected, where he had to do it five hundred times; and 
each recipient kissed the feet of Jesus. I stood in a 
clouded hour, and I needed something very much, and I 
wished I could go up. I should have liked to have adored 
even the image of Christ. As it was, I looked upon the 
poor, ignorant, and, as it seemed to me, over-worked 
throng that were there, and saw their reverence, with in- 
tense human sympathy. I should have been glad to have 
mixed with them, and to have taken the holy water, and to 
have crossed myself with it, and to have gone to the altar 
and kissed the emblem of my Saviour, that I might be 
joined with this great mass of palpitating, longing, need- 
ful, human creatures. Butas I went out, and lifted up my 
eyes in almost the only clear spring day that I had found, the 
whole heavens seemed to me to open, and my Christ rose 
from behind the clouds, and from the sunlight, and filled 
the whole air; and I knew that it was my lower human 
sympathy with mankind that had led me to desire inward 
symbolization; but there came instead of it (possibly you 
may say by the ministration of it: be that as it may) this 
other experience; and the whole heaven was not enough to 
declare the glory of Him whom I had made mine because 
he had made me his. 

So, while the symbolic representations of Christ, of vari- 
ous Christs, in pictures, crosses, altars, services and cere- 
monials may be of use—if they minister to nothing else, I 
will not say that they are useless—but they come short, 
utterly, of the glorious reality that is offered to every 
human being. 

At last we come to the Christ described in the New 
Testament—Crrist in_you. A man is privileged to have a 
Christ that seems to him to have been born out of the 
elements of necessity in him; that adapts itself to the 
peculiar structure of his nature; that fits into all the events 
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and various evolutions and experiences of his life—so 
much his that nobody else can have it. Put into anybody 
else it would not express itself asin him. It is “Christ in 
you, the hope of glory,” formed out of your necessities, out 
of your yearnings, out of your aspirations, out of your 
sorrows, out of your joys, out of your temptations. It is 
the Christ that has been around about you through the 
series of your days and years, over against every facet of 
the diamond soul; so that your individuality is inseparably 
wrapped up with your conception of the Jesus that is yours. 
It may be less glorious than another’s, or it may be more 
glorious than another’s; but it is yours. It is Christ as 
seen through your soui’s inspection, and as revealed to 
you by all the spiritual and temporal necessities of your 
history any your life. It is born in you an infant, growing 
up in you as it were, through its youth, that is, your youth 
of knowledge, becoming regent, and at last triumphant in 
you so that you can say, “ Whom have I in heaven but 
thee? There is none on earth that I desire beside thee.” 
You are the richer because you think that he is throned in 
your soul as he is in that of nobody else; but you im-— 
poverish nobody because he is individual and personal to 
you. The truth remains the same, that every man’s 
efficient Christ must have had such a relation to his per- 
sonality and his history that in the most literal and 
intense sense of that term he can say “Christ in me; 
my Christ.”” It cheats nobody. It takes Christ away from 
nobody. He belongs to me in many special respects; for 
nobody has had my struggles, nobody has had my tempta- 
tions, nobody has had my deliverances, nobody has borne 
my griefs, but he and I together. Nobody has probed the 
darkness as I have; but he was my morning Star. Nobody 
has felt the cross, the yoke and the burden that I have felt, 
or that you have felt each of you separately, individually, 
and personally; and no one else can feel them except in 
my place, or in your place; and it is allthese ministrations 
to you—the coming in mercy, the coming in judgment, the 
coming in reproof, the coming in encouragement and hope, 
or the coming in inexpressible love—that constitute him to 
you something that he cannot be to anybody else. 
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I do not suppose there are two persons in this congrega- 
tion who, when they think of Jesus, think just alike. If it 
were possible to have spiritual photographs, as you might 
imagine projected from your thought and feeling about 
Christ, I suppose there would be at least three thousand of 
them here. Some of them would be shadowy, almost 
without features; some would be less obscure than others; 
some would be more stern than others; some would be 
more glorious than others; some would be more full of 
picturesque imagination than others; and some would be 
more full of the deep experiences of a life much tried than 
others; but they would all have a relation to the personal 
experiences of the person whose thought of Christ thus 
projected itself into a visible form. 

In this way it is that Christ reveals himself, or seeks to, 
among men. 

‘“ Behold, I stand at the doorand knock. If any man open unto me, I will 
come in unto him, and will sup with him, and he withme. JIamthe vine ; ye 
are the branches. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide in 
the vine, no more can ye, except ye abide in me.”’ 

It is the Christ into whom you have been grafted, and 
from whom you have derived the very life-blood of your 
existence. 

The Christ of faith is the revelation made through the 
imagination of the truth to you, and it is high above the 
sensuous reason. The judgment of a man’s philosophical 
faculty may have somewhat collaterally helped him if he 
knows how to apply it; but, after all, the vision of Christ 
that comes to you through your personal experience is 
higher than the judgment of any philosophy; higher than 
any result that you can make by analysis or by recomposi- 
tion—by synthesis. When out of your soul-needs, and the 
revelation of your soul-experiences, you find before you 
the constant picture of this thought, and the joy of your 
soul, do not undertake to repaint it by the reason. Let it 
float before you in all its beautiful hues, and in all its 
pristine forms. Let your Christ be the disembodied Christ 
of the imagination, bearing to your various necessities 
patience, or gentleness, or courage, or joy, or hope, which 
you shall see reflected from his benign face, 
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Do not, then, let philosophy take your Christ away from 
you. Make him more and more your own. Though all 
the world think my child homely, it is handsome to me, 
and no painter’s brush shall rub that out. What though 
all the world think my companion unsuited or unfit for me? 
To the meagerest poor man, his care-taking, sick and suf- 
fering wife is an angel of mercy, that has trod all the 
rough way of life by his side; and no painter’s skill could 
put on the canvas of his thought any other that should be 
BEC want Oh er oo 

Theology may take its hat and walk out of the sanctuary 
when the soul is praising and rejoicing in its Christ. It 
has no business to interfere. It is like a justice of the 
peace undertaking to overrule the Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

There is much that is wasted. There is much that goes 
into the composition of our thought that is not particularly 
essential, There is much that comes and goes, and never 
comes again, which tempts many men to say that it is all 
fitful and fanciful. Fancifulness, applied to the lower 
forms of imagination, has a just meaning of stricture in it; 
but as applied to the soul and the higher formative power 
which is given to the imagination, it is utterly incongru- 
ous with the real genius that God meant should inhere in 
imagination; for imagination is more to the human race 
than the reason is. It is the primitive energy. It is that 
which belongs to the child first; and mainly we are chil- 
dren to the end in regard to a multitude of things. The 
conceptions that we form through the imagination are 
more fruitful, a thousandfold, taking the race consecu- 
tively and comprehensively, than those that are deduced 
from sound knowledge. Afterwards, knowledge comes 
and corrects our imagination in this and in that, and 
grounds it in good, solid, substantial reasons, here, there 
and elsewhere; but the perfect interpreter, the great school- 
master of the soul, is the imagination, which the New 
Testament calls, as applied to religious things, invisible 

_ qualities and beings, “ faith.” : 
No man lays up the chips, I suppose, of the timbers that 
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have been feared adapted by the architect to the various 
finishings and furnishings of the house. No sculptor lays 
up the fragments thrown off by his chisel as he develops 
from the solid rock the beautiful statue. Yet they are 
quite necessary to the process of forming. 

There are a thousand things that may be called fancies, 
like bubbles that come up for a moment and _ burst. 
Though they had a picture in them that no art could 
copy, they have burst and are gone. Men in musings and 
religious feelings in life may have ten thousand things 
that will not abide, and may seem to the uncritical or 
over-critical judgment (which is just the same) mere fool- 
ishness; but they are necessary parts of that gradual proc- 
ess by which you come to your thought of the substantial 
Christ. 

In the earlier period of Christian experience most men 
have a Christ that is extremely variable, not in the best 
sense of that term. It is a Christ of cloudy days, differing 
from the Christ of sunshiny days. It is the Christ of vic- 
torious hours, and a very different one from the Christ of 
Gethsemane. But little by little as we go on in life, we be- 
gin to find a unity in ourselves, so that at last the experi- 
ences that seem widely separate and scattered—all the 
elements of the dye-house, all the elements of the wool or 
the silk, all the elements of the loom, begin to come to- 
gether, and are woven into one fabric, with a certain unity 
of design, in the loom of faith. And as we go on in life by 
faith in Christ Jesus our Lord, the brow grows broader, 
and the eye more benign, and the lips more sweet of love; 
and there comes to be that which does not change much, 
and the soul says, “I know in whom I have trusted.” 
Although there may be evanescent changes here and 
there, we come to have a Christ that abides with us in all 
substantial elements. Then the soul rests, and says, “The 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.” He leads us by 
the still waters and in green pastures. When we walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, he is with 
us. 

In the formation of this ideal Christ that becomes our 
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personal Saviour, we build both on everything that we 
know in ourselves, and on everything that we know among 
men. We never see a noble experience that strikes us as 
something grand or fine that we do not instantly transfer 
it, giving it the retouch of the Infinite; and so it opens our 
view of something good in him that we never thought of 
before. Every noble specimen of life, above all its glory 
an purity, becomes a means by which we construct or 
reconstruct our ideas of Christ. Every piece of generosity 
—how beautiful it was! and the soul quivers as the harp 
under the touch of the harper. Everything that is rare 
and beautiful—all simplicity, all purity, all goodness in its 
widest range, sets the soul ajar. Or, these are so many pig- 
ments, if I may so say, by which we are finishing the lus- 
trous head of our Saviour. 

With this general outline of the process of formation in 
us through experience, guided and accompanied, of course, 
by reason, let me ask you, first, have you any Christ? No 
two conceptions of Christ are alike. It is in vain for you 
to look over to this one and that one. Have you any Christ 
that carries your characteristics in it? Have you a biog- 
raphy that he expresses to your memory or thought? Has 
he been to you a Revealer, a Sustainer and a Helper in 
time of need? Has hecomforted you? Have you ever laid 
your head, as John did, upon the bosom of your Saviour? 
Perhaps you have striven after Madame Guyon’s Christ, 
or after the Christ of Augustine, or after the Christ that 
Wesley found, or after the Christ of some minister who has 
helped you, or after the Christ of some mother, sister, wife 
orfriend; but every man’s Christ must come out of his own 
soul. There may be collateral suggestions or helps; but 
you must have a Christ that is yours, and no one’s else. 
Have you such an one? Is such an one forming in you, the 
hope of glory? He must be seen by you as over against 
every face that expresses the sensibility of the soul. He 
must be Christ to you in a sense that he is not to any other, 
so that youcan say, “My Lord and my God;” so that you 
could say, in rapture, with Mary, when her eyes were 
cleansed of tears, “ Rabboni,ymy Master—mine!” so that you 
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can say, as one says it who has gauged the deepest love, 
and has twined it with the most precious experiences, and 
clasped the ideal in thought, Our Christ. 

This interior and subjective Christ, I remark, secondly, 
must be wrought out by life-experiences. Our thoughts 
must live with him in all moods and experiences. As the 
vine, clasping the living tree, creeps along its branches, 
and roots itself in the crevices of the bark, and forms itself 
upon its shape, so in all the various relations of life our 
thought of Christ, following our experiences, shall fashion 
and form itself. 

Look, for one single moment, at that remarkable passage 
of the apostle Paul, “I am crucified with Christ; neverthe- 
less I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me, and the life 
which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved me and gave himself for me.” There 
is an experience and a picture! Does it find even the 
faintest shadow of reproduction in you? Is your Christ a 
historic idea merely? Is it a church presentation? Is it 
a doctrine, or a dogma? Have you been willing to lay 
down your life for the Trinity, which never thanks you? 
Or, is it something on the other hand wrought in you by the 
providence of God, and the Spirit of God? and does it 
come, not from books, nor from churches, nor from sym- 
bols, but out of your own necessity? Is Christ zz us—in 
every one of us? Something of his cradle and his poverty; 
something of the youth and the toil of the young Jesus; 
something of the conflicts and the beggary of his life; 
something of his bitter trial; something of his Gethsemane 
and something of his death—out of these has your Christ 
sprung ? 

See if the Christ of John is yours. See if all those things 
which are spoken of by him: have any reproduction or 
exemplification in you. O, the meagerness and the barren- 
ness of literature—although it is richer in that direction 
than any other! Even the seraphic and elevating hymns 
that give to the world the richest and ripest embodiment 
of Jesus Christ—how poor they are, when compared with 
the living experience of one that has traby found him and 
embraced him ! 
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The question comes up: May all attain to such a 
Saviour—to such a conception of Christ? Yes; a//. All 
may not find it. I hope Christ is to be more revealed after 
death than during life. I cannot be one of those who 
think that this world is all there is of the manifestation of 
the glory of God. I would sooner think that all the 
majestic pines that frown from the ridges of California are 
contained in a seed no bigger than a pea. That seed has 
to be planted, and it has to develop. This world, with its 
poverty, with its ignorance, with its grinding customs—is 
that all there is? Much as there is of God made manifest 
in this world—is it all? God forbid that I should 
impoverish the conception of his great providence by limit- 
ing it to the possibilities of this life. I believe no such 
thing. 

All may attain to some conception of a Christ for them— 
not for the whole world generically. For every individual 
in the world there is a vision of Christ that comes, or should 
come, to his needs and necessities; but it comes to each 
according to his own nature. As the outer world reveals 
to a poet what it does not to the practical man; as love 
reveals affections to some that others, who are of a slender 
well of love, never know; so the measure of a man’s own 
nature will determine very much the magnitude, the rich- 
ness and the power of the vision of Christ, which he carries 
out. Every man may have, according to the limit of his 
nature, a personal savior, and know it, and rejoice in it, 
and live by it. 

Is this, then, to be prayed for? No, it is to be ved for. 
Every man would like to pray himself into Christ, just 
as the woman would have liked to have had the water to 
save her from running to the well. She was not willing to 
work for what she got. There are a great many who 
would like a Christ if he could only be flashed into them; 
but Christ is always born to every one a baby, an alpha- 
betical Christ. It may seem to you inexpressible; but we 
are to bear in mind that the work of Christ in us goes on 
long before we come into a personal relation to him. We 
are to bear in mind that our father and mother are ex- 
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pressing Christ, and reflecting him. There are many of 
the institutions and customs of society that are benign 
and beautiful. Much that is glorious in the whole realm 
of nature is incidentally and collaterally working: upon 
the soul, and acting as an education by which it is pre 
pared for a higher disclosure later on. : 

Thus, a man comes to find that certain things, beautiful 
in themselves, represent successive developments of father 
and mother, and their ancestors; and in that way he ay 
come toa vision of the final Christ, that seems to spring 
not perfect at the beginning; but it is the product of cen- 
turies, it may be, and of the indirect teaching of Christ 
through years and years of life. The revelation of it is 
simply like the drawing back of a curtain that has hid the 
Christ upon your frescoed wall. You see it first in large 
measure and beauty; but it has been a gradual work to 
put it there. 

By searching the Scripture, by living in the spirit of 
Scripture, by Christ-likeness as far as it is interpreted to 
you, you grow in grace and in the knowledge of the Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Are you, then, willing to ac- 
cept Christ as he is accustomed to reveal himself, not 
miraculously, not suddenly so as to relieve you from all 
work? Are you willing to put that as the object before 

your Christian life, and to so live and feel that gradually 
he should be forming in you as your own, your insepar- 
able thought, your daily companion, your life and your 
joy? This is a question that ought to come home to pro- 
fessors of religion, because there are those whose Christ is 
not like the Sun of Righteousness—men whose only Christ 
they have shut up in a little dark lantern of orthodoxy, 
that they carry around, and once in a while open, to read 
something, and shut up again. They have no great lumi- 
nous Christ that fills the whole horizon all time. 

Whosoever would desire thus to come to this knowledge 
of the Saviour let him accept the conditions of the New 
Testament. If you have a dramatic revelation, well and 
good—do not despise it; but if you have not, receive it by 
education. And here is the interpretation of the Saviour’s 
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declaration, that except ye becomeas little children ye shall 
not enter into the sanctities and revelations of the great 
invisible spirit-world. Are you willing to begin as a little 
child begins in the school? First he divests himself of all 
those things that obstruct—companions, and various 
amusements that are lawful out of doors. He goes into 
the school, having thrown away ail those things that 
hinder. He goes into the school disposed to obey the 
demands of the teacher. 

He gains his knowledge slowly, step by step, but goes 
onward and upward. Are you willing to learn of Christ in 
the scholar-like way—for that is the term that he applied. 
Disciple is only dscipulus Anglicized. We are not invited 
to a full banquet, nor to a full portraiture, nor to a full 
knowledge and experience of Christ. Are you willing to 
begin in the school of Christ, to learn that which he inspires 
in the spiritual soul? Are you willing to accept him at the 
lowest, and then, day by day, live for him and in him, that 
by the power of the soul at last you may be translated 
above the rule of the flesh, and into the kingdom’ of 
glory? Whoever desires a savior, for such he is re- 
vealed. 

In. the early day, at Indianapolis, an old resident told 
me that when the site for the capitol was selected in that 
place, it was dense forest. Two or three lanes were cut 
out in it. They are streets now; but the White River, 
which bounds the southern side, was the only place where, 
this old gentleman told me, he used to resort every 
Sunday, because, by selecting a favorable position, he could 
see the whole heavens, all the rest being clouded with trees 
and branches. 

This whole life is, more or less, Janes cut through dense 
thickets. We see as through a glass, darkly. At tim>s 
there shines out through some more largely cleared expanse 
an ampler heaven. We bear the faith of it and the memory 
of it with us when we most need it; then our Christ is 
nearest to us and the best revealed; but there is coming 
a°-day when there shall be no more clouds and no more 
thickets, and no man shall say to another, “ Know the 
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Lord!” nor say, “Lo here!” nor “Lo there!” but he shall 
be displayed in this hour of victory to every one that has 
loved him and been faithful to him on earth. 

There be those here that walk in humble ways, for whom 
God’s great triumph is prepared. When the iron door of 
life opens, and the golden hinges of the gate of the heavenly 
city are turned, there shall go forth to meet them those 
who have been blessed by them and sent on before—in- 
numerable ranks and bands, many of them little children 
of glorified faces, that shall move without feet, and fly 
without wings; for such are not the adjuncts of spirit life. 
They shall come round about us who have by faith and 
patience achieved victory. We shall behold the great con- 
gregation of the noble gathered and garnered from all 
ages of the world, and from all nations. But we shallalso 
behold Him who has redeemed our souls, and presided 
over all the days of our life; and who, having loved us, 
loves us to the end. 

In that hour of triumph he puts the crown upon our 
head, the crown which all that there is noble in us will lay 
at his feet, saying, “Not unto us, not unto us, but unto 
thy name be the glory.” 

Be there. Make sure of your crown, and therefore make 
sure of your Saviour. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON, 


Thou that art arisen, bring dawn to us. Thou that art no longer con- 
fined, roll away the stone from the sepulcher, that we may discern fully that 
it is empty, only that thine angels point through it to thee and to thine. 

Help us, this morning, to lift ourselves up in newness of spirit, liberated 
from the body, from its passions and appetites, its fever cooled, and all its 
eagerness for perishable things slaked. Grant unto us, this morning, that 
in comeliness of spirit, in joy of heart, we may draw near to Him who is our 
life, our light and our joy. Be thou joyful in every one of us. May thy 
words, that bring comfort to the drooping and the desponding, be heard by 
us. May that spirit that is life stir up the embers of life in us, and bring to 
light and blaze the sacred fire of love and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

For all thy many mercies, distributed through many streams, long con- 
tinued, descending as the tide, we thank thee. As the rain, or as the very 
sea for abundance and continuance, so have been thy kindnesses and thy 
mercies to the sons of men; and to us individually more than we can remem- 
ber, more than we can count, we do remember, have been thy mercies, until. 
they have almost hidden thee, and we see thy goodness and providence rather 
than thee. Lord, we pray that thou wouldst bring thyself into our vision; 
and this morning grant that we may see thee smiling with all invitation and 
all gladness upon all—upon those that have learned to love thee because thou 
art loving them, so that they may now understand thee; upon those that are 
lukewarm, that they may be aroused and know that the spring is drawing 
near to them; upon those that are out of the way, and care not for thee, be- 
cause they are crippled, are sick, are wounded, and need some one having 
compassion to bear them from danger and darkness and corruption to life and 
safety and everlasting joy. 

Be thou in the midst of this great congregation. To all that hold out 
hands of welcome to thee, to all whose hands fail and faint and droop, to 
all that are lifting up arms of offense against thee, come thou as a conqueror. 
Overcome all by the power of thine own soul, that with one voice and sacred 
emphasis we may acclaim thee our Lord and our God. 

We ask not for the forgiveness of our sins, which are eternally forgiven, 
but we render thee thanks that we are forgiven; and we pray that the con- 
sciousness of our forgiveness may be brought home with joy to every heart. 
How love forgives, or ever the subject knows of its offense! How eagerly 
does love forgive, where one, knowing his offense, comes with frank con- 
fession and earnest desire of resolution! Thou art not a man to defile thy 
best experience with selfishness and reluctance: thou art God, and the God 
of all grace, and the highest compassion and the noblest generosity and for- 
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giveness among men is dim and poor by the side of the greatness of thy love 
and the grandeur of thy forgiveness. May thy goodness lead us to repentance. 
Keep us from sin, and strengthen us in all endeavor of righteousness. 

Draw near to those, we pray thee, that are strangers to thee and strangers 
among us. Bring them near, this day, that they may feel that they are in 
their Father's house; and feed the hungry souls with bread abundantly. 
Be near to all those whom thou hast ordained as father and mother, and sit 
to be thy priests before the little congregation of love in their own house- 
hold. May they take heed how they live and how they speak before their 
children, who are lent to them of God to be brought up for him. May their 
life and disposition be a gospel. If there be in any household darkness 
and trouble, O thou that art the light of the world, shine in and dissipate all 
darkness, and bring peace—even that peace which passeth all under- 
standing. ; 

Is there perplexity in the way of duty? Are there heavy burdens? Are 
there great troubles and misfortunes? Is the yoke galling to the neck? Is 
the back weary with the burden? Remember thy promises, and grant unto 
all that are in thy providence thus tried and troubled and afflicted, for their 
own good, the relief which they need. Or, if the thorn may not be taken 
away, give them grace to bear it for Christ’s sake. He that was crowned 
with thorns will not pierce more than they are able to bear, those who put 
their trust in him. Be, this morning, a Deliverer, this morning a Joy- 
bringer, a Light-bearer. Go before every one, saying to each, ‘‘ This is the 
way, walk ye in it.” 

We beseech of thee that there may not be any that, by feeding at thy 
table, leaning on thy staff in the dark hour, and finding it a comfort, shall 
refuse to confess their Lord, the source of their joy and strength. Grant 
that every soul that has felt the divine inspiration may be proud, and make 
haste to confess their Lord and their God, Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
soul, 

And bless, we pray thee, all those that are scattered abroad from our 
midst, upon the sea, or in distant lands, or in our own land, far apart. They 
are all near thee. How small in the eye of faith are distances! How near 
we are together when we are near to thee! Take care of the wanderers. 
Prosper them in their lawful work. Restore them to their wonted places, 
and make all their joys a gracious means of building them up in vitality, and 
in obedience to their Saviour and Shepherd. 

Now, we pray that thy blessing may rest upon all the congregations that 
are gathered together in this city, and in the great city near us. Be thou 
present, and be thou felt. May thy power make itself known in the hearts 
of all thy servants. Cleanse thy ministers from dross, that the pure gold 
may be in them, and that they not only may preach Jesus Christ, but may 
live the life of Christ. 

We pray, O Lord our God, that thou wouldst grant that throughout this 
land everywhere the ministers of the gospel may be without weariness. 
May they everywhere, in populous places and in the wilderness, still preach 
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the gospel of salvation; and may thy kingdom come throughout all this 
land. : 

Be pleased to grant that in the coming excitement of the year the spirit of 
the Lord may control, and that by thy providence the things that are best, 
whether wished for or not, may prevail. Wilt thou grant that this nation may 
become a light to the world. Save us from casting darkness and night. 
Save us, we beseech thee, from oppressing. Save us from all variance, from 
all fleshly lusts, which no loss can sanctify. Grant, we pray thee, that the 
nations of the earth, long wearied, looking at last upon the fruit of Chris- 
tianity in this great land, may themselves turn to the tree of life and learn to 
pluck down from the branches thereof the leaves that are for the healing of 
the nations, and the fruit which is for the feeding of the nations. 

Hear us in these our petitions, and grant unto us according to the great- 
ness of thy generosity, and not according to the worth of our asking. 

And to thy name, Father, Son and Spirit, shall be praises evermore. 
Amen. 
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ADAM AND CHRIST. 


“‘ For since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.”— 
£, Corexvy 2 2; (22: 


“ Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world and death by sin; 
and so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned: (for until the 
law sin was in the world; but sin is not imputed when there is no law. Nev- 
ertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that had not 
sinned after the similitudé of Adam’s transgression, who is the figure of him 
that was to come. But not as the offence, so also is the free gift: for if 
through the offence of one many be dead, much more the grace of God, and 
the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto 
many. And not as it was by one that sinned, so is the gift; for the judgment 
was by one to condemnation, but the free gift is of many offences unto justifi- 
cation. For if by one man’s offence death reigned by one; much more they 
which received abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness shall 
reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.) Therefore, as by the offenge of one judg- 
ment came upon all men to condemnation; even so by the righteousness of 
one the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life. For as by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous. Moreover the law entered, that the offence 
might abound. But ‘where sin abounded, grace did much more abound; 
that as sin had reigned unto death even so might grace reign through right- 
eousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord.”—Rom, v: 12-21. 


' 


Here we have the root and fountain of the doctrines of the 
evil of man in Adam, the iost condition of the human race, 
the imputation of Adam’s sin to all his posterity and 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to all those that 
believe in him: and a sublimer concatenation of abomina- 
ble absurdities never was in this world. And although from 
the force of your education it ‘must seem to you as though 
these interpretations were true, because they arein the cate- 
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chism and in the principal confessions of faith, and are the 
foundation on which the present theories of atonement stand 
—though it seems to you that these things must be so, they 
are not so. The Scripture teaches no such thing; never 
did, thank God, never will. I should not undertake to 
discuss (and you are my witnesses that I do not often do it) 
these old theologies, nor employ time in the interpretation 
of texts that have been, O how abominably! misused, if it 
were not in my judgment that there I recognize, among 
multitudes, radically false ideas of the relation of man to 
God; but above all because there has been that artificial 
and mechanical scheme of atonement, as it is so called, 
that instead of helping men to God, through Jesus Christ, 
stands right in the way of a simple, natural and appropri- 
ate access to the Lord Jesus Christ. And for this latter 
sake, especially, I purpose to go, somewhat more at length 
than I usually do, into the exegesis of these scriptures and 
into the deductions that have been made and that are still 
made, though less and less, thank God, every decade of 
years. 

I have said that the doctrines which theology has tried 
to teach, from the scriptures that I have read, are first, the 
Fall of ‘Adam: Now it sounds very strange to say that 
Adam never did fall. He never did. The same move- 
ment that compelled the church to change’its ideas about 
the world standing still and the sun moving around it, the 
same progress of better knowledge that compelled the 
world, the Christian pulpit, to change its ideas of six days 
of creation and to propose instead six periods of indefinite 
length, is now at work upon the origin of the human race; 
and the scientific deductions will certainly compel the 
intelligent men of the church and scholars, and is already 
compelling them, to alter the old traditional notions as to 
the origin of the human family. The human race were not 
created in one man to fall. By the decree of God, the 
human race was not at the top, and found its way down 
to the bottom. It began at the bottom, and if there was 
any fall it had to be upward. It is not to go into that view 
that I purpose, however. 
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Next, by reason of this Fall, it has been supposed that all 
the posterity of Adam received the consequence of his sin, 
not simply in penalty, but in guilt. That has given rise to 
any amount of nice distinctions, to show that guilt imputed 
to the posterity of Adam did not mean criminality for his 
act, but only consequence in the way of suffering, a dis- 
tinction of very little validity and very little value. 

Then it is supposed to teach that as there was a carrying 
over, from one man to his whole posterity, of the moral 
results of his transgression, so when Christ came there was 
an imputation of his righteousness; in other words, imply- 
ing that moral character was like a piece of cloth—it is 
mine now, but I cut off enough for a suit and I send it out 
to you; as if you could transfer moral qualities, as if, in 
any way, there could be knowledgeable transfer of personal 
character from one to another! No, saith the Old Testa- 
ment, better informed than the theologians of the New, If 
a man sin, he will remember that sin. If he reform, he 
will be forgiven. If a man has sinned and reforms he 
shall be forgiven. The children shall not be punished for 
the sins of the father; that is to say, in the court of equity, 
in the court where, if anywhere, the transfer is to be made 
of the moral conduct of the father, with its penalty, to the 
son. A 

But from this singularly crooked, and I am bound to 
say, unreasonable and unnatural and absurd belief,—from 
this sprang a theory'of atonement, a machine theory, a me- 
chanical theory, a theory by which reparation should be 
made for a lost world, that never was lost; to make up for 
a broken law that never, in the sense intended by the hold- 
ers of the mechanical atonement, was broken; ‘an invented 
scheme of atonement, vastly inferior to that which is 
made known in the New Testament of Jesus Christ, who 
was in and of himself, God’s atonement, and the power of 
whose life and death is hindered by any such interposition 
of barbaric philosophy,—the contrast between the living 
power of a loving God made manifest, and making mani. 
fest in his own life and teachings the character of the 
Eternal Father, and the bringing of that home to a man’s 
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knowledge and moral consciousness by which he is drawn 
away from a life of selfishness and sin, and won unto the 
life of holiness and true benevolence. The power of Christ 
is a living force, thus counterbalancing in a man his own 
transgressions and sin; that is hindered, that is hidden, 
and the whole conscience of the world put on a false scent 
and the reason violated, because the Scripture itself has 
been violated. 

The result has been, that such a character of God has been 
set forth among teachers as ought to shock even the feeble 
moral sense of the,savage. The idea that we have a God, 
who for unnumbered years after the blast fell on Adam and 
Eve, by the legendary account, has continued the propaga- 
tion of the human race through endless ages, millions and 
millions, knowing all the time that he was going to strike 
every one born into the world with blight! A man that 
should do that in his own house, a man that should beget 
paralytics, a man that should beget children, knowing they 
were to be deformed, and send them on down through 
years of insanity and suffering, and go on widening and 
widening that circle, that man would be abhorred of men, 
But it is represented that when the first parents fell and 
committed transgression, our God continued the vast 
machine of creation, and turned out millions and millions 
and millions deliberately, knowing that every one of them 
was to be incapacitated morally; for the holders of this 
theory declare that, by reason of Adam’s fall, men lost all 
communion with God, not only, but all power of right- 
eousness; that they were made utterly adverse to all good; 
that their will was so paralyzed that they could not choose. 
It is said that they are free to choose, but only to choose 
one way. They could not choose alternative righteousness 
or wickedness, but they were paralyzed so they could not 
choose righteousness; they were not paralyzed so that they 
could not choose wickedness. 

It is a queer account of choice, as if upon the summit of 
a glacier a child upon his sled starts with power to choose 
to go down, but no power to stop going down. Great 
choice ! 
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It has been taught that from the condition in which the 
human family has been left, this whole world has been, 
by God’s decree and purpose, left to wallow in ignor- 
ance, misery and sin and unquestionable mischief, all de- 
rived from this false theory. That is fortified by the bear- 
ings of this view, strengthened asit has been bythe relation 
of the doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture and the fear of 
destroying the authenticity and authority of the sacred 
book. Men that had a sort of feeble discernment of the 
abomination involved in this old view have shrunk after all 
from abandoning it, because, they said: “If you begin to 
let go, where you are going to end nobody can tell, and’ 
you had better hold on to the old book, and take it just as 
it says: and they, therefore, take it just as it don’t say ! 

The supposed effect upon the authenticity and authority 
of the Bible, then, of these mechanical theories, has sus- 
tained them by akind of nominal relation in the church and 
the period, with here and there a narrow and intense 
fidelity, lacking in the gift of moral insight. Few men 
preach them and believe them; but I suppose to-day, from 
my own observation and judgment, that this scheme of the 
fall of man and transmission of Adam’s sin to his pos- 
terity—the lost condition of the human family (not the low 
condition, but the lost condition, by reason of the sin of 
Adam), and the atonement made with reference to facts 

that never happened—I suppose that this is more in doubt 
k in the intelligent and average ministerial mind to-day, 
than it eyer was since the days ot Augustine; and 
while a great many men are afraid to say they don’t 
believe it, they don’t. And while a great many men think 
that it is their duty, somehow or other, to preach it, they 
preach it with such definitions and with such limitations, 
that when they have taken off all the fins and all the scales 
and all the interior and the head, there’s not much left of 
the old doctrine at all, though they call it by the old names, 
And others still take the ground (certainly, far more sen- 
sible) of letting it alone, and preaching spirituality and 
practical morality. That is a safe ground, certainly; but 
I hold that an outrage upon conscience and reason, The 
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Augustinian view in regard, especially, to the atonement 
of Christ, and the grounds and reasons for it, that view is 
so obstructive and it involves in it such a radical perver- 
sion of the character of God and of God’s moral govern- 
ment, that no man in this world has a right to be silent on 
the subject. If he does believe it, he ought to preach it, 
come what will. And if he don’t believe it, he has no busi- 
ness to cover it up and put it on his shelf and say nothing 
about it, and leave it to be inferred that he does not be- 
lieve one way or the other. It isa thing that a man should 
meet boldly, or he should clear himself of the imputations 


- of holding such an infernal theology. 


Now, let us look a little into it. Bear in mind, in the 
first place, that in the whole Old Testament, running 
through thousands of years, in Moses the legislator, Samuel 
the teacher, David the inspired singer, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, all the prophets, in all their dealings on the sub- 
ject of man’s nature, there is not, from Genesis to Mala- 
chi, one single solitary case in which they teach that man 
fell in Adam, or that Adam’s sin had anything to do with 
the moral character of thehuman race. That is one whole 
department of God’s alleged moral government over the 
human race, thousands and thousands of years; and the 
passage has yet to be found that has one single solitary 
word upon the fall of the human race in Adam. * 

Then, we come to the New Dispensation. The teach- 
ings of Christ have been authentically made known from’ 
four different standpoints, or by four different recorders, 
and in all these teachings, in Matthew, in Mark, in Luke, 
in John, not one single, solitary reference is made to the 
fall of man in Adam, or the necessity of the atonement that 
should meet these supposed facts; not one: Christ don’t 
allude to it. Nor in all the writers of the epistles is there 
a single one, except Paul, that says anything that can by 
any violence of construction have reference to Adam and 
his relation to his posterity. James says nothing; Peter 
says nothing; John says nothing; Judesays nothing; none, 
not a word. Nor does the apostle Paul say one single soli- 
tary word on the subject, except in these two passages, 
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the rst of Corinthians 15th chapter, and Romans sth chap- 
ter; and that, at first sight, especially to those who have 
been brought up under the old catechetical teaching, does 
look as though Paul did believe in it. I do not know 
whether he did or not. I know his countrymen did. But 
was it here the purpose of Paul to teach the fall of man in 
Adam? Was that the drift of his teaching? Wo, it was 
not. 

These passages which I have read in your hearing are 
not an attempt to grove that Adam sinned and that the 
human race fell in him. That view was rabbinic; it was, at 
that age, the general opinion of the rabbis, and at the 
beginning of Christianity it wasa kind of common view. If - 
any body has been familiar with all the legends and 
stories and beliefs of the Jewish rabbis in the time of the 
apostles, he will not marvel that this other one was added 
tothem. This was rife; it was their best knowledge, their 
best statement of how the race began, and how the 
phenomena of sin and suffering came into this world. 
This was their account of it. Paul found it among them; 
he neither authenticated it nor contradicted it. What did he 
do? Why, he said for the sake of argument (this is the 
purport of it); Suppose it is all so? Suppose Adam did 
fall? 

What, then, was his purpose, what did Paul want? The 
labor of his life was to bring his countrymen, the Pharisee 
and the Scribe, to the recognition of Jesus Christ. The 
enthusiasm of Paul’s life was Jesus and his own mission; 
so intense was it, that he declared in language which only 
can be justified by the intensest passion, “I could wish 
myself accursed from Christ for my brethren’s sake, my 
kindred, according to the flesh.” My desire that my coun- 
trymen shall come to the Christ that I love and believe in 
is such that I think I would give up my own salvation, if I 
could only work their salvation. 

It was a passion such as never has been seen in any 
human creature since, and its expressions were as sublime 
as the dramatic imagination of that great soul, the apostle 
Paul, could make it. And no man will understand the 
writings of Paul that understands anything else than this 
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that he argued Christ on every occasion, to meet every 
~ possible condition, philosophically, legitimately or other- 
wise, of the then prevailing beliefs of men. And if you 
think that this is an ingenious plea, then I call you to con- 
sider the working methods of the apostle Paul. All those 
phrases that have been wrought into the Augustinian 
theology on the subject: that the law must be honored, 
and the law must be restored, and the law must have an 
equivalent for its breakage—penalty and so on, they are, 
all of them, relative to the Jewish ideas regnant at that 
time. They have been translated by the theologian into 
an application of a universal moral government, to which 
they had no reference at all. They were all special; they 
were all provincial, as it were; but utilized by Paul in his 
enthusiasm to bring the Jews to accept Jesus Christ. 

Now, he himself gives the theory or genius of his ad- 
ministration, the grounds on which he pursued his work. 
The first of Corinthians, the 9th chapter, beginning with 
the 19th verse, we shall find what plan he proceeded 
upon: 

“Though I be free from all men, yet have I made my- 
self servant unto all, that I might gain the more.” 

Man-hunting; he was out after them; he was a royal 
hunter, and that was his game—men, to brine them to 
Christ, into captivity to Christ. 

oe And unto the Jews I became as a Jew.” Well, he was 
a Jew; he cannot say that he became a Jew in any other 
sense than this, that he accepted Jewish legends and-no- 
tions for the sake of his argument. He don’t stop to make 
issue on the contradictions, and show a separation between 
himself and his countrymen on the very first statement of 
the New Testament. 

“T accepted their notions, for I was satisfied, that even 
on that ground could I construct an argument to bring 
them to Christ: 

“To the Jew we became as a Jew, that we might gain 
the Jews; to them under the law as under the law.” That 
‘is: To those that were more perfectly concerned with the 
practical workings of the ritual and Mosaic economy, I 
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accepted that whole thing, though I was free and did not 
need it; yet, for their sake that held it and did believe it, I 
took it for granted, and on that basis, taken for granted, I 
argue Christ Jesus to them. 

“To them that are without law, [the Athenians, the 
Corinthians, the Romans, all the Gentile nations] I be- 
came as without law to God, but under the law to Christ.’ | 
I do not mean by that that I became indifferent to the law, 
but I took their ground, that were brought up without any 
knowledge of the Mosaic law, and as all Gentiles had been, 
I became as if I had never known anything about the econo- 
my of the law; “as without law, that I might gain them that 
are without law. To the weak became I as weak,” through 
superstitious fears, through all the paraphernalia which 
had been raised up in the Gentile world. “To the weak 
became I as weak;’ I assumed that these theories and 
fables and Gorgons and terrible notions were true. I did 
not dispute them; I quietly let them run, that I might gain 
them to Christ. “That I might gain the weak, I am made 
all things to all men;” that is, not in the widest sense, not 
in’ any politician’s sense, but in the universal moral 
consciousness of men one way or another brought up 
under one oranothersystem, instead of disputing the things 
which seemed to them to be true, I for the time being put 
myself right alongside of them, on what they assumed to 
be true, that I might win them from it, through the power 
of Jesus Christ, and not through the power of disputation. 
“ And this I do for the Gospel’s sake, that I might be par- 
taker thereof with you.” 

Now, we have not only this avowal of the method by 
which he wrought upon human nature, but we have an 
illustration, an instance, of the operation of it, and it took 
place after Paul had been preaching for more than twenty 
years, preaching Jesus Christ—circumcision of no avail, 
and uncircumcision of no avail, but a new creature in Christ 
Jesus. He said “old things have passed away, all things 
have become new.” Hehad been preaching the freedom 
from ecclesiastical despotism, that inhered in the faith of 
Jesus Christ; a living, inspiring God as a substitute for all 
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priests al. sacrifices, all temples, all altars, all intermediate 
-rituals—a loving God, in you, over you and around you. 
That is the power that he was preaching everywhere. At 
this time he went up to Jerusalem, and here is the narrative; 
and it does seem as near the edge of the precipice as any- 
thing I know of in the whole life of Paul. 

“And the day following Paul went in with us unto 
James [James was the brother of our Lord, and Bishop of 
Jerusalem, as he is called in the ecclesiastical journals, | 
and all the elders were present. And when he had salu- 
ted them, he declared particularly what things God had 
wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry. And when 
they heard it they glorified the Lord, and said unto him, 
thou seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there are 
which believe; and they are all zealous of the law: and 
they are informed of thee that thou teachest all the Jews 
which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying 
that they ought not to circumcise their children, neither to 
walk after their customs. What is it, therefore? The multi- 
tude must needs come together: for they will hear that 
thou art come. Do therefore this, that we say to thee: 
we have four men which have a vow on them; them take 
and purify thyself with them, and be at charges with them, 
that they may shave their heads; and all may know that 
those things, whereof they were informed concerning thee, 
are nothing; but that thou thyself also walkest orderly, 
and keepest the law. 

“Then Paul took the men, and, the next day purifying 
himself with them, entered into the temple, until that an 
offering should be offered for every one of them. And 
when the seven days were almost ended, the Jews which 
were of Asia, when they saw him in the temple, stirred up 
all the people and laid hands on him, crying out, Men of ~ 
Israel, help: this is the man that teacheth all men every-. 
where against the people, and the law, and this place: and 
further, brought Greeks also into the temple, and hath pol- 
luted this holy place.” 

Now, look at that conduct of the Apostle Paul. Without 
a very great stretch of charity, one would say that this was 
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an act of great insincerity. He was the Apostle to the 
Gentiles; he had gone about everywhere saying that the 
Gentiles were not held by the Mosaic economy, and words 
could not be more explicit than his renunciation of Judaism, 
as a necessity: but when he comes back to Jerusalem the 
Christians there still undertook to have a Christianity, 
which should still remain simply a school within the 
sect of the Jews. They believed in Christ, but they be- 
lieved also in Christ and all the whole Mosaic economy; 
and the rumor had come there that Paul was lax in his 
theology. He had departed from the faith, and James 
says to him, Now show them that you have not. So Paul 
said: “To those that are weak, I became weak that I might 
gain the weak; to the Jews I became as a Jew that I might 
gain the Jews. That policy—which is anything and every- - 
thing to bring a man to Jesus Christ—that is the one end 
and drive of my life and my ministry; that led me to go | 
up into the temple. If I should stand out and undertake 
to explain to these zealous Jews that are now going to- 
wards Jesus Christ that I did not believe in the Mosaic 
economy, it would throw them all off from my hands; and 
in regard to the great mora] elements which the Jewish 
economy was designed to gain, I do think it was an imper- 
fect instrument to gain a great end, but I will make them 
know that I am a good Jew; Iam a good Jew, and one 
with a better idea of salvation than Jews have, on an aver- 
age.” And he went up into the temple to show to them 
there that he was orderly in following the routine and 
ritual of the Mosaic economy. Now, then, when a man will 
do that, when he has avowed what his principle or deter- 
mination is, that is, anything and everything to men to 
bring them to Jesus Christ,—that is salvation in itself. And 
when he had exhibited what he meant by that genius of ad- 
ministration, is it to be supposed that in such a case as this 
other, when his whole countrymen believed in the fall of 
Adam and in the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, 
instead of discussing with them on that, he should not have 
assumed that with this dogma, zf Adam fell, a thousand 
times more recovery was there in Jesus Christ? 
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‘‘Tf by one fiian’s offence death reigned by one, much tiore they whicli 
feceived abundance of grace . . . shall reign by one, Jesus Christ.” 
If through Adam’s sin all the world were made sinners,why, 
how much more is all the world going to be made righteous 
through the power and the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ! 
It was an argument ad hominem, not only, but to other 
€reattires; and you see,if you will examine either of these 
passages, the force does not in either case lie to prove the 
fallof man. He does not emphasize that; much less argue 
it; it is taken for granted, because it was the notion of 
his countrymen at that time, and it was his countrymen 
whom he was trying to reach. 
_ Assuming that to be true in every instance, the weight 
and drift of the argument is this: Whatever there ts in 
that, there is ten thousand times more in Jesus Christ, than 
there is in that over against it. He is more than an equiv- 
alent, more than a deliverer. Come, therefore, thou Jew, 
‘though believing in these things, come to Jesus Christ and 
make him the end of the law for righteousness’ sake. 
Upon that basis, therefore, it is that I say that not even 
the Apostle Paul himself taught that which the whole of 
the Old Testament did not teach, that which Jesus Christ 
did not teach, that which not one of the other Apostles 
taught. Paul did not teach it, though he rendered him- 
self liable to the imputation of teaching it, on account 
of the peculiar method or genius of his administration 
among his countrymen. He assumed it, in order to argue 
something far more important, and to stand on their ground 
while doing it; just as he stood on the ground of the 
Athenians when he acknowledged their being “more 
religious’ than others, and adopted,—yea, declared unto 
them, the unknown God whom they ignorantly worshiped. 
Now, I have said that the reason of my speaking on this 
ground was that the great fundamental moral facts with 
regard to the character of man and the characterof God, 
and the recuperative element of the divine love, might not 
lie under the cloud and under the imputations which have 
been derived from this Augustinian theology,—a yoke 
which our fathers could not bear, and which we, their 
sons, cannot bear. 
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In the first place, we could not endure to have repre- 
sented to us a God whom we are to approach as our father, 
against whom may be alleged such atrocious moral quali- 
ties. It is argued by some that in the creation of the 
world, the father being an unhealthy man, the child did 
suffer, and that according to the economy of God, the sins 
of the father, constitutional, physical, physiological, were 
transmitted to the son. It is not that ground that Ezekiel 
argues in the passage which I read to you. It is perfectly 
true, according to the law of evolution, which now is rap- 
idly becoming the law which is applied to all such ques- 
tions as this, that the human family are on the road from 
the lowest seed-form, onward and upward. Now, if there 
was the doctrine of the eternity of future punishment of 
all that come short of the doctrine of faith that is taught 
in our churches, and I was forced to believe it, that would 
drive me into infidelity and into atheism. I could not live. 
In order to live I should be obliged to be atheistic. I can- 
not bow the knee to the God whose business for ten thou- 
sand years has been organized cruelty. If the whole story 
is told in the evolution of the human family, by which all 
the miseries of ignorance, and all the wretchedness of 
crime, and all the vices and passions have been rolgpng a 
dark stream down through all the ages; if God saw it and 
let it flow on, and knew that it was to pour over into a 
world of helpless, hopeless misery, that that world was 
eternal, and that men should go on forever and forever, 
and forever suffering, the start of which was his own crea- 
tive act, and the material for an eternity of conscious suf- 
fering being his own creation—if, I say, I was obliged to 
believe that, I never would lift my voice again to preach 
one single, solitary word; my own belief, my self-respect, 
my sense of equity, my faith in a God of glorious love and 
purity-—all compel me to say that the whole thing is false 
to God, to morality, to reason, and to the Bible as well. It 
is to the perversion of interpretations that we owe all this. 
The God that I can call Father must be at least as good as 
Iam, and as good as you are; but the moral sense of every 
father on earth would so revolt that the ten thousandth 
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part of the things alleged against the Eternal Creator 
would drive him out of society. A man could not do a 
tithe of the things that are alleged to be a part of God’s 
eternal and continuous operation and economy. A man 
could not maintain himself. He would be blasted in the 
opinion of his fellow-men. When I take the Creator as 
represented by Jesus Christ, who loved the world while it 
was in sin and in transgression; when I see the revelation 
of what divine nature is, namely, a love that waits, is 
patient and is gentle, that carries suffering as a very part 
and parcel of love; when I elevate that sublime Creator as 
represented upon the cross, over against these hideous and 
abominable notions of a God that deliberately set a world 
afloat with an organization meant to manufacture sinners 
by millions and damn them through ages forever and for- 
ever, and continues that, it seems to me that the New Tes- 
tament ought to rise up and rebel, with flame and fire, and 
burn up not the Old Testament, but the old theologians— 
not forever, but long enough to give them a better sense 
and a better interpretation. 

On this subject I do not propose to defend myself. Iam 
not in that business. As long as God will give me life and 
breathl will denounce it, and follow up with spear and 
sword all these derogatory ideas of divine government and 
divine nature that have so hindered the human race from 
the knowledge of their true, loving and suffering God. 

This comment and argument has also been rendered 
more important in my judgment because it gives a totally 
false idea to the conscience of men as to their guilt. You 
have nothing to fear from what Adam did. He didn’t do 
anything. He had nothing to transmit. He never ex- 
isted, except as a person in a parable, ora legend. It was 
the best account the primitive people could give; but that 
he had substance enough to carry results down to eternal 
posterity and infect and corrupt them all—that is too big 
an Adam for any ordinary belief. The idea that we sin 
because there is the remotest bit of yeast of that old man 
in us, the idea that we sin on that account may be just as 
well expunged. 
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I will tell you what your sin is. It is the remains of 
your animal life in you, the life in which you naturally 
dwelt, struggling against the unfolded life in Jesus Christ, 
the spiritual life. The whole theory of the doctrine of sin 
lies within that. The spiritual and elevating elements in 
men are in conflict with the lower and animal; and that 
answers to the Apostle’s argument where he says that the 
natural man understandeth not the things of the spirit. 
That which is in me, dog or swine, or lion, or hyena, or 
fox, or wolf, does not understand that which is in me of 
Jesus Christ, full of gentleness and love. The natural man 
is the fleshly man, the primitive animal stock on which the 
grace of God has developed the spiritual and the reasonable 
man. The whole sphere of sin is the conflict between the 
old man and the new man, the acquired man, the developed 
man, the man of reason and of moral sensibility. Every 
time that we receive improper impulses that go with the 
under man, anything in your way of life that goes to the 
promotion of it and all its details and outfoldings, all this 
is of the nature of sin. When a man sins, the sin is inside 
of the man, and we are big enough to create all these 
things for ourselves in this life. We do not need to borrow 
anything of Adam. We do not need to také any dividend 
of our great ancestor, 

The Roman Catholic Church believes in this doctrine 
and undertakes t6 wash away the sins of Adam in his pos- 
terity with a very little water. They baptize infants to 
efface original sin, aboriginal sin, by which they mean the 
smut that comes down through life from rubbing against 
Adam. That being rubbed off again, then actual trans- 
gression is taken care of by the priest upon confession, by 
his pardon, assuming that God has given him authority to 
remove penalty on transgression, upon evidence of repent- 
ance. So they have the ordinance of infant baptism. It 
was to get rid of that terrible Adam, that taint which 
fell on the infant race, by reason of inheritance from their 
great supposed ancestor Adam. 

The Roman Church is consistent, but we are not, if we 
put any such emphasis and authority upon infant baptism. 
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I do riot, I avow openly that it isa very useful thing be- 
cause it is impressive morally; but if any man says “Is it 
scriptural ?”” No. So are not schoolhouses, so are not any 
of the modern instruments by which civilization is estab- 
lished, maintained and promoted, by which men develop 
and live. I donot ask a scriptural warrant. I merely ask 
that modern things shall not go against the essential moral 
elements that are in Scripture. If, with the stimulus of re- 
ligion and the overflowing inspiration of God’s spirit, men 
never knew anything except what their fathers knew, they 
would be imbruted indeed. We ought to grow in imple- 
ments and in instruments. I baptize children because it is 
avery impressive ceremony for their parents. It does the 
child good through the impression on the parents in the 
consecration of the child to God under solemn circum- 
stances. It does good, because it brings the great brother- 
hood of the church into a unity of sympathy and consider- 
ation for the little children of the church when brought 
up. On any other ground than that, I would not stand for 
a moment. Therefore, when our brethren the Baptists say 
there is no Scriptural warrant for infant baptism, I admit 
there is none. I do not need any. The origin of it was 
to get rid of the contamination of sin. There never 
was any such contamination of sin. There never was any 
need of cleansing the evil out of a child on that account. 
The only sin in this world is voluntary transgression. It is 
where a man knows what is right and won’; it is where 
he knows what is wrong and wi. Thatis sin. Thereisa 
vast amount of breaking the law ; Scripture says that sin 
is the transgression of the law, and it is; but there are 
thousands of laws that are meddling with us that we do not 
know anything about, and that we break. While all sin is 
breaking the law, all breaking the law is not sin. There 
are two classes of offences recognized in the New Testa- 
ment. One is infirmity, the other is willful sin. We have a 
high priest that can be touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmity. He has been tempted in all points like as we are, 
yet without sin. Come boldly to obtain mercy and help at 
the throne of Grace. The things that men do because their 
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will.is overborne by a more powerful will; the things that 
children do that are violative of law, moral law, because 
they are under biases which their inexperience and their 
unfortified habits, as it were, prevent them from resisting ; 
the things which we do that are found to bea violation 
of great economic laws, which we knew nothing about 
till they kicked in their violation—all these are infirmities, 
and that is all of it. A father says, ‘‘ What, don’t believe 
in total depravity! Look at my child. Don’t yousee that 
the elements of passion are in him? He has not got a 
mind submissive. He is not humble. He is not gentle. 
He is like an animal.” Hezs an animal; that is the way 
we begin. We begin as animals. When a child is first 
born, what is it but a pulpy, warm little bit of animal, 
wrapped up in flannel, without original righteousness, 
without original orthodoxy, without original heterodoxy, 
without original arithmetic, without original rhetoric, 
without original anything, though the organs are there. 
He has nothing at all, and what there is in him has to be 
unfolded. It has got to come out little by little, little by 
little. It has got to be under the economy of the house- 
hold, and it is the economy of the household to take care 
of the child in spite of its nothingness, and its ignorance, 
~and in spite also of the infelicities which come from not 
knowing what to do with itself, with its brain, its ears, its 
nose, its teeth. It is just as liable to get its finger into the 
fire as into the sugar. A child has to learn everything, 
It does not know who its mother is, nor brother, nor sister. 
The most perfect know-nothing in the world is that of 
the cradle, agnostic from the beginning. The father and 
the mother care for the child, are patient with the child, 
When it comes to the period in life at which it does not 
know right from wrong, we have to teach it right and 
wrong, and get in the way of it. Even in the first ten or 
twelve years the animal predominates. The child will lie. 
If you say it won’t, you lie. It will steal, it will do dirty 
things. Many mothers, saintly themselves, wonder if that 
little criminal thing will ever be saved. ‘‘ He will come to 
the gallows.” Bless your soul, he will come to the cross, 
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not to the gallows, and you have to adopt, in your-treat- 
ment of the child that which God Almighty is revealed in 
Jesus Christ as doing for the whole race, and has been 
doing through the centuries. Creating them as he has, 
he waits with infinite patience and infinite forgiveness, and 
infinite mercy the slow unfoldings of the great human 
race. He makes every voluntary transgression kick back 
on the man and punish him. He shows himself in every 
solemn monition of cause and effect which you have felt 
in this life. Heshows you that it is better to do good and 
be good, than to do and be evil. That great scheme by 
which obedience of the law of every kind is connected with 
happiness, and disobedience with unhappiness, goes over. 
It does not stop at death. It goes over with such tre- 
mendous consequences to those that are intelligent and 
persistent sinners, that it is worth every man’s while to 
tremble at the thunder of coming doom. 

Beyond that I do not think Scripture teaches. An eter- 
nity of conscious suffering, I know it does not teach. But 
that this life foreshadows, to a degree, the experiences and 
results of the life to come, that it does teach; and it is a 
very solemn doctrine. It is a doctrine that should make 
every man take heed. But that above all things which it 
teaches, is, that “like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him. He knoweth our frame, 
He remembereth that we are dust.’’ That is the genius of 
the universe, and that is the God who was more gloriously 
unfolded and made known to us through our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Here is the power of the unfolded atonement, that Jesus 
came into life, born at the very lowest point in human life, 
associating with the classes that represented the bulk of 
humanity, the lowest, the poorest, the most laborious, the 
ill-faring bottom of human life. These were his com- 
panions. He taught, and all his teaching was spiritual. 
His life and teaching were but the reduction of spiritual 
influences to the needs of human society and to social con- 
ditions. He suffered for men. He taught that for a just 
man no one can be found to die; for a good man, some 
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peradventure might be willing to die: but that God com- 
mends His love to us, in that while we were yet enemies, 
Christ died for us. He unfolds the nature of God; as 
patient, as gentle, as longing to bring men up from a 
lower and animal plane, to the higher plane of reason, of 
moral sensibility, of spirituality, of walking with God. He 
taught, substantially, this grand doctrine, that man is a 
creature endowed as an animal, with appetites and passions 
and all the rest of the machinery necessary to shove the 
keel of this body through the troubled seas of human life, 
but that he carried higher things, and as they were devel- 
oped in mankind, they suppressed the inferior, basilar 
and animal, and he was raised into the capability of com- 
munion with God and walking with God. He cleared the 
heavens of the devilish creed of superstition. He took 
the thunder clouds out, and left the summer air serene, 
through which we could see the very gate of heaven, and 
the very throne of the Eternal God. He said: ‘Ye are 
not servants any longer, ye are friends, ye are the children 
of God, ye are the heirs of God, joint heirs with Jesus 
Christ of the eternal inheritance! Rise up then out .of 
your low and defiled animal self, rise up into your higher 
spiritual self. Love that which is like God in you, and 
you shall understand God and follow God, and be more 
and more possessed with the divine spirit until you pass 
from glory to glory.” 

Here is my view of the atonement: Such a perception 
of the suffering, death and character of Jesus Christ, as 
when known and received by the world, is the most 
powerful influence that can be conceived of to win men 
from inferior life to superior life and to goodness. And 
that that doctrine may stand in all the glory of its true 
nature, and in all the power that belongs to it, take away 
these barbaric medieval fables, this machinery of an 
atonement made to tie together that which was not 
broken, an atonement made to create as much suffering as 
will be a fair equivalent for so much transgression; the 
doctrine that Christ suffered all that the human race 
would have suffered if they had gone down to hell and 
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eternal perdition; and all these other fables that pervert 
the moral sense of the race, that hide the nature of the 
Creator, and take away its luminousness, its equity, its 
justice—take them away. Bring in the sweet and beauti- 
fal nature before which we can, every one of us, bow down 
saying “ My father;” no rude father half developed him- 
self, wishing to do the best for his child, but ignorant of 
it; no pampering father, himself effeminate by riches and 
pleasure, bringing his children up luxuriously, unfitted 
for life; no sneaking father, no domineering father, no 
father full of hateful prejudices. “ Our father which art 
in heaven;” my heavenly father. This is the wisdom of 
God and the power of God unto salvation, and it is made 
manifest to us in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Now brethren and friends, be sure of one thing, the 
taking away of all these medieval fables is going to leave 
the New Testament cleansed of mistranslations. Itis going 
to leave it consistent and harmonious; it is going to har- 
monize the whole Bible itself. Take the inharmonies, as 
when one has died of infectious disease and the physician 
compels us to roll together the sheets soaked in blood, all 
the excrement, all the cups, and the couch on which the 
sick one lay, and bring them all out and lay them 
upon the pile and burn them; so, I say, take all those 
hideous notions that have terrified the world and defiled 
mankind. Bring them out into the clearer light of the 
love of God in Jesus Christ. Put to them the torch of 
reason, the torch of conscience, the torch of divine 
spirituality, and burn them to ashes. Give the ashes to 
the sea and let the sea carry them to the ocean, and the 
ocean sink them to the bottom, where plummet shall never 
find them more. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We come not, our Father, to ask for things temporal. Thy bountiful 
hand hath provided us, and we live in the midst of thy tokens of mercy and 
remembrance, and are prospered. We come to thank thee for these gifts of 
nature and of providence, to thank thee for our homes, for all the blessings 
innumerable, which have come to us through the faithfulness of our parents; 
for all those ways, in thy providence, by which we have been brought 
through temptation and through trial to a prosperous manhood; for all thy 
dealing with us, by joy and by sorrow, by the truth and our experience in it, 
by which thou hast wrought-out in us any degree of righteousness, any 
control over our appetites and our passions, any better life than that of self- 
ishness and pride. 

We thank thee that thou hast given to us, if not the full vision, yet some 
glimmer of the truth of God, as it is made known to us in Jesus Christ, and 
that the orb of thy nature, discerned afar off, has grown brighter and 
brighter, filling at times the whole soul with joy and surprise and love and 
gratitude; and for all the hope that smooths the brow of care; for all the 
vision of the future, which gives courage to the present; for all the knowl- 
edge of thy wish and love in our behalf and patience, and thy fidelity of 
purpose, which gives to the darkest day cheer, and which overcomes the fear 
of death itself, we render thee thanksgiving. And since thou hast begun in 
so many the work of redemption, cleansing them from bodily sins, cleansing 
them from social and selfish inclinations, inspiring in them some higher 
thoughts-of life and destiny, and above all, bringing them to a personal 
knowledge of thyself and to communion with thee, grant, we beseech of 
thee, O, thou that hast been the author of this faith, to be the finisher, and 
to us the faith that thou wilt not leave us nor forsake us until the very end. 
Bring within the sound of the words of promise those that now hear thee 
not; bring to obedience those that refuse thine authority or neglect it. 
Awaken in indifferent hearts and consciences a salutary fear and earnest de- 
sire, and draw them by that power of thy soul that shall be the cleansing 
and the saving of their souls. 

We pray that thou wilt make the word of truth effectual. Grant that it 
may shine as illumined by thee, and may we be willing, accepting it, to 
put it into daily life and practice; and so may we grow in grace and in'the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Be pleased to accept what we commit to thee, our name, our influence, 
our every thing that is dear, our households, our children and their children, 
all that we are and all that we hope to be; we desire, O God, to invest them 
in thee and leave them without a care in thine hand. And grant that thus 
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we may, evety day, walk in a perfect peace, knowing in whom we have 
trusted, and that he will be faithful to that which we have committed to 
him. Bringing us thus from day to day, and from year to year, at last may 
we see the clouds breaking and the light coming, and the glory of the Lord 
filling the whole horizon, until we rise from glory to glory and enter into 
thine home and our home, and rejoice forever with thee. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. Amen. 
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THE NEW LIFE. 


““ For ye were as sheep going astray, but are now returned unto the shep- 
herd and bishop of your souls.” —1 Pet. ii: 25. 


The Israelites were a pastoral people. For, although in 
the time of the Apostle the pastoral life had largely given 
way to the agricultural, yet all their history, all those 
elements which excited their imagination and rejoiced their 
patriotism were of the pastoral character. It went into 
their poetry, and the agricultural and pastoral figures ex- 
ceed in number and, certainly, equal in exquisite beauty, 
any others that are to be found in the whole range of not 
only the Bible, but of universal literature. For the Israel- 
ites, more than any other people that have recorded their 
sensations and their thoughts, connected the phenomena 
of nature with the idea of an over-ruling God and a su- 
preme providence. The Greek literature contains hardly 
one endearing epithet with regard to mountain, hill, stream, 
tree, beast or anything of the kind. You shall find them 
speaking in Rome of the whole wide country as something 
horrible, and banishment into it from the great, noisy, 
crowded city was purgatory to them. But among the 
Hebrews there was a love of the sun, and of the stars, of 
the hills, of the mountains, of the fountains, of the trees, 
the vineyards, the grasses, the flowers, of the birds, and of 
insects, even. This is eminently seen in the Old Testament, 
but the New Testament is not without a trace of such a 
feeling; and when in the New Testament Christ was rep- 
resented under the figure of a shepherd, it was not only in 
perfect consonance and harmony with all the Old Tes- 
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tament representations of God, but eminently in consonance 
with his own teaching. He delighted to call himself a. 
shepherd, and he carried out the figure in various ways, 
and recurred to it again and again. Not only was he fond 
of it, but it was meant to be to them the type of divine 
nature and divine government. It has been suppressed and 
destroyed almost out of the Christian mind by the abomi- 
nations of a pagan theory that crept in; until now, among 
the best men and in the best churches, there is a veil and a 
shadow thrown over the feelings and dispositions of God 
and his relations to mankind, and men. have to break 
through their theology, the Church theology, to get at the 
real beauty and attractiveness of the divine nature. 

Here we are called wanderers. Men that are converted 
are the men that have wandered away from the right ideals 
of life, and have been brought back again: they were wan- 
derers. You shall hear often that the whole race is totally 
depraved. You shall hear that men are utterly lost, and 
the whole race is lost. That is not the technology of the 
Scripture. There is none of it there. It is absolutely im- 
ported into it by the theologian. Nothing that is allied to 
it. It is absolutely falsifying Scripture. We are repre- 
sented as going astray from right dispositions, and from 
right actions, and from right directions. Our aims, our 
conduct and our character are malformed. Not onaccount 
of anything that has come down to us from some great 
fountain of iniquity—not because mildew and blight has 
settled down on the faculties of mankind—nothing of that 
kind; but having right endowments, and a nature designed 
according to the will of God, men have not learned or been 
willing to use their faculties or natures aright; and per- 
verting themselves in this, way, they have wandered from 
the law and from the ideal of manhood, and when God 
calls them and they hear back, they are wanderers from 
rectitude restored—brought back again. There is no such 
thing, therefore, as native depravity or native sinfulness. 
There is no doubt that by transmission from parent to child 
there may be a morbid constitution of mind; but these are 

‘in special instances, and it is not the way to characterize 
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the human race. There is no part of a man’s body or of 
his soul, that in its own primitive and original nature 
is not right. Take the body, for instance, as an illustration. 
There are a great many men born feeble; a great many 
that are born scrofulous, or with consumptive tendencies. 
These are specials. But, taking the human race together, 
it may be declared that there is not a single organ of the 
body superfluous, or in its own nature and proper functions 
perverted. The brain, the lungs, the heart, the stomach, 
the circulatory system; or the special organs,—the eye, the 
ear, the mouth; or the complex organs,—the hand, the foot: 
they are all right. They are just as right fn the murderer 
as they are in the philanthropist. The uses are not the 
same in the twocases. They were just right, in their normal 
condition, in the man that is utterly broken up in his health: 
it was not that there was any organ that was too much. It 
is.true that there may be a disproportion, and the sins of: 
the parents, as in the drunkard’s case, may be transmitted 
to their children, and they may be born with certain ten- 
dencies; but these are the cases of abnormality—special: 
whereas, taking mankind at large, no surgeon would say 
there is anything to be excised; no member ought to be cut 
off; no organ in the body ought to be taken out. They are 
all right, if they are used right; and what we call health, in 
the body, is a fair analogical interpretation of what we call 
religion. Religion in the soul is what the right use of the 
organsis to the body. When all theorgans of a man’s body 
are carried on according to the laws of nature, you have 
health. What is health? Simply a name for the right 
action of the whole physical frame: and when a man’s 
intellect and disposition, and soul; each part and faculty; 
the reason, the imagination, the affections, and all the ap- 
petites and passions underneath them, are held in subor- 
dination to each other in harmony, there is health of the 
soul; and we call that religion. It is the wholesome action, 
in the right proportions, of the whole of a man's inward 
nature, as health is the right action, in proportion, of a 
man’s physical nature. So when a man has gone astray, 
he has lost nothing, except the right use of himself, He 
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has not lost will-power; he has not lost intellectual power. 
And when a man is recalled from wandering and it is said 
he is born again—a generic term that stumbled Nicodemus 
and has a great many theologians since that day—all we 
mean is that from his wrong use of himself he turns toward 
the right use of himself. Going in the wrong direction, he 
changes his direction; using his moral sensibilities in the 
wrong way, they are changed too. He is brought to recog- 
nize a higher standard of living, body, mind and soul, and 
enters upon that better understanding. Then we say he 
has been recalled by his shepherd; he has returned. He 
was in the wrong pasture; he was in peril; he has heard 
the voice, and been called, and is now restored to the shep- 
herd and bishop—that is, care-taker—of his soul. Every 
organ of the body is according to the design of God in na- 
ture, good. It is wrong use that produces evil. Every 
faculty of the human mind and soul is right and needful 
to the body and soul, to social relations and universal truth. 

But the wrong use of right things issinfulness. It may be 
ina single act, or in a continuity of acts until they become 
habit; then it is character; and character is nothing 
but an automatic practice of wrong uses induced by indi- 
vidual acts of sin. 

Now on the other hand when a man is called of God, 
here is the one grand ideal:—“ Love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” He who carries his whole nature obediently to the 
grand law of love and all its interpretations in God’s word, 
that man has been restored to himself, and in so far to his 
God. Sinfulness is not inherent therefore. It is a state of 
action. It is voluntary wrong doing; and when that has 
been continued for a given length of time we say the man 
is a sinner; that is, he sins regularly—it is his habit; it isa 
disposition; and then, when, having lived in that state of 
indifference, and relatively of all gradations of sin, a man 
is roused, his moral nature becomes kindled, his reason ac- 
cepts the light thrown upon it, he takes God as the grand 
examplar as made known in Christ, and applies himself 
with heartiness and all his will to the development of the 
Christ life in himself, he is restored. Not to perfection; 
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but he is restored, however, to nature, as God means na- 
ture, not as man means it; to the ideal life set before every 
one of us in every part of our nature, as under the benign 
control of true benevolence, sympathy and love. 

Hence the phrase used so continually in these days, 
that mankind are lost, is an inappropriate phrase. It is 
true that all mankind have been lost in the sense in which 
that word is used in the Bible; but if you will bear me 
witness, the word “lost,” as used in theology is absolutely 
different from the word “lost” in the New Testament and in 
the Old. It isa shepherd phrase in the New Testament and 
inthe Old Testament. Men are lost just as a flock is, when 
the sheep have wandered away. They are good sheep 
until they have wandered, and bad sheep afterward. Man- 
kind is never spoken of in the Bible as being lost in conse- 
quence of Adam’s sin, or any other fungus of theology. 
There is no such authority given in the Word of God from 
beginning to end, and the only phrases that have applica- 
tion to moral character and conduct in the whole Bible are 
those borrowed from shepherd life; and the men that have 
strayed from right living and right law are said to be lost, 
just as the sheep is lost when it has gone forth. You will 
find in the Psalms where he speaks of the people of God 
having gone astray like lost sheep. In Jeremiah: “My 
people have been lost sheep.”” In Ezekiel: “I will seek that 
which was lost and bring it again’—that is, bring it again 
to the shepherd and the pasture. In Matthew roth: “Go 
rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” was the or- 
dination of the Apostle. “I come to seek and to save that 
which was lost,” Christ says. You remember the parable: 
“What man having a hundred sheep, if he lose one in the 
wilderness, does not go and search until he finds it, and 
lays it on his shoulder and goes back, and says, Rejoice 
with me, Ihave found the one’ that was lost:” but the whole 
flock was not lost, nor spoken of as such; and the one was 
not lost in our modern theological sense. 

The term lost, then, when applied to men, is a shepherd’s 
term; it means wanderer, one that is out of the way. 
Never, not once, does it carry the idea of a corrupt nature 
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in the theological sense of that term, still less, that “lost 
in Adam’s fall” is taught in Scripture. Herice, men’s natures 
are right if used right. Your reason is good enough if you 
use it well enough. Your conscience is good enough if 
you useit well enough. A man is a lazy man; he has been 
brought up with nothing in his hand; no strength, no skill. 
He has a lazy man’s hand. The hand is good enough, it is 
the wrong use of it, or the neglect of it that is bad; and 
if the lazy hand were to be put to skill, taught to lift, to 
work—to skilled work—the hand is all right as soon as you 
bring it into its right function and give it its right di- 
rection and education. Every faculty of a man’s nature, 
if it is brought into activity and acts along the lines of in- 
tegrity, as they are laid down in the word of God, under 
the supreme dominion of reason, conscience and love— 
every single faculty is good enough in itself. It is born 
again, in the sense that it was paralyzed or perverted 
before; now it has received life again, or has been brought 
to regularity and to right directions again. This is quite 
consonant with reason. This brings the truth home to the 
consciousness and observation of every man. Applied 
common-sense accepts this general statement, and says 
there is nothing abhorrent to reason or observation in the 
doctrine of the perversion of man by wrong use of right 
faculties. 

And then, when on that you teach that there is a way 
of coming back from the wrong use to the right one, it 
amounts substantially in every man’s life to such a degree 
of change in him that it may be said that he is another 
man since he began to use himself right. Here is a man 
that lives in debauch, bloated or pale, according as the 
liquor works on the blood system or the nerve system. 
The nerves are white, and so is the face of the drunkard 
who is being eaten up in his nerves. Men say of him “he 
is used up; he is gone.” Unluckily, he is not gone, but 
stays to torment his household, he stays to be a reprobate 
among men. There comes one of those blessed waves of © 
reformation over the community, and the man between 
whiles begins to get some sort of use of himself; and he 
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has got in some stream of inspiration and. sympathy, and, 
by and by, a sort of hope is flashed on him that he, too, 
may be restored. And when one and another and another, 
old reprobates like himself, bloated and scarred, stand 
saying, ‘““We were just as you are—now, come; we will 
take hold of your hand and help you up;” and a week goes 
by and he don’t drink, feeling wretchedly because he don’t; 
and a month goes by, and he feels a little better; and six 
months go by and he begins to subside in his face, he is 
not half so fat as he was; and after a whole year he is 
cleaned up, and his habits have changed, and everybody 
says: “ That’s a new man.” 

So when men have been living wrong in their under- 
standing, wrong in their conscience, wrong in their loves, 
wrong in all their passions and appetites: and there comes 
some divine inspiration, some succor from the sympathy 
of helping men around about them, and they, little by 
little, begin to crook and to bend the things so that the 
low shall go high, and the high shall go low, and the 
crooked things shall be made straight, and they have been 
put to the proof; but after a year or so men see them and 
they say: “Why, he is born again; he’s not the same 
creature.”’ Now that don’t mean that he entered into his 
mother’s womb to be born again, as Nicodemus thought 
Christ meant, but it is such a change—the sum total of 
the man’s nature is so different from what it was before, 
that he might well be called another man acting there in 
his skin. 

Conversion, then, is the beginning, under inspiration’s 
teaching, an example of the reconstruction of a man’s 
voluntary life. It is the beginning of rebuilding character 
and conduct, on the basis of love. It is the beginning. It 
is no more than the beginning. Of course all the morality 
counts. All that he has received from the morality of 
reflex Christianity; all that comes down to him through 
the hereditary influences of his foregoers, parents, and 
ancestors; all that counts; that is to say, he begins on a 
higher level, higher and higher. But in every individual 
instance the love of God is the supreme motive of life; the 
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love of our fellow men, that is the foundation, and a man 
that has been living on any other foundation than that, 
when he is converted, he comes back to that as the rule 
and law of his life. He is a beginner, or, as newspapers 
often say: “A new beginner;” as if there could be an old 
beginner; as if beginning was not new always. 

Now, I am not urging these matters on the ground of 
rectifying theology, but because it is, in my judgment, of 
supreme practical importance. It is of great importance 
for men to be aware that their relationship to the church, 
and the apostolic ministry, to all ordinances, to baptism, 
to the Lord’s Supper, while they are helps, they are only 
helps, and a man may belong to the church, the oldest or 
intermediate or any other church, and- fulfill church 
duties; if it goes no deeper than that he is not a Christian 
man. To be a Christian means inside work, as deep as the 
conscience, and as the reason; and the man that, beginning 
to be a Christian, is just as ugly as he was before, and just 
as proud as he was before, and just as mean as he was 
before, though he had a thousand altars and a thousand 
priests and maintained every economy of the church, it 
~would do him no good, but to enhance his damnation. It 
is not anything that you get from the church; it is what 
the church enables you to do and rectify within yourself 
that determines the question whether you are salvable or 
not. Righteousness is the one word, the battle cry of the 
Old Testament. Righteousness is the battle cry of the 
New Testament, and the only question as between Paul 
and the other apostles and the Jews, was, what is the way 
to enable a man to be righteous? The Old Testament 
says sacrifices, ritual, laws, and obediences. The New 
Testament says No, these have failed; human nature was 
too mighty for it. Now, a living, loving faith in the power 
of God, present to every man, or faith, that is the 
foundation of righteousness in the New Testament. But 
the Old Bible and the New Bible, both of them have 
precisely the same conception. Religion means the right 
use of every part of a man’s self, body and soul; and if you 
can do it better by the instrument of the churches, do it 
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that way; but the experience of mankind is the Holy 
Ghost or the brooding soul of God, giving light and fire 
to the man’s own soul—that is the thing that will enable 
a man to come from wrong to right living easier. 

Oh, how many, how many a child, firm and obstinate 
and proud, has refused confession or concession; and the 
father’s authority and scowl might silence him, but only to 
make in him the fires of hell. But a mother’s tears and 
tremulous lips and words, breaking down: “Oh, my son!”’ 
brought tears ina moment from him:and he throws himself 
into her arms. Love could conquer what authority could 
not, nora threat. And the love of God in Christ Jesus is 
the salvation of the world, because it is adapted exactly to 
that nature in man that can be persuaded, but cannot be 
driven. 

‘The church is not, then, an assembly of saints. It is a 
school with all manner of instruments that are designed to 
help men. Merely being in the church does not save men. 
A man is saved, because he has been, by the power of God 
working in him coincident with his own will, he has been 
brought into that state of mind in which he can associate 
with God. Heislike him. In elements and essence he is 
becoming like him, and, therefore, can be in affiliation with 
him. Otherwise he would be in opposition perpetually. 
The church is not, then, an assembly of saints. It is an as- 
sembly of men beginning, mostly, and certainly the incom- 
ing into any church is of men that have been lost, wandered, 
gone out of pasture, gone away, and they are called back 
again. 

“Gone out to seek and save the lost,” is the definition of 
the shepherd Jesus. 

And in the Apostle Peter’s case and in our text it is 
declared: ‘“‘Ye were as sheep going astray, but are now 
returned unto the shepherd and bishop of your souls.” 

The life, dearly beloved, on which you have entered is not 
one of eminent vision, not necessarily. Some may have it, 
and some will not. It is not a life of exalted joy necessarily. 
Some have the art of being joyful. Some always take the 
sugar out of every thing they eat; they taste it. Some have 
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the art of being unhappy; they extract the acid out of every 
thing they touch. A man may be a religious person and 
yet not have the art of joy. It is one of the attainments to 
some; it lies very near to the nature of others. When I 
hear brethren rejoicing, in conference meetings, Iam glad 
of it, untii I have reason to suppose that those are mere 
banners thrown up just as we put flags out on any great 
celebration. A man may be an old hunks, and not care a 
snap for his country; but if everybody is putting up flags 
on a national occasion, he is going to put them up, too. 
So it may be in religion. Where a man has great joy, and 
has vocal power, and delivers it, and his life conforms to 
it, it is a beautiful thing; it is a grand testimony. But 
because he has it, men say that he is a saint—he has got 
religion. And so aman goes after joy and thinks it is his 
duty to have it, and by and by he thinks he has got it; at 
any rate, he has it once in a while or in meeting, whereas 
it is all fictitious. It is all a strain. The way for a man 
to have joy is to have harmony—to have obedience in him- 
self to the known laws of God and the known laws of his 
own nature. Whena man has come into this harmony, it 
does not necessarily follow that the harmony shall be an 
outburst of triumphant music in the soul. It may bea 
common choral, almost a monotone. Every variety is 
conceivable. 

But the point that I would make is, that a man coming 
into the Christian Church is coming into right conditions 
in which he may learn how to rectify the aberrations of his 
conduct, and, so far as his nature has been positively made 
morbid, rectify his nature. You have been put in posses- 
sion of wonderful endowments, and: you have perverted 
them all. They have been held under the law of selfishness, 
under the law of greed, under the law of pride, instead of 
the law of sympathy, and drawing-together, the law of 
repulsion, every man looking after his own interests, and 
not upon the things of others, as you are commanded to do. 
When a man sees the falseness of this way, and the error 
of it, and means to go right, he degins. Those of us that 
have to come into the Church of Christ do not come in 
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Saying to everybody: “Now, look on me; I have joined the 
church, and am a Christian, and hold myself amenable 
now to every single element of Christian joy and rectitude.” 
-What would be thought of a child that went to schools 
fifteen years old, brought up in the wilderness with no 
' chances—brought at last to the verge of civilization, and 
when school opens, and he goes to school, his backwoods 
companions hear of it, and say: “O, you have gone to 
school; talk a little Latin to us, we want to hear it. You 
can’t read?” “Not yet.” ‘“ Well, give us some learning. 
What do you know about astronomy? What about the 
earth? What about peoples? Educated people know 
about all these things; do you?” All he can say is: “I 
am going to. I haye begun. I have gone to school. I 
have dwelt in ignorance. I know nothing; but I know it 
is an evil state. I have gone to school, and I am going to 
-apply myself night and day to my studies, and, by and by, 
I hope to be a scholar and an educated man, at any rate.” 

A man has found out that the way of his life, the way of 
selfishness, of. pride and evil passions is the bad way; it is 
contrary to God and nature—the best nature—contrary to 
the welfare of society, of the family and of the individual. 
He is so convinced of it that in covenant in his secret 
thought with God he says: “If thou wilt help me, I will 
from this hour undertake to re-educate myself into the 
Christ spirit.’ What! before he has conviction of sin? 
Well, a man’s conviction of sin of the generic kind does 
not necessarily do him any harm. But to undertake to 
make a man convinced of sin by preaching the doctrine of 
the sinfulness of the race to him is very slow work. 

Let a man take a single precept of the Gospel: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Pray for your enemies. 
He does not need to do but just that one thing. Letaman 
say, ‘‘I am going to begin a Christian life, but I have had 
no conviction of sin.’ How can you until you undertake 
to compare yourself with the law? Take one point of the 
law, and see how you are going to come out. Take that: 
“Love your enemies.” Well, he is gone out a week, and 
comes back, and you say “‘ How are you getting on?” “I 
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never thought it was so hard. I have tried, but I don’t 
seem to myself to have succeeded.” “Well, go on a week 
more.” He comes back after a week more, and says, “I 
don’t believe it is possible for anybody to do it. I have 
tried, and I have tried, and I can’t.” ‘O! when you have- 
come to the test of obedience, you are sinful, are you?” 
“Well, on that point, 1am.” ‘Well, go on right through 
the verse—what you are to feel towards those that perse- 
cute you, that hate you, that spitefully follow after you and 
harass and hound you in every way. Have you attained to 
that state of mind by which you can love them and bless 
them, and live for them, and set them an example.” ‘Oh, 
my heavens! no; I can’t do it; I don’t believe anybody ever 
did it in this world. I don’t believe anybody ever will do 
it in this world.” 

If you want to know whether you are sinful or not, just 
take any of these great characteristic commands of Jesus 
Christ; take any point of example in himself, any conduct, 
anywhere, and try it on. How shall a man know whether 
his clothes fit or not?) He goes into a store and says to his 
tailor, ‘‘ Look here, how do I know what size I want?” He 
looks at him a moment, then takes a boy’s coat and says: 
“Try that on if you please.’ He gets one arm half way 
~down, and he can’t find any arm-hole on the other side: 
““O, that is a world too small for me, I can’t get into that.”’ 
“Well, take the next size,” and so he goes on with him and 
gets one, by and by, that fits easily, and comes around and 
laps about him or towards it. He says: “ Well, this suits 
me.” Try moral qualities in the same way. You have one 
text that leads to this very analogy or figure: “Put ye on 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” as a garment. Put it on your con- 
science. Put on the Lord Jesus Christ as an element of 
love. Put on the saving and helping of men, instead of 
hating men. Try on each one of these Christian graces, 
and see whether they fit you, or whether you can get 
them on, 

You know very well that it is my teaching that a person 
should come into the Church of Christ joyfully, yet not so 
much on account of attainment, but because he has put 
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himself now in the way of attaining, and may hope to 
grow in grace and in the knowledge of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ unto the end. 

So I read and interpret for you, beloved, the text: “Ye 
were as sheep going astray, but are now returned unto the 
Shepherd and Bishop of your souls.” 

What more fitting could there be than to read that out- 
burst of exquisite peti Ws and exquisite poetry which 

our Lord, in his youth, read often and often, and which fed 
in him that habit of calling himself the Shepherd, which 
has made the N>w Testament so beautiful: 

“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want; he maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures; he leadeth me beside 
the still waters; he restoreth my soul; he leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me. Thou preparest a table before me, in the 
presence of mine enemies; thou anointest my head with oil, 
my cup runneth over. Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of-my life, and I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever.” 

May every one of you give thanks, even in your dying 
hour, that it pleased God to bring you unto the Shepherd’s 
house. May not one of you regret, in any way or any- 
_where, that you took this step consonant with nature, con- 
sonant with experience, consonant with philosophy, con- 
sonant with religion, that brings you into harmony with 
God, that, as his scholars you may learn the ways of 
righteousness. 


—_— 
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PRAYER BEFORE SERMON. 


O thou that dwellest amidst the choirs of heaven and seest the out- 
stretching universe, and measurest all things by thine own infinite nature, 
we rejoice that the littleness of earth and of all its affairs doth not lead thee 
to neglect or to forget. Not a star can fall to the ground and thou not 
know it, thou mysterious God, and we are more than they and bear thine 
image. We are thy children, though often recreant and disobedient and 
wandering away from our father’s house; but thou, with infinite patience 
and grace, dost go out to seek and to save us and bring us back to the 
shepherd and bishop of our souls. 

We thank thee; we thank thee for all that thou hast done for us through 
the household; for father and mother; for all thou hast done through those 
that loving thee have loved us in thy spirit. 

We thank thee for the training which we have had; for our place in life, 
and for the discipline of thy providence; for all that which has inspired in 
us hope and noble desires. 

We thank thee for the revelation of God, as made known to us in Jesus 
Christ. We thank thee that we have been able, in some degree, to desire to 
be like unto him. 

Though our vision be feeble, and our endeavors ate very poor, thou, O 
God! hast, by thy power, quickened in us, so that we have learned to love 
and to fulfill some part of the law, some part of the time in the spirit of lov- 
ing. 

We thank thee for all this. We thank thee that there are so many wit- 
nesses in thy presence, that by the grace of God are what they are. We 
thank thee that there are so many that desire to make known to men around 
about them that their repentance is not to themselves, but that they are 
the pupils and disciples of Jesus Christ. We thank thee that so many have 
been drawn, from time to time, to endeavor to live this newer and higher 
life. Wethank thee, O Lord! that into this flock have come, as into the 
pasture, the green pasture by the side of still waters, so many that have now 
for the first time made known their faith and their joy. The Lord bless 
them in their own experience, in their home, in their joy, in their sorrow, 
and may none of them ever turn away from the covenants into which they 
have joyously entered this morning. May they learn, even in the midst of 
trouble, that thy yoke is easy, and that thy burdens are light. May they 
never have doubts so obscuring the heaven that they shall not always behold 
thee. Fill their hearts, and may they strongly turn to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Be with them in all the emergencies of coming days. May they 
be able to live and not afraid to die, whether at home or in the wilderness, 
or upon the sea, or amid strangers in a strange land, whenever they shall be 
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called to go forth, be thou so near to them consciously that they shall never 
be alone and never neglected. Rising from the school life, may they find 
themselves able to speak, though in broken language, the tongues of heaven. 
May they be forever with the Lord. 

Bless this household, and as to-day they rejoice to see so many following 
the cross of Christ, may they also feel that it is for them to be their teachers 
and exemplars. May they take on themselves, joyfully, this responsibility, 
and may the love of Christ abound in all this church, amidst all its mem- 
bers, and in ali the families. 

Bless those that have been in affliction. May their sorrows blossom and 
bring forth fruit in them that shall have been exercised thereby. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon all our endeavors to glorify 
thee in the lives of men. May our schools and our missions and the chari- 
ties of this people, and all their labors of love come up in remembrance be- 
fore thee day by day. Long may the years be delayed when the lights shall 
go out from this sanctuary, and when joy shall cease to chant its notes of 
glory to thee. May thy kingdom come here, and abide here, and thy name 
grow more and more sweet and beautiful to those that in other generations 
shall occupy our places. 

So we pray that thy kingdom may come, and thy will be done in all. the 
earth, and the glory of the Lord shine as the sun, from the rising thereof till 
the going down of the same. 

And thy name shall be praised evermore, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Amen, 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE CRADLE. 


““And they brought young children to him that he should touch them: 
and his disciples rebuked those that brought them. But when Jesus saw it 
he was much displeased, and said unto them, Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of God. Verily, 
I say unto you, whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall not enter therein. And he took them up in his arms, and 
put his hands upon them and blessed them.””—Mark x: 13-16. 


This is very full of meaning. It interprets the abiding 
feeling of God. Whatever may be the outward seeming 
of divine providence as executed by means of natural law, 
behind all natural law we want to know what soul or what 
heart is pulsating. What is that which -is behind and 
above nature? We have it here disclosed. And when 
Christ goes on to say that if a man shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter there- 
in, it has been interpreted, according to the old mechani- 
cal philosophies, that if a man did not give up his reason 
and his beliefs to the ministration of the church, which 
was supposed to represent God; if he did not open his 
mouth wide and swallow whatever dogmas were presented 
to him, it indicated an intractable disposition, and that he 
must be damned. 

Now you will bear in mind that the Kingdom of God is 
no earthly organization. It is the kingdom of emotion 
and of disposition; it is the kingdom of character. And 
God says if the great law of heaven, which is the law of 
love, is not accepted by men with the same docility and 
sincerity with which children accept the administration 
and love of their parents, a man shall not enter into it. 


Sunpay Morninc, May 11, 1884. (Baptism of Children), Lesson, Mark x: 1-16, 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection); 130, 926, 913, 101 
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He shall not know anything about it. The meaning of 
love; that which it is running to; the divine fruit, is such 
an amelioration of men’s nature that they shall be born 
of love fo love. That is the kingdom, and no man can un- 
derstand it that comes in any other way except in sym- 
pathy with this great element of divine and human love. 
No man can enter it by philosophical principles, nor by 
dogmas, nor by submission to ecclesiastical organization, 
nor by any external or mechanical way; but whosoever 
will accept God in the spirit in which a little child accepts 
its mother and father, God will speak to him and unfold 
the mysteries of the Spirit. It is not an argument there- 
fore for priestly authority, and for the submission of the 
laity; it is simply an argument for the absolute submis- 
sion of a childlike heart to the interior spirit, the love 
spirit, of God. 

Now, in order to understand the force of this whole 
passage, we must consider at some length the relation of 
children to human life, and to the world life. And herein 
we are greatly helped, as we are in ten thousand other 
ways, by the more recent unfolding of the origin of things 
through evolution. For we find that in the lower forms 
of existence, in the great invertebrate kingdom, with one 
or two exceptions, offspring have no relation to their 
parents other than physical. There is no love, no recog- 
nition. The spawn of the fish covers the river, and the 
fish knows nothing about it. They are hatched, and the 
fish knows not its offspring except to eat it up. As you 
ascend from the lower forms of unconscious parentage, 
steadily there seems to be an increment in this direction, 
that the parent and the offspring have increasing relations, 
one to the other, until you come to the vertebrates. There 
it is very distinctly made manifest. Take the birds, the 
fowls of the air and the fowls of the yard; there is very ' 
strong parental affection, but it is very narrow and sim- 
ple. The hen that clucks around my door every day with 
her brood of fifteen chickens will quarrel and fight as 
bravely as if she were a lioness, if you attack them openly; 
but if you goin the night and take one from her and kill 
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Or give it away, she don’t miss it in the morning. And if 
in the night you go quietly and abstract another, she 
doesn’t know she is a bereaved mother; and so you may 
reduce her to one chicken, and she goes on acting as if 
she had control of the whole world. So that you see, 
while she has strong affection in one way, it is so small, so 
narrow, sO unrecognizing, that one by one you can di- 
minish her household and she does not grieve—she misses 
nothing. If you go further up, you shall find that when 
you reach the mammals, or those that feed their young 
from their own bosom, a very strong development has 
taken place, bringing them nearer and nearer together. 
Not only is the lioness a lover of her whelp, but she is 
very sagacious about it. Go into the woods and take the 
cubs of a bear, and she will follow your footsteps far and 
near, and woe be to the man that has her young in his 
pouch if she overtakes him. She misses them, and mourns 
them if she cannot find them. Take the calf away from 
the cow, and she goes lowing about, day by day, and week 
by week sometimes. She not only loves it while it is 
present with her; she misses it, as the bird does not miss 
its little one. The sphere is enlarged. When you reach 
the human family, you begin to find then that the scope 
of parental affection is enriched in variety, and immensely 
enlarged. 

Even in the very lowest savage nations, the mother’s 
love is something that rises superior as an angel in the 
midst of all the rude and coarse elements of life. The 
mother’s devotion to her little child, her personal service, 
cannot be surpassed by the highest civilization. But it 
develops in scope as the mind does; for while the poor 
untutored Indian mother loves her child better than she 
loves herself, and gives her hours of service by day or 
by night, and mourns it bitterly, brooding over it, how 
narrow is her thought of the child, how little it is to her, 
compared with that of one cultivated, and whose imagina- 
tion spreads its wings, and making the circuit of all the 
earth and of all time, brings back to the little child in her 
thought all the elements of ‘beauty, and of power, and 
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clothes the little hero with them. And as the mind en- 
larges, so is the scope of parental affection and the imagt- 
nation with which the mother engirds as with bands of 
light the little infant. A civilized anda Christian woman! 
No poet, no philosopher, can tell what is the richness and 
fruitfulness and wonder of the imagination that hovers 
over a Christian woman’s cradle. To her, the star of the 
East comes again to stand over where the young child lies. 
To her, the wise men of the earth might well come, bear- 
ing offerings and incense. To her again are renewed all 
the scenes of the sacred stable where the Child lay. The 
cradle is her temple: the babe is her divinity. And what- 
ever reason can, and whatever fancy can, when both of 
them are stimulated by profoundest love, whatever there 
is near or far, present or to come, that love is woman’s. 
‘“‘Mary kept these things in her heart and pondered them.” 
The pondering of a mother! If it could be written, if 
there were any angelic reporter-band to take the best 
thoughts and the sweetest fancies, and if the life of a 
mother’s heart could be written in those early brooding 
days, it would shine fit to be read in the libraries of the 
heavenly world itself. Human nature never comes so 
near to the divine as when a royal woman pours out the 
full flood of her thought and fancy and love to the little 
unheeding, and to her as yet useless child. Where else 
is she so beautiful as when she sits in the center of this 
mystic circle: as when she sings to her babe, or gazes 
silently as it feeds upon her bosom? The stars have 
nothing so bright, and the heaven scarcely anything more 
pure and more holy than the heavenly love service of a 
mother to her little helpless and unfashioned child. 

Now let us not dwell simply upon this phenomenal 
beauty. Look, for one single moment, upon the power of 
the cradle; for all this love, this outflowing of the divinest 
feelings of human nature was not meant to be expended 
merely as a luxury for the maternal bosom. There is 
meaning in it. It is one of the sources of the greatest: 
power that exists on earth. The power of the cradle is 
greater than the power of the throne; greater really in its 
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diffusion and in its capacity of usefulness; ten thousand 
times greater. Make me the monarch of the cradles, and I 
will give to whosoever will the monarchy of kingdoms and 
of the throne. Motherhood and fatherhood are the foun- 
dation of the highest spiritual conceptions of life and 
Society. There is nothing beyond and higher. If you 
would realize those wonderful passages in the xiii chapter 
of rst Corinthians, which, as applied to ordinary human 
life, seem impossibilities—Paul, I will not say had them in 
his mind, but certainly he might have had—* Love suffereth 
long; love is kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth not 
itself’ —this is the description of the mother overhanging 
her cradle. ‘Love is not puffed up; love seeketh not her 
own; is not easily provoked; thinketh no evil; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
Love never faileth."" It is never wearied, it sleeps not, nor 
does its power depart from it. Now, aside from this 
generalization, where is there an exemplification of the 
true Christian humility? Where can you find in all the 
realm of imagination or inall the cold and frigid definitions 
of theology, anything that will interpret to a man the real 
meaning of humility? which many folks suppose to be 
merely feeling bad, or feeling as though they weren’t worth 
anything, or as if they were not good, all of which things 
may, on occasion, be very properly mixed in; but hu- 
mility is not either of these things. For aman may feel 
that he is strong and wise, and stronger than other folks 
and wiser than other folks, and yet be very humble. It is 
the bringing down of accomplishment and value, and 
organization of character to the very lowest levets of life 
for the sake of love;.that is humility. If you want a defi- 
nition, remember your mother. 

“In honor preferring one another.” But it is impossible, 
say some. You can do it. It is done every day. It was 
done when you were born, and all the way through. It is 
being done in ten thousand households, and the command 
is to make that common in all society which is, thank God, 
so almost universal in every true household where love 
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rules. Men have debated sagely whether there was any such 
thing as disinterested love, and subtle and fine bred brains 
have undertaken to show that because love, the most un- 
selfish, requited one with pleasure, therefore mere pleas- 
ure was the motive that excited to this love. This is 
merely preposterous. Of course, right doing always make 
aman feel better than wrong doing; but that is not the 
motive that inspired it. Disinterested love is nowhere 
greater than in a mother’s heart, and next to that, in a dog’s, 
to our shame be it spoken. No horse, no elephant, no bee, 
no ant, none of the inferior intelligences, can, for one single 
moment, be compared with the generous dog; and it isa 
sadness to me that they had nothing but curs in antiquity, 
and, therefore, the whole Bible speaks despitefully of dogs. 
But, in modern times, when the dogs are bred, where will 
you find more fidelity and more disinterestedness and love 
that follows the heels of abuse? Wronged, beaten, in 
every way harmed, and yet the faithful dog will lay down 
his life for his abusing master. But the circuit of a dog’s 
love is very small. A mother’s love has a horizon that his 
has not. Amother’s love has all the stars of heaven shining 
at night down onit. Serving that little impotence, that lit- 
tle possibility of the future, she asks no other reward than 
the joy of service; she asks nothing; she can’t free herself 
from it. It wins her by the whole strength of her nature 
from pleasure, from honor, from society, from all rest, from 
the glory of the earth, outwardly, from all that has been 
treasured by the accumulated wisdom and refinements of 
the ages. They are nothing to her. The sum total of all 
human experience, if it could be put together in some 
shining bauble, would seem to her as darkness compared 
with the luminous joy with which she serves the young im- 
mortal, her king, her little prophet, her little priest, her lit- 
tle god. The cure for selfishness cannot be anywhere else 
like that. A woman may be a very selfish women as a wife; 
hardly as a mother. She may bea very selfish neighbor; 
scarcely to her child. How many do you and I know, who 
by the cradle are really angels, heavenly angels, but away 
from the cradle, the reverse angels! They have as it were 
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concentrated every juice and sweetness that is in their 
nature to pour it upon the child, and have nothing left for 
anybody else. Now imagine a state of society in this world 
in which this disposition was diffused toward all men. That 
is the command of Christ. This is the ideal kingdom of 
which he says such things, and men say it is impossible, as 
it is impossible, in this state of society. When a man is 
converted, and the New Testament schedules of duties are 
put before him, he says: “It is impossible to make a living 
this way. I can’t live.” 

But the time is coming when the same love that a mother 
pours so abundantly with all the grandeur of heavenly dis- 
position upon the cradle will be diffused, so that man 
shall regard man, the world over, with disinterested love 
and fidelity. And what a state of society that will be! It 
is a long road to it. It is a weary road to it. You may 
spread the knowledge of Christianity and Christian insti- 
tutions and literature very rapidly now, but Christian dis- 

positions, coming up to the measure of Christ’s command, 
_ which is simply the measure of that which God sees pre- 
vails in every household, that is slower—that has ages yet to 
need the schoolmaster, but it is coming; and what we mean 
by the millennial day is when all Christian hearts shall know 
how to love as a mother knows how to love, and a father. 

From this standpoint what a glimpse we get of the world 
to come, where the law is love, where the human heart 
feeds itself from the great fountain of life, and light, and 
love—God; and where every one is to every one, in fidelity 
and intensity of affection and consecration of itself, what 
the wisest, deepest-hearted woman is to the babe that lies 
in her bosom. In such society as that, one’s weary soul 
might long to rest. And when there goes forth by our 
house, not by the way of Greenwood, not by the way of the 
tomb, of the sepulcher, but when it pleases God, marking 
those that are fit for heaven, that he wants for it, to call 
them by a quicker way home—O, into what summer they 
go from this earthly winter, and into what blessed society 
do they enter, and how instantly is the radiance of God—ten 
thousand times more to them than all the summer’ssun, Into 
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that rest which remaineth for the people of God, and where 
- the whole economy and public sentiment and outflow of 
life divine and angelic is as the radiancy of a mother’s 
heart over her first born and best beloved. God takes them 
up into his arms. God puts his hand upon their head, and 
loves them, saying to every bereaved soul, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me.” 

From this condition of the household and of the family 
we see then not only, as I have briefly enunciated it, what 
is to be the true pattern and organization finally of human 
society, but we get light on many of the most perplexed 
questions we have in religious teaching. I know nowhere 
that I can go to illustrate my own view of the atonement in 
contradistinction to the Church view, as it may be called, 
I can find no other illustration that is comparable to this 
for a moment. The power of a soul to rear, to teach, to 
forgive, to wait for or to restrain, to deny, to punish that 
which it loves best of all the world, and for the sake of love. 
I don’t know any other source from which I can illustrate 
this glorious fact more than from fatherhood and mother- 
hood. I don’t know what else is needed. Is any concep- 
tion grander than a revelation of a God doing by the uni- 
verse what a glorious mother is doing by her child? Dol 
need to reason with a mother as to the laws of physics in 
the body of the child, or the laws of the mind in the mind 
of the child, to persuade her to bear for it and endure it; 
to be weary, to wait and to suffer? I don’t need to goany- 
where but to her. There is a preparation there. To be 
sure she knows that the impulse of her nature is in co- 
incidence with all the great laws and economies of this life, 
but the knowledge of the economies of this life are not the 
reason that persuades her to love the child, to bear with the 
child, to be patient. She carries its sorrows even in the 
earliest periods, and when old enougn, she carries also its 
ignorance, and when still older, its disobedience, and when 
still older its sins, and when still older its vices and its 
crimes; and between the cradle and the grave there is not 
an hour in which the child, coming again within the scope 
of her influence, is not received back by the mother heart, 
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for no other reason than this, “I love it, I love it.” That 
1S reason enough. 

What machinery do you need to put between the heart 
of God and this world,—what construction of a law and a 
mechanical government that having been bought and upset, 
God cannot love mankind until, in some way or other, he 
has made a final redemption for them? Some thing has 
got to be done to let him, something to the Church, or for 
the Church, before God can receive and reconcile men to 
himself! 

The only atonement that this universe needs is that heart 
in God which we see in a woman towards her babe, and the 
atonement of Jesus Christ is but the manifestation, the in- 
terpretation into human conditions of that great orb of 
divine patience and love which is rearing up its great in- 
fluence through the ages, and by the power of its redeeming 
love. The iove of God is the salvation of the human family; 
don’t put anything else between. You ask me, What do 
you do with the Scriptures? I wish I had time to tell you, 
but not this morning. Christ Jesus came to supersede the 
law of the Old Testament, and the Jews, faithful to the 
last to their national beliefs, refused Christ, because, they 
said, “‘ We cannot give up Sacrifice; we cannot give up our 
Mosaic laws.” Paul found it necessary, therefore, to say 
to them, ‘“‘ Christ Jesus don’t require you to abandon it in 
any unfavorable sense; he himself stands as a superior 
power to do for you what Moses undertook to do for you 
by those mechanical and vicarious arrangements;” and so 
there is an argument running through Paul’s letters to show 
that Christ redeemed man by making the law honorable, by 
satisfying the law, as the Jews were themselves bound by 
it. All the theologies interpret it to mean that God had, 
before he could redeem man, to satisfy some public senti- 
“ment in heaven, or some system of law universal and eter- 

nal, whereas the doctrine that Christ brought into this 
world was that the love of God is so from eternity and to 
.eternity, and that out of that love spring both influences 
and possibilities for the redemption of mankind. 

But we are not to go on wearing the old vestments and the 
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old instrumentations of worship of the Jewish people to 
eternity. We have the liberty of thought and the liberty 
of feeling, and the impassioned liberty of love of the New 
Testament, free from all the rubbish of old Jewish super- 
stitions. 

It is the hope of my life, the longing of my life, 
and it shall be the endeavor of my life, to bring forth 
such a view of the character of God in Christ Jesus 
that every poor soul in the world shall be able to feel “he is 
mine, just as the sun is mine.” And who owns the 
sun? The magnolia, beautiful, pure, with cups that 
diffuse ifcense to the very stars by night and the sun by 
day? Oh, yes, but not one whit more than the violet that 
grows near it. Who owns the sun? The bird that flies 
with brilliant plumage on every side. Certainly; but notone 
particle more than the barn yard hen without a feather of 
beauty about her. Who owns the sun? The radiant 
beauties of the world? The toad, too. The sea is full of 
creatures that own the sun, and the air full of insects that 
own the sun, and the earth full of worms that own the sun, 
and everything that needs the sun owns it. And who needs 
God, and who owns God? Whoever wants him; he is there 
for all. Whosoever will let him come and take of God’s 
swelling flood freely. It is not like an earthly substance 
that can be wasted by using it; it is the eternal existence 
of God’s love. All those apparent contradictions and ca- 
cophonies that exist in human life, by and by, when the 
evil is removed, we shall see that there is a use in them; 
and, as in some of Beethoven’s symphonies, there are pass- 
ages that rasp the ear and that quiver the very foundations 
on which we stand, but are like gorges, which open out into 
valleys of beauty, made more beautiful by the contrast; 
so, by and by, in another life, we shall see that the things 
that in this life seemed such hard things were working out 
results that were beneficent and beautiful, past language. 

The cradle will become regnant in proportion as society 
advances. I have spoken of its power upon the individual 
and of its power upon the evolution and understanding of 
the great truths of God and of the Gospel. It hasa power 
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directly upon society, and it is growing more and more 
from age to age. And it is by reason of the value of it and 
what is invested in it that society is called to protect, first 
and beyond all other things, the things that are lowest. If 
the father and the mother take charge of that which is the 
very lowest and most useless of anything in the house and 
give that which is most precious in themselves to it, soa 
true Christian civilization should beget in society a dispo- 
sition to take care ot the bottom things, the lowest things, 
the most rebellious things, that make the least report to the 
senses. Homes, not the regent, but the humble, the most 
obscure, the most helpless, the most ignorant. Care for the 
millions is the legitimate outgrowth of Christianity, and as 
we recognize in the’ family that the older can care for them- 
selves, so human society must recognize that rich men and 
strong men must-take care of themselves. It is the ignorant 
man and the poor man, and the laboring man that need 
care to be taken of them, therefore, the first impulses of a 
truly civilized community should be this, to guard the 
homes, take care of homes, and that,in several ways.. 
Now, among the laws of the community and among the 
wisest, is that which declares that a business so perilous as 
the selling of intoxicating drinks should not stand upon the 
same foundation that ordinary commerce does. It is so 
dangerous; it is so dangerous that it is not safe to leave 
it to every man’s choice. The law everywhere, and by the 
recognition of everybody, says: “This is a kind of business 
that requires police regulations,” and the law declares, and, 
for the very best reasons, that drinking shops shall not be \ 
open on Sunday. This is nota religious requisition. It is 
not because we are attempting to enforce the sanctity of 
Sunday, though it does enhance it. That is not the motive; 

it isnot that men may be compelled to go to chureh, it has 
no religious influences at all, in so far as organized religion 

is concerned; but this, the habits of business throughout 
the community pay men their wages on Saturday night; 
then comes a whole leisure day, Sunday, and by opening 
on every side, with sensuous temptations, these drink- 
ing halls, the father, son and husband are perpetually 
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tempted and are overborne by it to spend their week’s 
earnings, or the most part of it, in drinking and in useless 
and damaging revelry. The wife is helpless, the children 
are helpless, and the earnings of the week are squandered 
in multitudes and multitudes of instances by the parents on 
a Sunday, and, therefore, it is an act of humanity—it is an 
act that goes down to the very bottom of things to say: 
“You shall not open these drinking places on Sunday and 
cheat the wife and cheat the children by tempting the hus- 
band to squander his week’s wages.” There is the founda- 
tion of that. Therefore it is that our Excise Commission- 
ers are appointed to see to it that grog shops are not open 
on Sunday. The men that do not like it say: “ That is 
bigotry; that is an attempt of the church to ride our liber- 
ties down.” It is no such thing. If there was no church, 
it would be humanity and justice. Wesay to them: “‘ The 
law shuts up the drinking saloons on Sunday, that the chil- 
dren may have some chance; that something may remain 
to pay for their clothes as they go to school; that something 
may remain to get them better food and raiment than they 
otherwise would have.” It does not rise as the atmosphere 
of religion. It is simply justice to the poor and weak; it is 
care for the cradle. The very foundation of human society 
is endangered by this poison and pollution that is con- 
stantly thrown into it. 

Now, if that law is equitable, and if there is any justice, 
then it is perfectly right that the custodians of the law 
should see to it that the law is obeyed. We have a great 
many criminals that break the law; there is only one class 
of criminals that break it with impunity, and that is liquor 
sellers. I can’t break it. If I dump a load of coal before 
my door and leave it there twenty-four hours, I have the 
police after me very quick; they won’t let medo that. If I 
make a nuisance in my neighborhood, I am hauled over the 
coals at once. But here is a large body of men that, by 
their interest, and their cunning, and their political power, 
have originated almost a public sentiment, namely that 
men who deal in the most dangerous element of com- 
merce—drink—that /key may break the law; and people 
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smile and say: ‘O, well, you can’t help it; you can’t help 
it.” They are the only legalized criminals. 

Now there is a case just in point. Our new President of 
the Board of Police has issued a declaration that the shades 
shall be opened so that a policeman can see what is going 
on inside of the drinking booth or saloon, and a large 
deputation of brewers and others have gone to the Mayor of 
this city, and, I understand, report that he has rather leaned 
to their propositions. .I don’t believe it, but they do, and 
boast it, that he is to use his influence to let them keep up 
their shades. One of our most excellent papers is arguing 
their case for them, saying this is the tyranny of bigotry in 
this matter. Why haven't they a right to keep their shades 
down? I will tell you why. Of some 2,200 of these men, 
there are over 1,200 that defy the law and sell liquor on 
_ Sunday secretly, first cheating those that do not, and then 
violating the law besides. It is known, and they know 
that, and they do not hesitate to say, “Of course we are 
breaking the law, but then we have had a rather lenient 
supervision, and we don’t see why you should put the screw 
on so tight just now. We have been disobeying the law so 
_ long, why not disobey it a little longer?” But the police 
say, “‘ We can’t see whether you are keeping the law or not, 
and you must put your shades down so that when we are 
walking up and down we can see whether you have a crowd 
in there drinking or not.’’ ‘“O,’” says one writer, in a 
letter to the papers last evening, “a daughter of mine is to 
‘be married to-morrow, and we are going to use the saloon, 
and I am obliged to throw up my window shades and let _ 
everybody who passes by see what is going on inside.” 
Well, that would strike one as beinga rather extreme, hard 
case. But all he had to do was to go to a commissioner 
-and say, “Mr. Commissioner, I am going to have my 
daughter’s wedding in my saloon to-night or this afternoon. 
It is not for selling drink. There will be none of that. I 
want a special permit to use my saloon for the wedding of 
_my daughter.” It would be given to him. It would be 
given,to anybody that. would show a good reason, other 
than the selling of liquor, for. the closing the windows of 
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his saloon. And yet itis made a plea and is brought in to 
appeal to the sympathies of the community. If it is wrong, 
as it is, then the police ought to be able to detect those that 
are selling intoxicating liquors on Sunday, and to take 
away their licenses and shut them up. Never was a clearer 
case in this world, never a case that ought to appeal more 
to every man that believes in the home and the cradle than 
these humane laws, whose practical operation it is to serve 
and save the homes of the poor man, and the children that 
are being reared in these homes of the million. 

It is a delicate and difficult thing to introduce better cus- 
toms over against the relaxations of morality in days gone 
by. Ido not wish to speak unadvisedly in regard to the 
commissioners, who, I believe, are honest men, and try to 
do their duty, nor in regard to the Mayor, of whom there 
are two words of report: one, that he has made peace with 
the brewers. I have no objection to that; they are men. 
The other, that he has made peace with the liquor dealers. 
They are men, too. But I want him to make peace with 
the law, and it is said that he does not. I do not believe 
it, although a minister told me so yesterday night. I do 
not believe it. I had something to do with the election of 
Mayor Low. I honor him. I think we have had a won- 
derful blessing under the administration of the law during 
his incumbency of the office of Mayoralty. It will take a 
good deal more than the testimony of even an energetic and 
zealous minister to make me believe that he is inclining 
against the law and is leaning to give it an interpretation 
in favor of brewers or distillers, or the sellers of beer and 
any other intoxicating drink. When I learn it from his 
own lips, then I shall know what to say. 

Since the cradle is the very root of human society, it is a 
wise economy in every community that sees to it, that all 
the children are educated, and that the means of education 
be made so ample and convenient that there shall be no 
need of complaint. More than that, I hold that no parent 
has any such right to his child, as that he shall withhold 
him from knowledge, for the sake either of pelf or prejudice, 
or superstition, condemning the child to all the disabilities 
that ignorance brings with it. 
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Compulsory education is taking the side of the little 
child as against the heartless pride or venal instincts, of 
a rude or vulgar father. I think that the system of law 
that renders education compulsory was inspired by the 
spirit of the cradle. It is the ever-growing duty in a lower 
sphere of following that which emanates from the heart of 
God in the larger sphere. No father has a right to cheat 
_ his child of that which is worth more than money, more 
than honor, more than power—the unfolding of himself. 
To be born with a mind carries with it the right to unfold 
that mind. To have a navy is to have a right to an ocean 
to sail it in, and to have the right of humanity is to have 
the right to develop ourselves in it to the largest propor- 
tions of knowledge for the sake of humanity in ourselves 
and in society at large. 

Therefore, when I see prodigality of legislatures and of 
administrative bodies, it is prodigality for material things. 
They are prodigal for sewers, which are very good things 
indeed. They are prodigal for political instrumentation, 
for politicians. Iam not stingy; I am willing that they 
should have something. But their prodigality is for every 
thing that is material. Their stinginess is for that which 
comes right home to the very instinct and interior heart of 
true wisdom and benevolence. Economical for schools, 
prodigal for politicians, stingy for schools, but able to 
build great city edifices, that men may have jobs and make 
money. Aqueducts, street sweepings, new street openings, 
new pavements—all these material improvements are very 
good. I believe in them. I rejoice in them; but I tell you 
that the road to wisdom is a more precious road than the 
road between here and the metropolis of the earth, if there 
were one. 

Take care of the schools and have more of them, and if 
you are going to take care of the schools, take care of the 
school teachers. If you are going to take care of the 
school teachers, understand one thing. You never will be 
able to have the best schools for the children of the poor, 
until you make it the interest of men and women to devote 
their lives to that business, just as professional men de- 
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vote their lives to their occupations. Give the Mayor less. 
Give the Aldermen less, if you give anything. (If they 
have nothing, they will get it.) Reduce salaries everywhere, 
but increase them in schools. Now, not one in twenty 
teaches a school, except as a stepping-stone to something 
better by and by. A young man wants to raise money to 
go to college with. When he gets through there he wants 
to raise money to go through his profession, and when he 
has got money he abandons the school. We do not do so 
in medicine, we do not do so in law, we do not doso in 
the ministry. Wedo so in our common schools, and yet 
the teachers of our common schools are more value to the 
children of the whole community than lawyers, doctors 
and ministers rolled up in a bundle all together. We have 
been working at the top of society. We have been form- 
ing our estimates of value by meritricious standards. The 
child is more to the mother than all creation. The weak 
and the poor are more to God than all creation beside. 
It ought to be so, to a Christian community, to the church, 
and to civilization which boasts so much. of its Christi- 
anity. 

A woman goes into the common school saying, “I dedi- 
cate myself to the children of the community?’ No, no, 
it is a good place to wait in until God sends some one to 
take her out of it, and then she goes! Men are making it 
a thing aside, but we must make the schools so honorable 
that no other schools can live along side the public schools; 
because they are schools for the children of the poor, for 
the helpless and the lowest and the poorest, and even for 
the outcast, you must make them glow with beauty and 
honor. Do not crowd them. Do not poison the children 
and suffocate them with unventilated air. Do not make 
the schools like barns transmogrified with seats. Make 
them palaces of beauty. Build atthe bottom. Build with 
beauty, build with power. Let the cradle dominate over 
the State House, and over the City Hall. The power of 
the State lies in the bottom of it. Take care of that and 
you take care of the whole, 

Time fails—but I do not. The subject is simply illimit- 
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able, so I may just.as well stop here as go further. I 
cheer you by the observation, but I will take it up again 
some future time, and I hope to do it better justice, 

Let me only say now, beyond and in addition to that 
Sweet spectacle of blossoming May around about this 
plaform this morning, and in addition to all the genial and 
beautiful conceptions that rise in our minds from their 
homes and the love of father and mother; and to all inter- 
pretations that spring out of these young concentrated 
lives, and the lives of parents concentrated to them; and to 
all the relations which the children have to civilization and 
their rights to protection against the aggression, greed, 
viciousness of evil doers; and to the whole theory of the 
state in regard to the education of its young—in addition 
to all this let me only say: He that would be first among 
you, let him become your servant. He that would see the 
top of things let him go to the bottom. He that serves is 
nearest Christ, who said, that the son of man came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister. In the original it is 
slave, to be the slave of men. The mother is the slave of 
the cradle. The church ought to be the slave of all that 
are in darkness and in ignorance. The State should make 
itself a slave to the poor, a slave to those that have neither 
wealth nor power, nor any other possession. Good citizens 
should make themselves, with all their power and influ- 
ence, the servitors of those at the bottom of society, that 
have least and need the most. 

God grant you this Christ-like spirit. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Grant unto these chiidren, thou shepherd of the lambs, thy smiles and thy 
benediction. Command all the elements which serve men at thine order, to 
serve them. May their lives be precious with thee. May they grow up in 
the fear of God, which is the beginning of wisdom, and in the love of God 
which is the end thereof. May thy servants, the parents, from the very be- 
ginning feel that they are entrusted with these children. That they are 
not theirs, but that they are the Lord’s. May they enter deeply and with all 
the force of parental love, into the meaning of that ordinance which now 
they have observed. May they bring up these children more faithfully, in 
that they have promised before God, and in the midst of their brethren, to 
rear them in virtue, in honor, in truth, in loyalty, and in piety. We pray 
that thou wilt make these’ children as so many stars in the households, 
shining brightly in the light and in the darkness. Be gracious unto every 
one of these families, that they may have, not only the hope and bounty of 
a life spent in goodness here, but may they also have, hanging above their 
heads, that more glorious invisible life toward which we are all journey- 
ing. 

If there be any here this morning with bereaved hearts, bless them. If 
there be those whose cradles are empty, bless them. Thou that didst take 
little children into thine arms, and they were not afraid of thee, and didst 
lay thy hands upon their head and bless them. ‘Thou hast not forgotten 
them, Lord. ‘Thou hast gathered a great many lambs into thine arms, and 
lain thy heavenly hand upon them, and they are blessed to-day in the sight 
of these dear ones. If there be any wounded hearts that remem! er their 
own treasures, seemingly gone, give them faith this morning to rise above 
sight into the great invisible realm, to follow and to find, not far from the 
loving Saviour, those whom he hath taken from them. 

Lord, we pray that thou wilt grant in every one of these households that 
the spirit of Christ may prevail in all gentleness, in all patience, in all love, 
in all purity, and in all fidelity. We pray that thou wilt make every thresh- 
old, as it were, the gate of heaven, Go in and out, and abide with thy 
servants. May the morning and the evening flame burn upon the altar of 
devotion, and may they find thy presence, and have faith in thy providence, 
and abundant strength by which to bear all the necessary labors, burdens, 
trials, and sorrows of this life. 

We pray that thou wouldst bind up broken hearts. May those whose 
companions have gone from them see them, beckon them from the heavenly 
walls, and hear them saying, ‘‘ Come, come.” As we journey, day by day, 
and the flowers fall from our summer, and the autumn draws near, and 
things change, may they change to brighter hues, and the end be more 
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beautiful than the beginning of growth. Grant, we pray thee, that all our 
thought and feeling and love and emotion may center so in heaven, that, as 
we draw near to it, we may be as victors coming home from the battle field, 
to be crowned, received, and greeted by innumerable multitudes who shall 
go forth to meet us. May we have this thorough hold upon the life which 
is to come. May we refuse to give up hope in the promised peace. While 
earthly things pass, and the beauty thereof be changed, and all is vanity 
around about us, may the glories of heaven never fade, and may there be 
no change there to our thought, except from glory to glory, until we are 
permitted, whether triumphant, or as weary pilgrims, whether as victors or 
as those overborne, to enter in, and our lightest call at the gate bring forth 
thine angels of welcome. 

May we, all of us, enter in and be forever with the Lord, to whose glori- 
ous name shall be the praise, forever and ever. Amer, 
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MUTUAL JUDGMENTS. 


“Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, 
restore such a one in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself lest thou 
also be tempted. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” —Galatians vi: I, 2. 


The law of Christ is the law of universal love; and it 
requires every man to be interested in every man and in his 
difficulties; to be in sympathy with him and in all the 
spirit of helpfulness, although the act may be beyond our 
power. It requires us also to bein sympathy with men not 
alone when they are doing right, but when they are doing 
wrong. A fault is anything inconsistent with the rule of 
life or duty. In common usage it is a minor transgression, 
but here undoubtedly it is comprehensive; it includes 
whatever a man does aside from the rule of rectitude or 
aside from any law, ideal or measure in life by which men 
are accustomed to be judged. It may respect the man’s 
person, his body, health, his strength, or it may respect a 
man’s mind, his judgment and misjudgments, his temper, 
his disposition generally. It may have respect to a man’s 
social connections, neighborhood; his relations to the 
family and to all the collected families. It may have re- 
lation to his religious connection; what as a churchman, 
what as a professing Christian, his faults, feelings and trans- 
gressions. It may have relation to his civil and to his 
business duties, commercial or political. For you perceive 
that a man as he is developed by civilization and religion 
stands at the focus of concentric circles, himself the center, 
his immediate social relations the sweep outside of that; 
his neighborhood relations still another, his business rela- 
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tions still larger, his civic relations larger, yet, and he is 
obliged to carry himself discretely and wisely by the laws 
that stand related to him, to his social connections, to his 
general connection with the whole community, to his 
business and to his civil relationship; and there is no 
creature so taxed, that we know anything about, in God’s 
universe, as a man, that has so many rules and regulations 
which he is bound to observe and which, if he does not, and 
stumbles, are counted for faults. Faults run along a large 
scale. Some put him to little inconvenience and his friends 
to none. Some seriously implicate the happiness of those 
about him as well as his own. Some have a wider scope 
and reach, and take in no inconsiderable part of the com- 
munity ; and some faults may strike at the very founda- 
tion of organized governments, and of human existence 
itself. So that faults run from a very high pitch to a very 
low one, and I suppose they are all included in this observa- 
tion of the Apostle: “If any man be overtaken bya fault.” 

Ah! Itisarace then, or a battle. It implies that the man 
is conscious of danger, and that he undertook to escape 
but was overtaken—the faults ran faster than his virtue 
did; the enemy, whatever it was, was too quick for him: it 
excludes naturally, therefore, those that seek faults; that 
hunt for them, as it were, and do wrong deliberately. 
There is another category for all such. But it implies that 
men are in this life seeking on the whole to do aboutright, 
but that here is a wolf after him, and he runs, but he’s not 
able to escape; or that he isin the enemy’s country, and 
knows that he is in danger, and spite of all his watchful- 
ness he sees that he is surprised by guerillas, and he takes 
nimbly to his feet, but they are quicker than he, and they 
overtake him. ‘If aman be overtaken in a fault ”—im- 
plying that on the whole his intent was good, but he 
stumbled, or was seized, or run down. Then the Apostle 
says in respect of such, “Ye that are spiritual, restore 
such.” Well, this is bringing the matter close home, be- 
cause it has generally been considered that with jolly good 
fellows in the world, if any fault were found in a man they 
would say, “ O, don’t touch him.” They don’t eare for it 
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in a spiritual.point of view, and they laugh with him and 
carouse with him—they know that he’s a good fellow on 
the whole, and. there is a sort of tough charity existing 
among people in the community that have no spiritual 
instinct or sensibility. They don’t care much about it. 
Pleasure and pain is their idea of morality. He that 
makes pleasure is good,and the man that makes pain is 
bad, no matter who he is. 

Passing by all these, the divine authority says, “ye that 
are spiritual,” ye that have minds that are illumined by 
the direct spirit of God, ye that have the highest concep- 
tions of what is right and what is wrong; ye who are in 
dead earnest yourselves, and for others, to see that they 
do what is right and avoid what is wrong: ye that have 
good conscience, and a true faith in God, and a reai anxiety 
for religious excellence everywhere among men, yeare the 
ones to whom God appeals. What? How? “Ye that are 
spiritual restore such an one.” QO! put him just where he 
was before? Yes. Liberate him if he is caught; lift him 
up if he is bruised; put him back if he has been unsettled 
and carried out of the way. Ye that are the most consci- 
entious, and have the highest ideals; if ye are Christ’s your 
high ideals are to show themselves over against the faults 
and mistakes of men, as God’s great leniency shows itself 
over against your mistakes and your sins. Restore such 
an one. 

“QO yes. But trounce him first. Talk to him until we 
touch the very bottom of sensibility, and when you have 
chode with him, made him feel everything that you can, 
then restore him as a great favor.” Ohno,no,no! “Ye 
that are spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meek- 
ness;”—sweetness, peaceableness, gentleness, kindness, and 
with all a mother’s tender consideration. Restore him in that 
way. And it is not done yet. “Considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted.” Consider what an imperfect creature 
you are. How far you are in many directions if not in 
every one, from perfectness yourself. You that have been 
sick know how to pity people that have been sick. You 
that have been in danger know how to have more sympa- 
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thy with men that are in like danger. And the Apostle 
says, “ You know how fallible you are, how constantly you 
are falling and slipping into faults. When another man is 
in fault be very gentle with him. Restore him. Put him 
back: and do it so gently that as it were your hands shall 
drop perfume while you lay them upon him; and do it, too, 
because this is being a Christian; this is to be spiritual, 
Christlike. 

Our liability to fauits depends on a thousand different cir- 
cumstances, and the inventory of all these conditions would 
consume a volume. It may be said, however, that our lia- 
bility to fault is largely in proportion to the standard 
which we propose to ourselves, If the standard is high, 
and just in proportion as it is high, we are liable to come 
short and make errors, and so to fall, or to stumble, into 
faults. According as one’s relations are complex are his 
liabilities to faults and mistakes. A man that lives by 
himself alone cannot commit a great many faults. On a 
desert island, a shipwrecked sailor has no relations except 
to food, shelter, warmth; and if he attends to thosehe has 
no more duties. Hecannot find fault with his neighbor, for 
he has not got any. He never fails to pay his taxes, for 
there are not any taxes. He keeps the law—there is no 
law. And as the man stands absolutely solitary, his duties 
are few, his rules of life are very few, his faults are few. 
But when you give a man intelligence, bring him into rela- 
tion with society, which is so vast and complex, and oblige 
him to move up and down in all these provinces and rela- 
tionships, and still to keep his high aims, he is lable to 
stumble and to fall according to the complexity of the situa- 
tion in which he is. And then comes in also the question 
of social liabilities. A child is what he is partly on account 
of what his father is and what his mother is. We are what 
we are by reason.of our sensitive connection with the group 
which we call our friends. We go up with them and we 
go down with them. A man is more or less determined in 
his nature and character by the city or the town he lives in. 
Nobody can free himself from the subtle and perpetual ~ 
influences that work upon the intelligence, upon the con- 
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science, and upon the ideals of life. We are members 
of a complex body jin family relation, or in civic rela- 
tions, and as the foot cannot ache without having the 
whole body ache, and the hand cannot suffer and the 
whole body not suffer, so every man more or less is so con- 
nected by vital nerves with the whole community in which 
he is, that he comes up with them and goes down with them, 
and he commits faults simply because he cannot separate 
and disentangle himself quick enough not to go as the mul- 
titude are going. Earthquakes upset all order and all cus- 
tom; ravages of war and revolutions dislocate all ordinary 
ways, and the roads are blotted out; and men may do 
things by compulsion that they would not voluntarily do, 
on account of their social liabilities; so that by the very 
force of God’s creative idea a man in this life is not only 
subject to the sense of emotion, or rather to the facts of 
emotion, but he is so complicated with the whole mass of 
humanity, that it may be said that no man that ever lived 
but the One, and no man that ever will live, but must 
needs stumble and fall, or if not fall, go lame. If a man, 
therefore, commit a fault, it includes you and me and 
everybody else. “ Consider, therefore, yourselves.’ Weare 
allof usin adrove. We are all of us of one nature in the 
one world, under the one system, and there is not a man 
that lives that does not commit faults every day of his life, 
They may not be of the severest kind. They may not be 
the faults you disiike the most. You commit them; not as 
your neighbor does, but in your own way. Everybody 
does; and everybody, therefore, is dependent upon the 
charity and the good will of his neighbor for himself, and 
the command is, return that good will, and that charity, 
since you yourself are liable to suffer in this very way, and 
are suffering all the time. Treat every man as you would 
wish him totreat you. So that it runs itself out and comes 
to be what is called the Golden Rule or law, “ As ye would 
that men should do to you, so do ye also untothem.” It is 
part of the grander law which may be said to be the mar- 
row of all government over intelligent beings in the uni- 
verse: ‘“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy neigh- 
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bor as thyself.” And as to thy neighbor, he is thy neigh- 
bor that has fallen into trouble, whether you knew him or 
not, according to the parable of the Good Samaritan. We 


cannot, of course, treat all faults just alike. Thatis to say,” 


some need surgery, some need simply medicine, some need 
simply watchfulness. Some faults are like dust upon gar- 
ments. A little brushing relieves us of them. Faults run 
so wide a circuit and so long a scale, that we cannot treat 
them all by one rule, and there is noone rule but love, with 
which to treat them. 

The spirit in which Christ enjoins us to look to men that 
are in fault is the spirit of sympathy, and really of helpful- 
ness, at least in desire. A physician is the best friend of 
one that is sick, and he would be very soon.a physician 
without practice, that went to the door and said, “ Hello, I 
understand you have been eating green apples! I am glad 
of it. You had no business to; you knew enough; I 
I have told you that a great many times, and now 
you take care of yourself. It is nature’s penalty. You 


brought it on yourself. Lie there and ache. I am glad - 


you do.” That is a great way of treating sickness, 
though it was the child’s fault or the man’s fault. A 
man has by excessive indulgence come to the very edge of 
mania; he sees worms and insects that no vermifuge would 
affect; wasps, spiders, rats, mice, everything all around 
him. Jania a potu. And what would you think of a doc- 
tor that should come in and say; “ You brute, didn’t you 
know before you went into that debauch just where you 
were, what probably the effects of it would be? I wish the 
spiders would bite you; I wish the rats would run over 
you, and gnaw you. You are a fool, and you have been 
foolish for years, and I have told you, and told you, and 
told you, and it didn’t do any good.” Ifa man had any 
vitality left, he would kick the doctor out of doors because 
he had faults, for that is generally the way; we generally 
do play battledore and shuttlecock with each other, batter- 
ing faults backward and forward. A brave man would not 
know that a companion was in captivity among the Indians 
and not venture something for him. What if he did cau- 
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tion him not to ride out unattended? What if he did warn 
him? If the man was careless and heedless and was 
snatched up, bound and hidden away for to-morrow’s tor- 
ment, he would creep on his belly until the moon went 
_ down, and steal in with every guise and cut the man’s cords 
and withes and snake him out, and put himself behind him 
to defend him if they were discovered, and work him back 
again into liberty and the settlements. That is good com- 
panionship under such circumstances. We have a kind of 
illustration in this rough way of that which is recognized 
by the universal moral sense of man. No _ preaching. 
When a man is yet under the smart and torment of some 
wrong committed, it may be scorching him, or is eating up 
the very vitals of his life, that is no time for men to preach. 
What he wants is balm, quiet. Complain of him afterward, 
but the moment when a man is at the very focal point of 
exquisite suffering by reason of fault, that is the time for 
one to pour in the oil and the wine. What if the good Sa- 
maritan had said to the man that went down from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho, “You fool, you, what did you go down this 
way for? .Didn’t you know that it was infested with rob- 
bers? You knew that you had no business to go this 
way, However, I won’t see you die. Vil look at your 
wounds,” and he pulls it open and looks at it. 

“ Well, it was a pretty deepjone, was’nt it?” No, no! 
The man was almost dead, and he bound up his wound, 
pouring in oil and wine—a curious. medicament—and put 
him on his own beast, so that he had to walk himself, and 
carried him to an inn, and took care of him. And the 
most astounding feature is that he took out two pence and 
gave them to the landlord, which he thought rather ex- 
travagant. ©, that we might have Oriental taverns! 
And he said, Take care of him, and if you expend any more 
than that—more than that! you would be turned scorn- 
fully out of a house if you offered less than that, such has 
been the development of civilization. He was a brother 
to him, and he had regard to his feelings as well as to his 
health and life. When a man has committed a fault, 
while you attempt to repair the fault itself, jf it is one 
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that injures his reputation, try to cover to hide it. And 
that is one of the very virtues of secretiveness and cau- 
tion. Orif he has injured his credit, try to repair that. 
‘Bear one another’s burdens,” says the context. Try to 
put the man back, if you possibly can, just where he was 
before he committed his mistake, with the understanding 
that he don’t need any preaching. He has seen all the 
consequences of the fault, and he is suffering sharply un- 
der it. Treat him so that he can never mention your name 
without tears in his eyes. That is Christianity—to do such 
a thing as that, is to be a Christian, and not to do it, is to 
be an infidel. There is an infidelity of the outside that 
rejects the book and rejects the church, but is oftentimes a 
great deal better than the belief that is inside, that holds 
to the book and rejects its contents. To be a Christian is 
to carry out the spirit and mind of Jesus Christ to all 
those around about you, and just in the proportion in 
which they have done wrong and gone wrong and are suf- 
fering. ‘Consider thyself.” Don’t have an over-weening 
pride. When a man has no nerves—great, hulking, strong 
fellow, his nerves six inches deep—understands that a man 
whose nerves are all on the outside of his skin, and 
nothing protects them, has got himself into a scrape, he 
sharply says: “I wonder that fellow can doso; I don’t do so; 
I don’t see any need of it,” and he criticises him and he 
scolds him—to put the more mild cases; but built as he is, 
he don’t make such faults. And when the man with a sen- 
sitive and nervous temperament hears that the tough man, 
for want of sensibility, has stumbled over somebody and 
got himself into a scrape, “O,” he says, “I can’t under- 
stand how a man should not have known that he would 
get himself into the trouble; why, I could never have done 
such a thing as he did.” Hear these two men railing at 
each other; each understands his own fault, and judges by 
its possibilities or impossibilities, the other. My strength 
is made to be my conscience, to sit and condemn men 
that are weak where I am strong, and their strength sits 
as a judge to condemn me where they are strong and I 
am weak. | 
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Now, we can’t make our own individuality the rule of 
judgment. Men commit their faults, some of them from 
weakness; some from strength; some from the power of 
their basilar appetites; some because they have not got any, 
and are cold men, of mere ideas, not of much sympathy; 
some men that have never been educated; some men that 
have been educated in particular ways. All a man’s faults 
come from his temperament, and the man’s temperament 
means his father and mother in him; the father and mother 
that quarreled with each other and go on quarreling in * 
their children, and the child cannot reconcile them, and he 
has their conflicting inherent faculties in him. The scope 
and the sweep of faults is so great, and the elements that 
go to make them and constituted them, that you may just 
as well sit yourself down to this thing, that universal hu- 
man nature is so poor and so weak and so liable to tempta- 
tion, and to failure under temptation, that you must have 
compassion upon all men, or, as it is expressed in Hebrews, 
“you must have compassion on the ignorant and on them 
that are out of the way;” compassion universal, continu- 
ous, adequate, vital and active. 

Now, in regard, after this exposition, to a few general 
applications and you will make a great many more as I 
go along. In the first place, we are apt to be tolerant of 
faults which injure other folks, especially if we don’t like 
those folks, and we are apt to be severe on such as disturb 
us and our interests. Faults in men, that traverse our 
plans, rouse a great deal of conscious influence and we 
judge them harshly, but faults that leave us undisturbed, 
we don’t care much about them. ‘Now, my line of life,” 
says one man to himself, “lies along the speculative line, 
and any man that breaks up my lines and that renders me 
in peril of bankruptcy I will not treat with him, I will not 
speak well of him.” But sitting down he says: “I under- 
stand that Mr, Mapleson and Gye have had some trouble 
about their employing these musical creatures. O, pshaw, 
what do I care for their quarrels among themselves; they 
may eat each other up for aught I care, but any man that 
meddles with my matters I will have him understand “I’m 
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thar.” And so every manfor himself in his judgment; and 
a man’s pride walks up and takes the seat of conscience 
and says: “I will see to it.” A man’s avarice walks up and 
takes the seat of conscience and says: “I will judge this mat- 
ter.” And a man’s body, a man’s selfish elements one time 
or another watch and judge his fellow-men all around, the 
whole brood of them, with all their mistakes, according as 
they stand related to his interest; but as to other faults, 
they are venial and he may even read moral lessons to 
other men about being patient to their faults. 

There is nothing in this world, I think, more cowardly, 
than meanness, and meanness is the one unforgivable 
sin. Meanness, aha! I think even the devil looks on 
that with contempt; certainly, John Milton’s devil dces. 
And if there be one thing that is mean, it is obsequiousness 
to those that are up and in power, and timid and cowardly 
conduct toward them when they are in adversity and down 
O, how kind they are; O, what soft speeches; O, what 
praise; O, what tenderness, when they are walking strong 
and in the high places and tidings come the next morning, 
“He has gone down. , 

“Well, now I tell you I knew that months ago; I told my 
partner, when that thing first came out, I knew that firm 
never would get along.” “I thought you werea great friend 
of his.” ‘ Well, yes; yes, I was friendly; I never licked his 
shoes at all; I was friendly.” Ah, these parasites, these 
miserable worms! and yet you will see the street full of it. 
If you go fishing, you don’t have any trouble filling your 
basket with this kind of fish. 

I think General Grant one of the most magnanimous 
men that we have ever had in public life, and I was very 
much struck with an instance of it. When Conkling 
precipitated himself from the Senate, it was very much 
against General Grant’s judgment, and that was known, 
and yet he attempted in every way to befriend Mr. Conk- 
ling and shield him, to such an extent that everybody 
thought he was on his side, and a man expostulated with 
him and said: “General Grant, how is it? You don’t 
believe that he did right.” ‘No, sir; I don’t.” “ How isit 
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then that you are on his side now?” His reply was worthy 
to be written in letters of gold: “When is the time to show 
a man’s self friendly, except when his friend has made a 
mistake, That is not the time to leave a man when he has 
made a blunder ora mistake.” That is one of those un- 
impeachable moral principles that addresses ‘itself to the 
universal conscience. Stand by a man who is your friend. 
Stand by him in his adversity, if you don’t stand by him 
at any other time nor anywhere else. 

A large sense, I think, of the fallibleness of human na- 
ture is indispensable to charity. There is no mistake that 
can issue in more unpleasantness than to form an idea of 
a person that isa great deal too high for the possibilities. 
of human nature. 

She is a beautiful creature, and she has been daintily 
brought up. He also is a genius, genial, generous; and 
when they meet she sees a saint, and he sees an angel. 
And O! they feed on rose leaves for meat, and dew for 
drink. There is a rainbow at morning, and a rainbow at 
noon, and a rainbow at night. They sit down in the 
lover’s seat with rare delight, and all goes well. After 
they are united and come to live together, she has a pride 
and he has a pride, and she has selfishness and he has 
selfishness; and she has a little bit of envy and he has a 
little bit of envy.. They begin to discover each other’s 
faults. That very soon leads to words, and words lead to 
the repetition of words, and the music stops. There never 
was such a discovery! “He is notsuch a saint as I thought 
he was. If you only knew him as I begin to know him.” 
He says, “ Well, come to know’a person, as I begin to 
know her, I tell you it’s disillusionizing.” 

Now, it is best when folks are courting, that they should 
find out faults beforehand, because these troubles would 
not be so likely to befall. Where you marry as sinners, 
you are much more likely to live as saints, than when you 
marry as saints, and find out that you are only sinners. 
And taking human nature at large—a great many persons 
say, “Why, I trusted him because he was a church mem- 
ber.” Ah! it does not do to attribute too many practi- 
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cal virtues to church members. Because a man lives in a 
fine house it does not follow that the fellow is fine him- 
self. We are all the time in life either having too acerb 
too harsh, critical judgments of men, denying them their 
excellencies, or on the other hand, attributing to men ex- 
cellences and perfections that do not belong to human 
nature here below. But where you can form a large and 
righteous judgment, that is, where you can take it for 
granted that every man is imperfect, everybody is imper- 
fect, then, with this as the beginning, the mistakes and 
revelations will be comparatively harmless. Every friend- 
ship ought to be founded on the doctrine of total de- 
pravity. That is the only use I know of total depravity. 
It is a good foundation for charity, for every excetlence is 
just so much more than you supposed, and every con- 
geries of good habits is clear again. You thought that 
the man was so depraved that he had not only his own 
sin but all Adam’s on him, and you are surprised at every 
exhibition of disinterestedness and kindness. Friendship 
that is good for anything in this world must bea friend- 
ship that takes the friend and all his faults too. A man 
that will not take my faults shall not take me. I am 
obliged to take my friends with their faults, and I never 
attempt to suppose that they are other than faults. When 
the faults break out, and people say to me, “ Well, I have 
heard you talk about your friend, and see now how he has 
turned out.” Do you suppose I did not know he was 
liable to turn out so? Do you suppose I did not think it 
very likely that if he didn’t in that he would in something 
else make a misstep? I never have seen anybody that didn’t 
make mistakes except babies, and they always died early. 

The universal condition of human nature, as God ap- 
pointed it and as providence develops, is to make men in 
this life relatively imperfect, and imperfection is full of 
faults. Therefore, if you are going to have a partner, if 
you are going to have a mate, if you are going to have a 
friend, do not attempt to judge them first and continu- 
ously by the highest rules of ideal perfection. Nobody 
can stand up under it, and all your discoveries will be of 
displeasure. But begin with the thought that everybody 
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is selfish, some more, some less, everybody is proud, every- 
body has an element of envy in him, everybody may be 
jealous, everybody will have hours of weakness, everybody 
also will have hours of irascibility and of temper. I-take 
my friend and my mate with the perfect consciousness that 
I have got to bear, not alone with the things that are 
good in them, but with the things that are not so good. 
True friendship is one that says, “I love them to that de- 
gree that I would rather have them with all their faults 
than anybody else with all their virtues.” Then you have 
something like an anchor to hold by in times of ‘storm and 
trouble. To say that a man cannot love a person full of 
faults, is to say that God himself has faults, for he loves 
the whole world, not only in its enmity, but at every stag- 
gering step by which men in their unlimited weakness and 
imperfection are trying to get up higher and to become 
better. The patience, the exquisite tenderness and long- 
suffering of God are among the most majestic and the 
most incomprehensible of the divine attributes. 

Once more: unlimited severity of judgment, judg- 
ment without investigation, by the force of dislike or of 
prejudice, is oftentimes a violation of the law of right 
feeling and service towards those whose faults you are con- 
demning. There is no disposition which strikes at the 
very root of Christianity like unlovingness and severity of 
judgment. When Christ was on earth he said—‘ The 
publicans and harlots shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven before you.” Whom? Men that wrapped themselves 
in morality and in certain virtues only that they might dis- 
charge themselves of all sympathy with the rude and the 
vulgar and the sinful. To be empty of that sympathy is to 
be infidel to the heart of Jesus. No man would dare go 
into his neighbor’s house to defile the cradle. No man 
would suffer himself to be caught beating the child of a 
dear friend; and is God less sensitive? When you are 
sending out arrowy sentences and poisoned words, when 
you are creating suffering here and there and everywhere 
without any moral aim in it, and without any restorative 
tendency to it, when you are doing it merely in the exer- 
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cise of your animal and inferior nature, does not God take 
the side of those whom you are wronging? Beware! For 
God is the guardian of those who suffer. They are in his 
cradle; they are in the hollow of his hand, they are in his 
sean Tears are arguments that never plead in vain 
with God. You that set yourselves against your fellow- 
‘men ina wanton spirit, either of cruelty, or indifference, 
or carelessness to love and charity, you array yourselves, for 
the time being, over against God. Nay, God has to consider 
two instead of one who commit faults, he whom you con- 
demn and yourself, whom hecondemns. Great is the won- 
der of that forbearance by which the race is cared for, ad- 
vanced, and is by and by to be brought to final perfection. 

Now what is Christianity? let me ask you again. Chris- 
tianity is not membership in the church, it is not creed, it 
is not historical belief in the Lord Jesus Christ. Chris- 
tianity is the spirit of Christ, and that was the spirit of 
forgiving and winning love. Whoever, wherever he is, 
under what religion, under what skies soever, is really 
attempting to conduct his life in the spirit of love and 
charity, he is Christ’s, he is a Christian. Whoever does 
not do it isan infidel, He may bea minister, he may bea 
theologian, he may be eminent as a churchman, but “if 
a man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 

Now let me read you as the close of my sermon, that 
which I think we might read, every one of us, with every 
dawning Sabbath day. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and 
hate thine enemy. 

But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you, that ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven; for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain onthe just and on the unjust. 

For if ye love them which love you what reward have ye? Do not even 
the publicans the same? And if ye salute your brethren only what do ye 
more than’others? Do not even the publicans so? 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect. 

That is the creed for you, who on one side are an infidel, 
and on the other side a Christian. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Be pleased, Almighty God, to grant life to that in us which is like thy 
life, and to suppress the power in us, in this sacred hour and place, of that 
which is of the earth, earthy. Give us hope and up-looking faith and as- 
piration. May we know of the soul what we know of the body, the-mean- 
ing of hunger, and may we seek food for that restlessness and for those 
yearnings which will not be tamed. As we struggle on amidst griefs and 
disappointments, give to us some thought of the greatness of the life which 
we are living, and of our ignorance of it, that our souls may rest secure in 
the trust of thy wisdom, and not of our own knowledge. Surely thou art 
all that is good, and thy goodness is greater than any other goodness which 
we know among men. ‘Thy patience is more patient, thy love is more won- 
derful love, thy tenderness is more exquisite tenderness, than ever entered 
into the mind of man to conceive. Thou art long-suffering, thou art gra- 
cious, thou art forgiving. There is nothing that human language has em- 
balmed that does not fall away from the greatness of the truth of the good- 
ness that is in our God. Let us not be tempted to rest in thy shadow, as if 
that were God. Let us not look alone upon the outward forms of thee and 
thy creative nature, and know only of thee that which this world reveals. 
Give us some divine insight by which we can discern from the noblest parts 
of our own soul, what must be the element, the attribute, the administra- 
tion, the thought and feeling of God, that in thee, thyself, we may put all 
our trust and have all our hope, for in thee we live and move and have our 
being. Yet we are often and mostly as they that walk in their sleep, mov- 
ing perpetually, aimlessly, seeking, not knowing what they do. 

Now, we beseech of thee that thou wouldst be round about us, with thy 
love to us, and thy tender mercies reserved for us, and that we may warm 
ourselves in thy love asin a garment, that we may walk in the light of it 
even as in the stormiest day we walk in the light of the obscured sun. 
Grant, we pray thee, O Lord, our God, that we may stand strong in God, 
rejoice in the Lord, and when all outward sources fail us, of strength and 
hope and joy, be thou still our refuge and our exceeding great reward. 

But if there be those that cannot rise, be pleased to descend to them. As 
they that are sick cannot go forth to their healer, grant, O Lord, that as a 
physician thou wouldst come unto us, and unto all that are weak and are 
ready to perish. We ask not that thou shouldst do by us that which is just, 
but that which love suggests in the greatness of thy nature. Have com- 
passion upon us and teach us, Lord, to have compassion upon each other. 
Smite down in us the lordliness of that pride by which, with a lofty eye, we 
look around upon those less favored than ourselves. May we make haste 
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to follow thee in ail thou dost, who givest bread to the lowly, and art care- 
ful of the things that are weakest, and that most do need thee. 

Rebuke us, we pray thee, and chastise us if it be needful. Grant, we 
pray thee, that we may learn to understand that the strokes of thine hand 
are for love, that we may be purified and lifted up above the coarse lower 
life of the flesh, and that we may be in fellowship with the Son of God. 

Draw near to all those that are in the midst of prosperity and happiness, 
and give to their happiness a yet brighter ray. May it be sacred, may it 
take hold upon thee. Grant to those that are in the midst of trouble the 
light that shines in darkness, and songs in the night. As of old thy ser- 
vants in prison sang, and the Lord heard and brought them release, to all 
that sit in darkness, bring light, and bring them release inward if thou canst 
not outward, consistently with thy plan of wisdom. Yet give them inward 
peacefulness and restfulness. O, let us all feel how small a part of exist- 
ence this life is that whirls around about us for a moment and is at an end. 
May we be able to lift ourselves up into the light of thine eternity, and the 
grandeur of those things that wait for us, and the greatness of our associa- 
tions hereafter. ‘ 

Lord, we pray thee that our eyes may be touched, that we may behold 
the charities of God filling the heavens, and the angels that are ministers, 
sent forth to minister to the heirs of salvation. We pray that thus we may 
walk in a sublime vision, that we may walk, not by sight, but by faith. 
Grant, we pray thee, that thus we may walk securely, educated to all the 
emergencies of life, able both to abound and to suffer lack, to vibrate be- 
tween sorrow and joy, our whole life traveling as a pendulum, back and 
forth, and every way may we keep time with thee. 

So we pray that we may live, so that we may help somebody else to live, 
that they may help again, and that men may be wreathed together and 
enchained thus, carrying goodness, and not pain and penalty with them; 
until the twilight comes, and the night star riseth; until the morning break 
after the night, and the day star is in the heaven. Then, O thou, our God, 
our joy, our hope, swing back the gate, and let the heavens flash forth upon 
us and may we enter in, and be forever with the Lord. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. Aver. 
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and our voters.”’—Sax Francisco Alta-California. 


‘* Has the charm which comes from the relation 
of an unusual individual experience. It presents 
the results of a close inspection of the conditions 
ofthe very poorest poor, in their abiding places: 
and when it has uncovered the unpleasant, and 
sometimes even loathsome, mass of wretched- 
ness, it undertakes to indicate the lines upon which 
improvement may be effected.’”’ — Philadelphia 
American. 


“An irresistible blending of the humorous and 
the pathetic.”_—Hartford Times. 


“Worthy of earnest thought.” — Chicago Trrt- 
éune. 


“ Mrs, Campbell has investigated this most press- 
ing of all our problems in a spirit of helpful sym- 
pathy, and sets forth the result of her inquiries by a 
method that is dramatic in its interest. 

““Unpretentious, but deals thoughtfully with a 


_ question destined to grow to ominous dimensions | 


with the growth of our population.””—S?¢, Paul’s Pi- 
oneer Press. 


“This little volume simply presents facts which 
make one shiver. The imagination of a Dickens 
ora Zola never conceived such depths of misery 
and vice as these pictures of real life portray. 

: She urges better tenement houses for the 
poor, rightly judging that clean dwellings will in- 
duce self-respect. She says, ‘‘cooks are the mis- 
sionaries needed,’ and shows how food of poor 
quality, even ifit be sufficient in quantity, fails to 
satisfy the demands of nature and generates a de- 
sire for liquor.’”’—Boston Globe. : 
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“ This little book has a value beyond its excel 
lent literary character, as being a practical, clear- 
sighted putting of a terrible problem and its pos- 
sible solution.” —7he Continent. 
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‘If every decent family, instead of paying wages 
to an army that wastes and devours, would be 
willing to take a young girl and teach her patiently, 
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and the girl: would be saved from ruin of body and 
soul.” The book is earnest, interesting and sensi- 
ble,”—Boston Globe. 


‘¢ Abounds in thrilling scenes and experiences 
among the poor.”—/xdependent. 


‘‘The author’s experience in practical working 
among the poor, aided by her excellent common 
sense, enables her to bring forward many helpful 
suggestions which can be utilized in almost any 
city of our land.”— Utica (N. Y.) Observer, 


‘““Worthy of careful and close reading.”—Czx- 
citnnati Times-Star, 


“Not many can read this little book without a 
strong desire tc do something toward the relief of the 
problem so graphically set forth,’—S¢, Paul Dis- 
patch. 


“Calculated to incite some grave thinking over 
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\ 


“So, then, every one of us shall give account of himself to God.”—Rom. 
xiv: 12, 


All that has been gained in the steady unfolding of the 
great animal kingdom in this world has been concentrated 
in man. Many things have perished. Physically we have 
not inherited the lion’s strength, nor the eagle’s wings. We 
have lost in many respects, and gained in some, as regards 
material and bodily organs. But a thousand times have 
we been compensated in the interior structure; in the brain 
and nerve system, which lifts us incomparably above all 
inferior animal races. 

With knowledge has come responsibility. And with 
knowledge we are brought into communion with the infinite 
scheme of law, whatever definition you may give to that. 
And every law that touches the human condition gives 
strength to man. Instead of being an armor of incum- 
brance, a harness of limitation and restraint, every law well 
understood by man and thoroughly obeyed becomes an 
element of greater power, in reason, in social life, in moral 
life. Law is not bondage. It is not restraint, except so far 
as men are held back from weakness and confined to 
strength. They are made stronger and larger by knowl- 
edge, and by obedience to their knowledge. And this re- 
sponsibility for obedience to known laws takes on a sec- 
ondary form. Of course, the laws of nature are to be 
obeyed, but society is a part of nature, and for the time 
being, all social laws, as they stand related to the age and 
the time, represent natural law. And institutions that 
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gather up the knowledge, the influence, of days gone by, 
and like an ark and a flood carry them over the inter-spaces 
of time, are all more or less authoritative upon the con- 
duct of mankind; until you come at last to the organs of 
the physical globe; the organs of the family; the organs of 
social life outside of the family; the organs of civil or polit- 
ical life; and the organs of religious life; each one of which 
has a certain claim upon man for obedience. 

But, by-and-by it came to pass that men were enslaved 
in their institutions. Every one of these great reservoirs of 
authority, laying the hand of authority upon the man, the 
individual, dwarfed him; rendered him simply a component 
part of a law scheme, or a universal scheme, and either did 
not know, or despised, the grandeur of a man’s individual 
self; his personal liberty, his social liberty, his religious 
liberty, his individuality. And here stands contrasted one 
against the other, fighting all the way down through the 
periods of time, in the forum, in the fields, in the city, in 
the church—the individuality of man and his rights, and the 
organic authorities of human society and their institutions. 
And they were perpetually running into each other, mis- 
taking each other. And in the time of the apostles, the 
synagogue, the temple, the priesthood, the whole pharisaic 
bodies, who were the Puritans of the Jews of the earlier 
times, were laying their injunctions upon men. As 
Christ said, they were putting burdens on them which they 
themselves would not lift nor sympathize with. And men 
were very much curtailed. Not only that, but there arose 
among those in authority various claims of superiority as 
governors. And that same spirit broke out among the first 
Christians about the different gifts that they had. Every 
man that could speak, and every man that could interpret, 
and every man that could work healings, and every man 
that could work other miracles, and every man that in any 
way had a special gift communicated to him, at once com- 
menced praising his own gift and arrogating authority over 
other folks. And Paul had, therefore, especially in the 
Greek churches, mixed with pagans and with the Jews, to 
contest the arrogance of these different claims and their 
authority over the individual liberty of man. 
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And so he says man stands under the highest responsibil- 
ity to God, to Jesus Christ who redeemed him and who 
represents God to him. And it is a responsibility that su- 
persedes all others, and gives man most perfect liberty. 
Describing what the result of our discipleship and the fruit 
of the spirit is in its largest unfolding, he says, rapturously 
almost: “Against such there is no law.” Not that they may 
do what they have a mind to, but that they do what the law 
points out as right, from a much higher motive and more 
perfect manner, and leave the law therefore fulfilled, as it 
were an empty husk far below their feet. 

And then pleading against a bad use of their gifts and 
their claiming authority over one another, Paul says: ‘We 
are servants of Christ.’”’ That releases us from being ser- 
vants anywhere else. Every man stands or falls to his own 
master—Jesus. ‘Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant? To his owa master he shall stand or fall.” And 
then,as the consummation of that argument,he says: ‘‘ Every 
one of us shall give account of himself to God.” He shall 
not give an account to his priest, nor to his sect, nor to his 
church. Neither shall he stand in the last great day freed 
from blame and pain because he is approved by priest or 
church, or sect or set. Every man shall stand up before 
the face of his judge, Jesus, in whom justice moves in the 
atmosphere and temperature of love. Every man shall 
stand before him and have a chance, alone and of his own 
self, and shall be held to account for his own self; no matter 
how much he may be mixed up with others individuality 
still prevails in whatever is good or evil, and stands out, 
_ giving the man liberty over the ligaments and the various 
commandments of those around about him. 

This is the foundation of modern democracy. It is the 
foundation of that estimate which men form now, not 
by reason of their strength, nor their wisdom, nor their 
privileges, but simply because they are the children of God. 
They are the servants of God, and his judgment is super- 
eminent over all other judgments whatsoever. Men are not 
isolated. They are much more than single individuals. 
They are in social and organic relations with each other. 
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Men cannot do just as they please unless they please to 
do just that which suits their necessities and conditions. 
They are what they are by reason of their connection with 
past time. Men are born histories, unopened, unreadable- 
Nevertheless, every man born into this life brings down 
something of his father, and something of his mother, with 
a new mixture made by the mingling of the two, and his 
father and his mother brought down something of their 
parents; and race-stocks transmit qualities down through 
tne years, and men that born into this life find themselves 
connected by subtle filaments that they do not discern 
with their ancestors; not only from their parents do they 
have bodily qualities; some phlegmatic, some mercurial and 
quick, some with large brains well developed, some with_ 
brains at the mininum, some with imagination, some with- 
out a window in their house, some of one kind and some of 
another, all of this apportionment without any sort of con- 
sultation with the subject matter of it. I was not asked 
which door I had rather come into life by. And yet if I had 
had the choice of creation, I should have said: “My 
mother.” But I wasn’t asked, and you weren’t asked, any 
more than you were whether you would have your hair red 
or black, or auburn, or flaxen, or whether you would have 
a Roman nose or a Grecian nose, or whether you would be 
six feet high or four feet. You were not consulted. 
Materials, proportions, all the elementary forms came 
down through the ministration of nature, and when you 
waked up, you were what you were, by the authority of 
God but also by the instrumentality of a thousand gen- 
erations of men that had contributed something to the 
make up. Then, after we are once in this life, we are what 
we are by the grace of the home we were born into; by 
the influence of the parents that begot us, by their ex- 
ample, by their instruction, by the habits that they bred in 
us, by the training we received. So that when we reach 
manhood we are like a barrel, every stave of which has 
been cut on some distant hill, and trimmed and fitted, and 
the hoops put around about it—and it isempty. And so 
is it with men that are born into this life, the elements that 
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constitute them are many and far-fetched in different direc- 
tions, and put together, and the filling is in the household 
by father and by mother, so that when we get to a respon- 
sible age to judge for,ourselves, we are connected by a 
thousand ties with past ages, and with those that come 
down representing many elements, losing some, gaining 
others, and at last pouring themselves into us. 

We are also inevitably wrought into the warp and the 
woof of the age in which we live. The multitude of men 
know nothing but what they find generally believed. 
Little by little they verify it. The mother believes that 
the flame will burn. The child don’t, but it wery soon 
gets the knowledge. - And in regard to the reigning phil- 
osophy of any time, we don’t know enough to overmaster 
it and set it aside. We naturally soak it in, almost I had 
said, by a sort of cerebral physical suction. If it is wrong, 
we are innocently wrong. If it is right, we are without 
praiseworthiness. Public opinion around about us is the 
ubiquitous schoolmaster. Weare made imitative on pur- 
pose. We climb the ladder of knowledge by imitation. 
Now public opinion is full of things to be avoided, not im- 
itated; but the innocent child, yet green, as it were, in 
experience, will be largely set on its way before being able 
to judge what is right and what is wrong in public senti- 
ment. Low in some places, fantastic in other places, pure 
in others, exalted and heroic in still others, we are sur- 
rounded by the public sentiment that we happen to find 
where we are born. So we are related to the public senti- 
ment of the world. We are, as it were, held in pledge by it. 

We are, also, what we are by reason of the occupations 
which we follow. They are very widely different, they 
affect men very differently. More or less our morality 
takes on the forms that are taught us by the necessities of 
intercourse on the basis of certain occupation. 

Then we are dependent also upon government and upon 
civil laws. A man waking up in Turkey has no choice. 
There is the government; he has no voice in the laws 
there, any more than he has in the language that he shall 
speak. A man waking up in Germany is not only a Ger- 
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man, by the grace of God, through his father and mother, 
but he speaks German—which is not half so good a lan- 
guage as English. Nevertheless, he has to speak it. He 
has also to take the civil government just as he finds it, 
Emperor, King and Bismarck to boot. It is no choice of 
his, it is his necessity. And he is held by these influences 
over and above his individual choice or knowledge; over 
and above his preferences. So that on every side a man - 
has no more independence in certain respects than the 
leaves on the tree have. They are what they are by vir- 
tue of that great branched system out of which they come, 
and which had the formation of them. 

And, too, men are more or iess involved and punished by 
their social connections. It is not the man’s fault that he finds 
raging in him an hereditary love of liquor. Itis his father 
and grandfather that transmitted it. It is not the man’s 
fault, living on the verge of civilization, that he is in ig- 
norance profound. He could not be any other. He was 
born where he was, with the deprivation surrounding him. 
It is not my fault if I were born in Austria with hard 
rules and regulations continuing to afflict the common 
people, and I obey them all. Iam neither councillor, nor 
am I able to change. We live in the midst of organic sins. 
We permit them, we commit them. We are so joined in- 
dissolubly together in the great creative idea of human so- 
ciety and human government, that the individual man 
ten thousand times in his life commits himself to less good 
rather than the greater good, to ignorance rather than to 
knowledge, to the false rather than to the true. Yet no 
more is he to blame than the blind man is for stumbling 
at the ditch, or the lame man for halting. We stand in 
such social connections, that in a multitude of things we 
are what our age is, what our country is, what our teach- 
ers were. We cannot dissociate ourselves from their in- 
fluence upon us. It is part of a great system which works 
both ways, and which really requires a great deal more ex- 
planation than ever has been given it in the theory of the 
fatherhood of God over this world. There is no theory of 
God’s fatherhood over this world that will stand the test 
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of facts as yet. I believe in the fatherhood of God; I 
believe in it profoundly, and I believe in such a revelation 
by and by of God’s design in this system, and of the outcome 
of this system in the individual man, in the other life, as 
Shall explain all beseeming contradictions; all the things 
that look now like divine neglect or divine cruelty. But 
at present, as it stands in philosophy, there is no theory of 
the fatherhood of God that can meet all the questions in 
the past and in the present, given a fair and honest and in- 
telligent solution of the way in which the world has been 
developed and managed. 

The slave is not then responsible for the laws which 
create bondage. They are atrocious; he lives under them, 
experiences their mischiefs—some of their benefits. The 
citizen under an absolute monarchy permits it;—why, he 
can't help himself. He permits it, he winks at it, or under 
it. He is not responsible for it. Yet he pays a tax for the 
maintenance of it; he has to. He don’t protest against it; 
it would cost him his life. He is chained by it, as things 
now are. 

In the religious community, in matters of faith, which are 
beyond his reach, all ordinances and laws which may be of 
an evil tendency, the child is not responsible for them, nor 
for obedience to them. He may be a creature of super- 
stition, worshiping a fetich; he knows no better, and can 
know no better. He follows his kind; he follows his age. 
He is chained to it, and only is released from it by having 
a new understanding and a new moral sphere that shall 
enable him to stand in his individuality above all the secu- 
lar and all the material relations which he sustains in this 
world. 

It is equally true, however, that man is in another sense 
and in a limited degree, a responsible and accountable 
individual. He stands alone and separate from all other 
individuals on the face of the globe, disconnected from 
them in body and in intelligence, in the uses of intelligence, 
in choice of conduct. He has a certain individuality; 
trenched upon, influenced largely by the foregoing circum- 
stances, nevertheless not extinguished. Every man,—with 
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laws above him, beneath him, on either hand, with darkness 
or with light, with religion or without it, with various forms 
of the law, with various occupations, that more or less are 
like the mighty tides in the sea, that swing here and 
there, yet maintaing after all a certain stately, inevitable, 
divinely fortified individuality, for which he is to be held 
accountable; not only accountable before God, but he is 
also held to be without accountability to the inferior tribu- 
nals and influences on earth. 

When a man accepts the Lord Jesus Christ as his abso- 
lute monarch and model, then it is submission to a higher 
sovereignty than any that this world knows. When society 
and religion clash, he has a right to obey God rather than 
man. Where he is enlightened to see his relations to God, 
and they are interfered with by Church or by State, he has a 
right to the sublime reply of Peter before the Sanhedrim: 
‘““Whether it is right that I should obey you rather than 
God, judge ye; for Christ is Lord of lords, and God of 
gods.” He is higher than any of you, and a man’s first 
allegiance is to him, and his first responsibility is to him. 

Now, this works both ways; it works for man’s liberty, 
and it works also toward judgment. His liberty is to be 
respected by sects, by churches; he is not to be put down, 
nor ever judged, in the exercise of the liberty of his reason 
and the liberty of his conscience. In this matter the writ- 
ings of Paul from the r2th and 13th chapter of Romans 
onward are a sublime manual of liberty. He there intensi- 
fies the connection which exists between the human reason 
and soul, and its Creator, and says that by reason of this 
supreme allegiance a man is set free from inferior allegi- 
ance; so that if he goes out into the world really showing 
the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ; if he has triumphed 
over animalism, selfishness, malignity, passions; triumphed 
over all the lower and the carnal instincts; if he is living in 
the light of a serene intelligence of love; if his nature, im- 
pulses, forthputtings, are like those of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, he will stand discharged under the authority of all 
churches and sects. 

Now, the high churches take this ground, that God has 
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given to them, delegated to them, the power of control, and 
that they have the right to forgive or to punish, to include 
and nourish, or exclude and doom to destruction. And it 
is against this authority of the organized churches of crea- 
tion that the New Testament protests. What right have 
you to judge the servant of the Lord Jesus Christ? He is 
none of yours. What say men? He has come into the 
church. Yes, he has come in, but under what influences? 
Under what instructions and under what immediate pre- 
tence? He has come in because the door of entrance is 
broad. The crowd are swept in; the young, the early, the 
unripe—brought up into it, as it were. Once in it and 
under its nutritious influence, his mind thrives, his reason 
enlarges, his conscience becomes sensitive to higher rela- 
tionships, and he must needs speak what he believes and 
use his influence. Under the higher sphere of things and, 
at the same time, not so much as formerly, but by a kind of 
public sentiment even to-day, he is surrounded by moral 
intelligence and moral judgment and moral intolerance, 
and he is told: ‘Either conform to the usages of this 
church or go out of it,” when to go out of it is to abandon 
civilization and go into the desert. It is as if one standing 
on the borders of the great Arabian desert should say to 
a man: “Conform to the land laws and all the oppressive 
usages of taxation here, or else go into the desert.” There 
is nothing there but death, and it is really only an indirect 
way of slaughtering a man. If a man don’t believe in all 
the ordinances, just as the church does in which he is, he 
is told to go out of it, and there is a certain popular idea 
that a man should. There is more force in it in respect to 
teachers than there is in respect to members: but, in regard 
to both, the reasoning is invalid and false, for I hold that 
no body of ministers of the gospel have received any 
authority or have any inherent right in facts or in results, 
any justice or any right to take such authority from the in- 
dividual judgment and individual conscience of their mem- 
bers; and if it is in the churchcovenant, and the men unad- 
visedly have taken that covenant, the cburch is wrong for 
having such a covenant as that. It has no right to make 
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out and sustain a fundamental element of its formation 
that it has authority over the conscience and the reason of 
its members. It has the authority of persuasion; it has the 
authority of instruction; none other. For every individual ~ 
member of every church in the whole of Christendom has 
a higher responsibility to his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
than he has to the church. To his own master he stands 
or he falls, or, as the Apostle says, God shall make him 
stand. Supremacy of conscience and reason are his great 
shield in every such church. It is said in regard to teachers 
and preachers that they are bound to go out of the church. 

Well, now, just observe what the church has come to be. 
It has come to be a kind of home; the roots of a man run 
out in it in every direction; the roots of a man and all his 
branches; they are interlocked. To take him up out of it 
is to tear him so asunder in root and so to disbranch him 
that it is almost equivalent—transplantation is in that re- 
spect—it is almost the equivalent to being transplanted 
from this world to the other. : 

There is an oak-tree growing on a man’s farm that is 
close by the border, and its roots grasp an acre. On run- 
ning the line the surveyor says: ‘‘This tree belongs over 
there,” and he says to the real owner of the tree over there: 
“Look here, take this tree out of here and put in on your 
own ground, it don’t belong here; if you don’t, I will cut it 
down.” Ah now, which is the most to be feared, the spade 
or the axe? To transplant that tree is to cut off so much 
branch, and it is to maim and so contract the roots that it 
will not live on the other side, but be a mere shriveling 
tree and live there for a score of years and then die in dis- 
grace, moss-bound and insect-eaten. If the man had slain 
it there it would not be worse. 

The moral consequences of ejecting a man from the 
church where he is bred, where all his affiliations are, are 
substantially the very consequences that have been held in 
highest and darkest days of the Roman epoch. It is an 
oppression in the house of God of the vilest character. To 
his own master he stands, provided he has the living flame 
of a Christian man; not malignant, not factious, not break- 
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ing up the harmony of the church, simply standing in his 
Own right the servant of Jesus Christ, with the dispositions 
of Jesus Christ, in the possession of that charter of a man’s 
Christian life—life in Christ—he has a right to stand where- 
ever he is and no man has aright to touch him. It is trea- 
son to God; it is treason to the man. To his own master 
he stands or he falls. 

He has, then, this liberty by reason of his individuality. 
Liberty in Christ. But then, on the other hand, this indi- 
viduality of his brings him under great responsibilities 
otherwheres. If the commonwealth, for instance, of which 
he is a member, suffers, he is bound by all that is in him to 
rectify the mischief, As a father he is bound, when disease 
is in his family, by all the means in his power to cast it out 
and purify the house and household, and give them good 
and sound health; and in the modern theories, especially 
in our land and in several others, it is the duty of every 
man, as it were, to assist in keeping house for the common- 
wealth, and when there is any mischief in it he is bound by 
ail that is in him to abate that mischief and to correct that 
evil, and in the degree in which he neglects his duty and 
his influence he is responsible to God, just as much as if he 
stood alone; not to the same degree, but as really. In 
every reform from intemperance, from vice, from crime, 
each individual citizen is responsible to the degree of influ- 
ence which he has, and if he does not exert it he is responsi- 
ble for a neglect of duty, a binding duty. He is bound to 
create a public sentiment that shall work for virtue. He is 
bound to drain the community of all those evils that run 
together and form a channel for vice and crime. It is not 
a matter cf election; it is a matter of obligation, and because 
there are the most respectable classes in the community 
that don’t do it, it don’t set you free. Because the man cf 
riches and the man of power and the man of standing in 
society don’t do it, the poorest laboring man in the commu- 
nity, if he does not, under the direction of his reason and 
conscience, labor for the purification of the commonwealth, 
he is responsible to God. He is bound to doit. If his in- 
dividuality on the one side has shielded him against 
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aggression, it brings with it also certain obligations, and he 
is bound to meet them. All parties hold their members only 
subject to the corrected judgment and moral sense of the in- 
dividual. If they go with their party on the general ground 
that it is going right and is doing right, as far as the limi- 
tations of human ignorance and human power are con- 
cerned, traveling in the right direction also with many 
imperfect steps and many imperfect elements, he may justly 
go on with it; but if he is committed, as were the parties of 
slavery to so atrocious a wrong as that which violated the 
fundamental rights of the whole human family, a man is 
bound to fight the party, in it and out of it; in it by correc- 
tion, out of it by protest and opposition. And merely be- 
cause he can say: “The party did it, I did not,” he is 
not relieved of responsibility. Inasmuch as ye knew what 
was right and did not do it,so much you are involved in 
the guilt; and there was a great deal of guilt. The church 
itself was involved in the same—dumb pulpits, uncirculated 
Bibles, a corrupt and vicious public sentiment. 

When I came into this church as its pastor there was 
probably hardly a single church in the bounds of New 
York or Brooklyn of any note that dared to say a word 
for the liberty of the abject slave. Was I wrong in pro- 
testing against it, with the knowledge that I had? With the 
conscience that I had, had I been a dumb man I should 
have been doomed justly to the stroke of God’s righteous 
judgment, and the want of moral courage under such cir- 
cumstances is a very great sin everywhere. You are not 
right to stand still in any great party, moving in any 
direction, doing wrong without deliberately taking account 
with yourself. Am I striving to correct the evil by all the 
influence I can wield? On finding that is impossible, do I 
free myself from all imputation of partnership in any such 
guilt, one way or the other? 

More closely still. No man has a right in any of the 
associations of life,in any of the partnerships of life, to 
throw the blame of wrong doing upon the whole, taking 
none of it to himself. If a bank be organized to perpetrate 
swindles on the poor and needy, every man in it who neg- 
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lected his duty or who hoodwinked at wrong and blinded 
lies consciously, and by some indirection made profits but 
did not care about causing any disturbance—every such 
man in it I say takes his dividend ofthe responsibility. It 
was his duty to have seen these things and known them. 
There is no such division of the responsibility. A man who 
with open eye and clear understanding permits wrong to be 
done without protest and without resistance up to the 
measure of his power, has responsibility for the sum total 
of all that wrong. If ina partnership two, three, or four 
men proceed upon a deliberately dishonest method of con- 
ducting business, and one man knowing that it is wrong 
is peaceable, the responsibility is his. Nobody hasa right 
to be peaceable when there is sin around, and when it is 
surrounding him. If there is this wrong doing he cannot 
say to himself: “There are four partners and I shall only 
have about a fourth part of this responsibility.” You have 
the whole of it! God does not make dividends in those 
things. If you shall have shown that you, by the best 
abilities that you had, attempted to stop it, or failing té 
stop it relinquished your relations to it, you will goclear. It 
is an organism out of which you have cleansed yourself. But 
if you take the avails and go on with it, simply saying in a 
low, soft tone: ‘Well, gentlemen, I don’t believe in this; I 
think it is wrong, but still 1am only one here. Go ahead, 
only you are responsible for all the outcome.’”’ Not a bit 
of it. Your burden as a silent partner is one that makes 
you responsible for the whole of it. You did not see any- 
thing, and went along with it. In all pools, in all cliques, 
and in all associations each individual there is responsible 
for the rectitude of the whole, according to the measure of 
his knowledge, and of his personal influence and of his 
power. You have no right to embroil and involve yourself 
with evil in any direction which you could abate. You 
have a right where old usages, old institutions, old laws are 
concerned, and where a correct public sentiment is being 
slowly developed, to wait, but not silently. You must be a 
witness for the truth. You must be a witness against the 
evil working against it; but you have a right to wait, so 
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that, according to the course of human nature, time may 
bring to pass the desired result. 

Every man must see to it that he stands committed to 
that which is right. No man can go up to the judgment 
seat of God and not meet all the responsibility which at- 
taches to his conduct as connected with six or with six 
hundred or with six million men where evil was done and 
evil results followed. 

With increasing light as with increasing knowledge 
better ways will be found. Most of the evils of society in 
its organic relations, men fall into unconsciously. They 
are very often like canoe men who are passing by night~ 
down an unknown river, and ere ever they are aware 
they are rushing headlong over the cataract ; and if they 
escape below, fortunate are they. Society that guides it- 
self largely by the lights that are before it, and which, at 
times, are foggy and feeble shining, is liable to get into 
bayous, to plunge itself over cascades, or over more im- 
perious cataracts and falls. Men go over as passengers go, 
many in their ignorance, many in their helplessness. 
Nevertheless,whoever is enlightened,whoever knows differ- 
ently and better is bound to bea witness, he is bound to 
exert himself. 

You owe a debt for all the blessings of civilization. For 
all the accumulated treasures of power that come by associa- 
tion, you assume responsibility. I would bring home to 
you to-day the idea on the one side that in the service of 
love and virtue no man shall be called Master but Jesus 
Christ. You are to fling off the authority of men, of men- 
made churches, creeds and everything else, that you may 
be true to Jesus and your own conscience, as Christ has 
formed it in you; and on the other side, you are com- 
mitted to society that surrounds you with ten thousand 
blessings, by this solemn pledge as children of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that for his sake you will bless it and watch 
over it and nurse it, and cleanse it from all iniquity, and 
refuse to strike hands with men that are doing wrong. 
You are to be a reformer a witness against evil, an open 
advocate of what is right, as part and parcel of your duty 
to God and to society, and to the age in which you live. 
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So here run, then, these two extremes, between which 
human life is vibrating. In certain times and ways the 
principle of individualism has been so insisted upon that it 
almost stopped organization. In certain organizations a 
tough individualism existed so as to keep the church in a 
perpetual broil and conflict and trouble; and they cannot 
harmonize yet. In others the quiescent spirit, that accepts 
whatever the majority do, prevails. On the one side and 
on the other are priviliges and responsibilities. By social 
organization you have the privilege of growing mightier, 
with all the collected strength that is round about you in 
your own person and individuality. All the looms that 
ever have been in ‘motion, all the plows that ever made 
agriculture skillful and productive, are yours. You are the 
heritor of the past. All the science developed out of the 
heavens and the earth has spread its light and blessing over 
your head. All these bounties you are to repay, not sel- 
fishly hiding yourself from the sicknesses and the necessi- 
ties of society. You are to be its physician and its nurse so 
as to medicate it. If you give up to its evil humors or its 
wickednesses in any way without protest and resistance, 
you become particeps criminis with the age in which you 
live and with the developments of the society in which 
your lot is thrown. You are to be true to yourself and to 
God, and then to carry out the light of your conscience or 
the relation between your will and God into your family, 
into your business, into your citizenship. 

Responsible perpetually in this way, do not give an ac- 
count of yourself to your party, do not give an account of 
yourself to your church. Give an account to God and to 
Jesus Christ. Take your royal hours; take the hours in 
which immortality looms up and opens with most cer- 
tainty. Take the days in which you can bring before you 
the picture of Christ’s approving face, and in these loftier 
and royal hours, make up your mind what is your duty. 
Where do you stand, for virtue or against it? For custom 
that is evil, or against custom that is evil? Stand for God, 
stand for mankind, stand for them by an enlightened con- 
science in your own self. 
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So may God give us grace to go on that when we rise 
from this mortal scene and from the education of this 
mortal sphere, and stand in the full apparel of im- 
mortality before God, we shall receive from Him, not 
the praise of perfection, but this: ‘“ Ye sought the light, 
ye followed it, and ye are welcome.” 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Along the way of promise and of light and joy, we come this morning, 
our Father. Our feet have trod this earth before. We have plucked flow- 
ers by the wayside and overhanging fruit, and have learned to rejoice in all 
the royalty of the way and hour of prayer. Although we are not suppliants, 
although we do not come to ask anything, we come to rejoice before thee, to 
bring thee nearer, by address, to our comprehension, to fold the garments 
of praise around about us, to rejoice in our God, and to rejoice that he hath 
made the way easy, so that we can rise above the visible and the physical 
and enter into the very courts of God, and rejoice before him as his 
sons. : 

Infirm are we, sinful and ignorant are we, constantly mistaking, some- 
times prone and falling and cast down, but not destroyed, evermore seek- 
ing the upward way, wandering from it, seeking to bear the burden of 
duty, yet casting it away as the day grows toilsome. Yet, Lord, we are 
thine, thine from the cradle, thine in the education given us by our parents 
and in their dedication of us to thee, and thine, above all, by thy love 
which is greater than that of father or mother. Thou watchest our way, 
yea more critically than we the way of our children, and with an infinite pa- 
tience, such as man knows not, thou dost bear with our infirmities and with 
our transgressions. Thou dost forgive iniquity, transgression, and sin. 
Forever more thou art holding men to that which is right, and wilt by no 
means clear the guilty. Blessed be thy name for that. 

In all the rounds of nature, and in all the strife of men, and in all the 
violent storms of force the decree of God is steadfast. Thou wilt hold 
things to be right that are right, and thou wilt dispossess the wrong. From 
the beginning of creation unto the end thereof, thou wilt make the way of 
righteousness super-eminent over all other ways. When we shall come to 
stand in Zion and before God, and look back upon the devious way of time 
and our own misunderstandings and our own wanderings, we shall see shin- 
ing, clear as the light of the sun, the wisdom, glory and beauty of our God, 
and of his providences. Not, then, in ourselves do we trust, nor in past at- 
tainments, nor in our present condition, nor in any future hope, but in the 
overmastering helpfulness and faithfulness of our Lord and God Jesus 
Christ. We trust him our insurance and our guide in the wilderness, the 
Captain of our salvation in the conflicts of life, our joy in life, and our hope 
in death. 

Make us then, Lord, we beseech of thee, more faithful, and put thine 
arms about us and bear witness that we are the sons of God. 

If there be any in thy presence that are sitting in twilight, bring to them, 
we pray thee, the clear shining light of thy glory. If any are discouraged 
or impatient, may patience have its perfect work in them. Grant, we pray 
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thee, O Lord, that those who sit in darkness and bereavement may dry 
their tears. May they behold thee risen, and forevermore destroying 
death. Grant, we pray thee, that every one beholding the tomb where is 
all left on earth of those beloved may behold also the angels there and 
hear them saying, ‘‘I know whom ye seek, he is not here, he is risen.”’ 
Upward may they lift their heart, that where their treasure is their heart 
may be also. ; : 

Be pleased to bless us in all the duties of our daily lives, in our busi- 
ness, in our relations one to another and to our households, in all the 
affairs in which we engage in civil life. We pray that thou may give us a 
steadfast mind and equable disposition, and that we may bear the burden 
and heat of the day with manliness. Give light where there is darkness. 
Give guidance where there is uncertainty, and grant that we may stay our- 
selves altogether upon thee. 

Be pleased to bless the President of these United States and those that 
are joined in authority with them, and the Congress assembled. Bless all 
the States, their governggs and judges, and magistrates of every degree. 
Bless this great people. Inthe midst of their great privileges and attain- 
ments may they not grow lofty and arrogant, but may they know the hand 
that has thus blessed them. May they follow the ordinances and keep the 
statutes and commandments of the Lord our God. 


Bless all the nations upon our borders and across the sea. Bring war to - 


an end, all ignorance and superstition, all oppression and wrong of every 
kind. Let the light and glory of the Lord shine like an unsetting sun 
round and round the globe. 

And to thy name, Father, Son and Spirit, shall be praises everlasting. 
Amen. 
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THE CONVERSION OF FORCE. 


““ Now we exhort you, brethren, warn them that are unruly, comfort the 
feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient toward all men.”—1 Thes. 
Vous 


The law of force in matter is universal, and in regard to 
inorganic matter imperative. In regard to organic matter 
in the lower forms; as in the vegetable kingdom, and in 
regard to the lower forms of insect life, the law of force is 
supreme. The grand law, to which nature witnesses, is 
that the strong prevail everywhere. In all the under- 
kingdom of organic life, vegetable or animal, the weak go 
to the wall. And there has been pointed out a certain 
benevolence in that, inasmuch as the tendency is in all 
the lower forms of life to extinguish the weak and leave 
only the strong, the full developed, the vigorous, the 
healthy, to propagate their species. And yetif that law 
were carried straight on through, as partially as it has been 
in society since man has been developed, it would be to the 
end, as it has been, a law of cruelty against which it would 
seem to be almost impossible to develop Christian experi- 
ence and faith. 

But, then, there is beginning, low down, yet another 
tendency, namely, one not to extinguish the law of force, 
but to convert it to beneficence and to make it the guar- 
dian law, and not the destroying. The dawn of the modi- 
fication is found in the parental instinct. The tendency to 
protect helplessness, weakness, springs from the instincts 
of the inferior orders, and the instincts are but the prom- 
ises of the affections in the higher orders of creation. The 
great world of force goes on everywhere, always, crowding 
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men, crushing men, destroying men, as it has also done in- 
ferior animals, and as it has done the inferior vegetation. 
Nevertheless, there has sprung up in the midst of this 
great empire of force a new tendency. With the exception 
of one or two, the lower animal life takes no care of its 
offspring, knows nothing of it. There has never been de- 
veloped in the fish, apparently, the slightest concern for 
its offspring. They are neither brooded nor watched over 
nor inquired about, and so it is with regard to multitudes 
of the inferior tribes. The ant and the bee are exceptions, 
but when we come to the mammal family, on the whole, 
there is developed a sense of affection out of which comes 
protection, and weakness is permitted to have some sort 
of chance. There is guidance, guardianship, the imputa- 
tion of the parent’s wisdom, experience, power; the love- 
power comes in. And here, first, we see in this instinct of 
affection the beginning of a long career by which the great 
energies of creation are turned away from merely destroy- 
ing, to conservation and to protection. 

Man is the consummation of nature, and when man ap- 
pears and begins to develop his characteristic agency tne 
law of force is no longer wanton and universal. It is con- 
strained and restrained and made to walk in cerebral 
paths. Brainless nature follows power exclusively, and 
power despises weakness universally. But so soon as men 
appear, there comes in, feebly at first, but increasingly, a 
restraint upon force. The conversion of destructive force 
to protection begins to develop itself. Before the advent 
of man the world was a mighty engine of force merely; 
the world went on grinding and clashing and destroy- 
ing. Winds waxed mighty; the light blazed everywhere, 
but in wain; gravitation pulled down whatever lost its 
hold; heat and cold, all electric forces filled the earth with’ 
aimless energy, and the great law was, The weak must 
go to the wall, and the strong must surpass and survive. 
Slowly, steadily, continuously, man subdued the elements 
of force. He studied the laws of the world. He could 
not destroy the winds, but he could harness them. Chem- 
istry brought into its laboratory the subtle elements of 
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nature and compelled them to declare their secrets to 
mankind. The telescope, on the one side, and the micro- 
scope on the other, have revealed the infinite depths and 
distances. The human brain began to match itself with 
the wild and ungovernable and material forces of nature, 
as Man pursues upon the pampas of the South the wild 
steeds; and thus also brings one and another and subdues 
them with bit and saddle, mounts and rides them, giving 
all their strength and speed to his own loins. So man is 
pursuing the forces and the laws of nature; and all nature, 
as represented by this terraqueous globe, is now following 
the weakness of the human thought. Against the mighty 
energies that seem omnipotent, the silent forces of the 
brain are acting. Thought, noiselessly, gently—gentle as 
the light, as the falling dew, walks forth, revealing and 
subduing the mighty forces of nature that, at first, terri- 
fied, crushed and annihilated man. 

And so has come to pass a mighty conversion of mere 
energy or power, that held a ruthless sway and still does 
in regard to organic matter, a conversion of power to the 
human will, to do with it as it seemed best. 

In human society the law of strength in the family very 
soon centered around about the helpless weakness of in- 
fancy; and the cradle, defended by the father and the 
mother, was as a fortress defended with walis and bulwarks; 
and strength made itself as weakness for the sake of the 
weak, Nature had never done any such things for its 
tribes, nor for its vast treasures. Only merciless, endless, 
crushing power. Then from the family this protection of 
weakness spread to the tribe; not only that each tribe cared 
for its own-infancy, but, related to each other, there grew 
up a brotherhood, a common following, as of those that 
were nearly connected and related or intermarried: this 
was the spirit of that affection out of which came a defen- 
sary spirit, a protecting spirit. Strength—or experience, 
which is strength—taking care of the inexperienced, which 
is weakness. This, by and by, became an element of 
national life; diluted, however, at every step, strongest 
around the cradle, weaker in the tribal relations, weakest 
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in national relations, yet developing the same general ten- 
dency all the way through in the unfolding of the human 
series. : 

The stages of development thus are the subjugation of 
force to the work of protection and ministration. At every 
step below instinct the law of force prevails more and 
more. 

Now, in all combinations in society by which mankind 
conduct their business, there is a mixture of these two ten- 
dencies. We find, still, that the weak go to the wall in all 
the affairs of mankind, or, on the whole, are tending to; 
we find an antagonistic influence coming up, by which the 
strong protect the weak and by which the inferior have for 
their guardians the superior. And this is the great conflict 
that is going on now in all civilized lands. This is the 
meaning of much that seems mysterious in the mixture of 
affairs and in the various drifts of great currents. 

In all theories of organized society the mainspring is 
wanting. There is no want of desire, no want of emotion, 
no want of philosophy. All thinking men of our age are 
agog on this subject. Everybody wants to have the world 
happier than it is; all the world wants to have more jus- 
tice ; all the world wants more prosperity. But men have 
not yet been taught, either by nature or by revelation, what 
is the secret of prosperity ; that power is the servant of 
weakness; that the ends, as indicated by the providence of 
God, the great ends of power in the development of the 
human race, are to assist those that are uppermost to draw 
up those that are below them; to assist those that are 
feeble, by giving them the zgis and protection of those 
that are mighty. The mainspring, therefore, of reform is 
wanting, the old word: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, and thy neighbor as thyself;” there you have it. As 
the subjugation of rude force springs more from the in- 
stincts of life than from the sentiments of love, so all final 
great reforms in the organization of human society at large 
must spring from that same central element: ‘“‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor.” The world don’t believe in that yet ; 
has not come within sight of it. 
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In all the great leagues that are formed; in the social 
unions, in the guilds, they are all based upon the will of 
the strong ; selfishness is the general scope of all these new 
combinations; benevolence is only to a few then. 

When the Welshmen came to the mines of Pennsylvania 
—carpet-baggers, for this whole continent has been popu- 
lated by carpet-baggers—they formed unions, and as soon 
as the Hungarians came alongside of them the Welsh 
turned to exclude them and kick them out. If they had 
been treated so they would never have been permitted to 
land. 

When the Mongol came to our Western coast the Irish 
there combined, and their war cry was: ‘The Chinese 
must go.” : 

It is so that men make combinations to take care of 
themselves. Generally the printers’ leagues and the labor 
leagues, all the leagues that are formed in each one of 
the mechanical professions, are all of them conservative of 
their own selfish selves; they are all of them, more or less, 
applying the law of force to all that are outside of them-° 
selves. They combine to determine that every man shall 
not have a chance to be a carpenter: only so many appren- 
tices to each calling. Every man shall not have a chance 
to be a bricklayer: only so many apprentices to every 
master workman. No liberty at all, but an organized 
union, formed, it is said, for their defence. Yes, for their 
defence and for assault upon those that are weaker than 
they and are outside the walls of their profession. The 
radical sin of the organization of sociology to-day is its 
selfishness. The law of love, “‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” is unknown. Who is my neighbor? The 
deeds of the Samaritan taught that: whoever needs it, who- 
ever is weak, whoever has been assaulted, whoever has 
fallen,—he is thy neighbor the world over. 

All the great theories of social reformation hatched in 
that cockatrice’s den, France; all the theories that have 
been brought to bear on the reorganization of society from 
England, the land of the grumbler; all these combinations 
engrafted upon us and inoculated into us on these Ameri- 
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can shores, are almost invariably little sets and circles and 
unions for the sake of taking care of themselves,while they 
profess to be for the purpose of maintaining human liberty 
and human rights—a handful of rights to a whole bushel 
of injustice! 

Now, the royal law is, Take care of the weak. ‘Ye that 
are strong bear with the weak. Even Christ pleased not 
himself.” That gives us the hint by which we now go back 
to the Old Testament history. The Bible is the most emi- 
nent record of the development of this element of benevo- 
lence through the law of force; that is the history of that 
unfolding tendency, which is just as much a part of God’s 
law and design of the world as material force itself is. We 
have there the dawn of the conversion of the law of force 
from a crushing, a cruel, and a despotic fate, to a law of 
protection and of mercy. 

The evolution of the moral force of the world is to my 
mind the most difficult point in the whole theory of evolu- 
tion. It took place so far back. It anteceded any very great 

‘amount of human experienee. I do not see how it could 
have sprung or grown out of any antecedent experience. 
When I read the disclosures, as contained in the revela-— 
tion which God made to Moses, of the Divine Nature, and 
therefore of the genius of creation and its administration, 
I confess that it is a point of continuous perplexity to my 
mind in so far as the philosophy of evolution is concerned. 
“The Lord God passed by before Moses and proclaimed: 
The Lord God, merciful, gracious, long-suffering, abund- 
ant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will 
by no means clear the guilty, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children and upon the children’s children 
unto the third and fourth generation.” Iam a god whose 
purpose is a moral purpose, that is, to establish among men 
the sense of right and wrong, of virtue and vice, of supe- 
rior and inferior; to bring them up to the highest standard 
of excellence; and yet in that slow progress by which I am, 
through the administration of grace, to bring men up to 
this higher estate, Iam slow to anger, abundant in mercy, 
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keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgres- 
sion and sin. In other words, the declaration that God is 
adapted to the whole process of evolution, as the world 
moves on from little to more, higher and higher, from 
weakness to strength, from morality to virtue, and from 
virtue to piety, is: “In that long scale and career] am a 
god who has just the qualities to wait on creation as I 
have made it”’—patient, forgiving mistakes, transgressions, 
sins, all the weak experiences of human nature. God de- 
clares as over against them: ‘I am a God adapted to the 
very wants of just such creatures as I have made, and to 
the system in which I have infixed them.” 

This is the disclosure of the royalty of all power. Here, 
as it was, the arcana is opened. The heavens are rent 
asunder and the voice is from the throne. It is a voice 
behind the thunder and lightning, behind the earthquake, 
behind all forms of rude violence, behind the shock of 
nature, behind everything, controlling all things; the 
Regent of the universe is full of parental feeling, love, 
care, gentleness. It is the secret that is not yet under- 
stood; voiced, but not understood. But far back in the 
twilight, on the boundary that separates between men and 
animals, is this declaration of the Supreme Power of the 
universe, that it is a power for mercy and for protection, a 
power full of gentleness, unmatched and unmatchable. 

This revelation of moral purpose in universal force is 
astounding when compared with the mythologies that were 
then in existence and taught. If you will read what re- 
mains to us of heathen times you will find a great many 
virtues among them, natural virtues; but look at their 
divinities. They are the embodiments of lust, of cruelty, 
of unregulated selfish power, with here and there a speck 
of some excellence ; gross animals, animalism etherealized 
and made divine. In what transcendent contrast stands 
the revelation of God, Jehovah, made through the old 
Hebrew race as a God of unspeakable justice, and good- 
ness, and mercy, and patience, and long-suffering kindness! 

The whole Jewish Mosaic economy, more or less influ- 
enced by this revelation of the Divine Nature, was wonder- 
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fully adapted for this very thing, the care of weakness. 
There are a great many men that go through the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures and pick up the shucks; they find nothing 
between Genesis and Malachi except something to make 
fun of. There isa great deal that is out-worn, there is a 
great deal that belongs to the waste of the human family. 
But I should like to see the man who would bring down 
the cradle in which his children had been rocked and split 
it up for firewood and laugh to see it burn. What sort of 
aman would he be? When the child is gone, and in some 
moment the mother finds put away in the drawer a little 
’ shoe that the child wore, she is bathed in tears though the 
child has been dead for years and years. Natural affection 
leads us to repeat the children’s little broken language. 
The prattle becomes dear tous, and the little garments that 
would be absurd to put upon the grown man’s back—we 
hang them up and look at them as our children’s heritage, 
as belonging to them. How they touch the heart! 

Here is the Old Testament, the record of the slow prog- 
ress of the human race through ignorance and barbarism, 
and idolatry, and passions, and lusts and everything of that 
kind, all the way down, and here are men that go walking 
about and ridiculing this and ridiculing that superstition. 
However, the fact is that they are really all the time firing at 
the construction that is put upon these things by the theo- 
logians of the old Calvinistic church. If you say Calvinism 
is not believed in any longer, what is the reason they get 
angry when I attack it? Ido not attack it because I am 
fond of firing into the dust heap of old theology, but because 
the influences of it still hang in the heavens as a cloud to 
hide the glory of God. It is for Christ's sake, and for 
humanity’s sake that I would contend against the fictions 
and burn all the dreams of the old medieval theologians. 

And among the worst consequences is a sort of attempt 
to justify every historic event and fact that is contained in 
the record of the Old Testament Scriptures, as if it were 
something created of God and spoken out of the divine 
mouth, It is this perversion of scripture that gives the 
power to the scoffers of making certain things seem ridic- 
ulous, 
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But alas, while in many respects I sympathize with the 
vigor with which they hit off the absurdities of theology, I 
cannot sympathize with the absolute want of any feeling 
for the human race or any feeling for all the precious ele- 
ments that are contained in this Old Testament. Nowhere 
else is there in the world legislation more amiable, more 
careful, than that which is to be found in the Mosaic institu- 
tions, for the preservation of and humanity toward all ani- 
mals. It is imbedded in their constitution. I would like to 
see a sentence in our constitution that took care of animals 
or came anywhere near it. They are a wonder of legislation, 
the Mosaic institutions, for the care of children, for the ten- 
derness toward them, for their instruction. And the secret 
of the perpetuity and moral power of the Jews in this world 
is simply the secret of family life. Where else in Greece, 
where in Rome, where in Babylon, in Persia, in Media, 
anywhere, can you find in their records any such provision 
for the care of the children as is contained in the books of 
Moses, where the parents are enjoined to rise up early and 
instruct them in the ways of God toward that nation, rising 
up and sitting down, coming out and going in; write them 
upon the door-post, write them and inscribe them over the 
door, everywhere, take care of the children; “Educate, 
educate, educate,’ runs through the whole book. 

To be sure it is an education that would be comparatively 
poor now, because we are the blossom of which they were 
the seed. But the system was formed and adapted to the 
early state of the human race, the care that strength and 
wisdom was to give to unstrength and inexperience. 

Look at the care that was ministered to servants—for that 
matter, to slaves. They were not to buy their own people 
for slaves, but foreign nations. And they were not to allow 
these to be treated as cattle. They were obliged to in- 
struct them and to treat them with a humanity which 
made them so expensive that slavery perished of its own 
burdensomeness. That is, for the main part, the reason why 
Jewish slavery was abandoned. For, the moment you begin 
to treat a slave as a man, that very moment he becomes so 
expensive you can’t afford it; you can’t afford to let a man 
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develop his natural and just imaginations,ideas,moral sense, 
and all his economic nature, and then make a servant of him. 
You make him rebellious ina moment. The only way was 
to keep the man on the level of the ass, good for draft; 
nothing beyond that. And therefore the laws of all our 
slave States made teaching the slave to read and write a 
State prison offence. This was the Christianity of America 
in this Nineteenth century, in the so-much lauded age. 
The Roman law was the law of slavery, and it was the most 
careless law for humanity on the face of the earth, whereas 
the old Hebrew law was one that carried emancipation in 
its mouth everywhere, simply because the master in his 
strength must take care of the weakness of the slave, to 
treat him as a man. He was to attend at the festival, at 
the worship. He was to be instructed in the knowledge of 
the law of Moses. And that made so much of a man of him 
that he broke the harness around him. The way to eman- 
cipate a man is to make him so large that you can’t afford 
to furnish iron enough to make a fetter. So, much mercy 
was shown to the slave not only, but to all servants of their 
own kind; and debtors went free after a given number of 
years. Inthe year of jubilee, all alienations of property 
ended and everything went back again to its tribal rela- 
tions. Foreigners were treated with a great deal more re- 
spect than they are in America. “You shan’t oppress 
them, they come to dwell with you,” Moses said. “Re- 
member that thou wast a stranger in a strange land.” 

The humanity in these statutes was something wonder- 
ful. The care for life, both in town and wilderness, the 
hygienic regulations, were something that might intruct us 
even to-day. 

They had no free school houses, nor foul air in them. 
They had no sewers; they did not need any. They taught 
men such sanitary regulations as kept the air and the camp 
pure, and all the way down you shall find that the institu- 
tions of Moses were especially adapted to take care of those 
that could not take care of themselves. While nature 
went growling and thundering down and saying, “Stand 
out of my way, you that are weak,” and crushing everything 
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against the law, here we find the voice of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions saying: “Take care of the children, take care of the 
stranger, the poor, the laborer, the slave, every animal; care 
for them.” So that the law of force became subdued and 
made to work beneficence instead of destruction. And let 
me say that from beginning to end of the Bible there is 
not one single instance, as I believe, in which you can 
find any preference shown to the law of power. From end 
to end it is against oppression, against tyranny. From end’ 
to end it is against the avarice of the upper classes. It is 
that law which made the peculiar commandments in re- 
spect to usury, that would not allow commerce to bind 
upon the distressed and weakened poor. All the way 
through humanity prevailed, and care of those that were 
not able to take care of themselves. Until humanity ceases 
to be a necessity, you are not going to expunge from the 
confidence and the love of mankind the venerable script- 
ures of the Old Testament, even still less of the New, of 
which we shall speak. 

The growth of ages, amidst the clangor of war and the 
upsetting of men and the waste of dynasties, has been in 
the direction of limiting power. The’ history of institu- 
tions is simply that. Institutions are the bulwarks within 
which the rights of man and facilities for the development 
of intelligence and power are concentered. They are, it 
might be said, fortifications against wanton caprice and 
lawless selfishness. 

Now coming down to the New Testament, the general 
development of this principle, and the rendering it into 
a command in the passage of our text and in the chapter 

eyond, gives us a larger horizon. 

All the way through the gospels, all the way through 
the writings of the apostles, they write almost with a 
mother’s tenderness in regard to all the ostracised classes. 
They take the side of mankind in misfortune, in sorrow, 
in sin and in trouble. It is the very wine of the New 
Testament that knowledge, experience, influence, high 
force, must all serve the wants of the inferior and not 
please themselves, And this leads me finally to the sub- 
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lime interior philosophy of the incarnation and the atone- 
ment of Christ himself. It is the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ that we have, namely, eternal power in love. 
Be not deceived by the clash of matter and exterior his- 
tories. The real secret and center of the universe is “God 
is love; and that love overmasters anarchy of force; and 
that the genius of divine government in all time, as it 
shall be seen at the close of time, is care for the weak. 

We learn that all things start in weakness. By evolution 
we have learned this. By revelation we learn that all 
things tend to the care of weakness, and that God is the 
sublime care-taker of the universe. 

I read in your hearing one of the most striking, pro- 
found and least understood passages of tbe New Testa- 
ment, namely, the washing of the feet (John 13th). 

Why that was never made into an ordinance I never 
could understand. It sinks deeper than the ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper. It has a profounder grip upon man’s 
nature, duty and destiny. Christ was subject to luminous 
hours as men are, and this was an hour in which he knew 
and felt in all its reality, “I came from God, Iam about 
to return to God.” Then he took his basin and washed 
his disciples’ feet, and said to them, “If I, your Lord and 
Master, have washed your feet, you ought to wash one 
another’s feet. I am of God, andI return ere long to God, 
and I set you this example. The nature of God is to take 
care nf the bottommost things in creation, the weak, the 
needy, the poor, the sinful, the inexpert. It is the eternal 
burden of the divine government, as it were, to wash the 
feet of the universe, to do the lowest offices, to take care of 
those that most need his care. This it is to be God.” 

And then, when coming forward from sublime confer- 
ence, so little understood by the disciples or their follow- 
ers, since he offered himself to manifest the intensity of 
the love of God for mankind, dying for men that were in 
their sins; dying for men that were yet enemies to all that 
constituted the reality of God; dying for men that hov- 
ered just across the line of animalism, only toward the 
human species; he was a spectacle to men and angels of 
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the intensity of the divine nature in love. No man can 
do any more than to die for love, and that he did: sent of 
God, ascending to be God—what a 1evelation that was of 
the eternal forces that are centralized in heaven, and of 
the eternity yet to open its doors, and yet to unfold the 
outcome, the harvest home of this world! 

This view of what Christ was and what his atonement 
_was, is the one that I would by all means enforce upon 

you,—namely, not that mechanical and miserable claptrap 
contrivance that came from the puerile mind of men in a 
state of infancy—of machinery by which God attempted to 
patch up a broken law, or to repair a leaking plan of the 
universe, but a revelation of the design of God, so far as 
infinity could be compassed by finity, the design of the 
spirit of God and the nature of God in the person of Jesus 
Christ to teach and set example of perfect charity and per- 
fect kindness, and especially to the poor and the needy; and 
then in the sublime termination of this crowned drama, to 
offer up that which concentrates in the human imagination 
every element that constitutes love, standing before the 
whole of coming timeand the generations of men, to teach 
by His suffering and death the eternal center of power. 
God is such an one; love and love alone; and the nature 
of love is to suffer for those who need protection, for their 
enrichment, for their upbuilding, for their education and 
their final sa!vation. 

The disclosure of the divine nature such as this, hindered 
as it has been by monarchical leanings and imperial govern- 
ments, hindered as it has been by theology that has taken 
the side of kings, hindered as it has been by churches that 
allied themselves to states, and so became in partnership 
with the organs of oppression, treading down the weak and 
the poor and taking the sense of regal pride; this simple 
spectacle of Christ descending to make known to mankind 
the nature of God and the hidden power and genius of the 
universe, is sublime beyond all expression. And when it 
shall be known and believed, and read out unto us, it shall 
carry with it the emancipation of the globe. It changes all 
the elements of organization and public sentiment, and the 
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globe will be transformed by a better understanding of 
what the incarnation, the example, the sufferings and the 
death of Jesus Christ meant. 

In view of this exposition I remark that human nature 
must be worked upon before the realization of social and 
industrial reform. I alluded to the selfishness of all this 
little hotbed experience, by which men attempt to defend 
themselves against injustice and power of every kind. The 
leaven is at work; slowly but surely, and the Bible is on the 
side of those that are conscious of their weakness and 
struggling against the elements of strength. Selfishness is 
the one universal foe. Nowhere is it nourished more influ- 
entially than in organizations of sociology, and nowhere 
can the hope of the world be realized so surely as by bring- 
ing into the faith and use of every community that out- 
come of the spirit of God—the Bible. It has been the 
fountain from which our liberties have flowed, it isto be the 
fountain from which that liberty shall grow larger and in- 
clude in it every rank and gradation of human existence. 

And this is the reason why the Bible, forgotten often, 
hidden often, has been more abominably dissected than any 
book ever was, or any dead body on a dissecting table; so at- 
tacked and pursued and rent asunder. The outward forms 
in which the Bible truth has been disclosed are subject to 
criticism; and much that is contained within the Bible, 
being the vehicle simply which conveyed the fruit, or 
medicine, or truth, is undoubtedly susceptible of change, 
remeasurement and reconstruction; but the blood of 
the Bible and what it meant at the beginning and meant 
at every age since and means to-day, all its doctrine and 
its example and all its manifestations of the eternal God, 
—they are in behalf of weakness, of poverty, of ignorance. 
They take hold of human life not by the crown but by the 
shoe-latchets. ‘I am the way,” said Christ, as if he had 
laid himself down along the rocky, flint-cutting road, and 
said to men: ‘Walk on me, I am your road.” And the 
whole spirit and temper of the Scriptures is on behalf of 
those that are low down, to lift them up. 

The mountains shall be abased and the valleys shall be 
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exalted in that great and glorious day of the coming of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. And you need not be 
afraid for your Bibles. They are going to stand as long 
as humanity needs some sense of sympathy as the medicine 
of sorrow, as long as weakness implores vainly against 
human strength and appeals to the divine. 

The Bible is on the side of the workingmen. It is on the 
side of the slave. It is on the side of men that are under 
hard governments. It is on the side of men that are sick 
and that have failed under the harness of life. It is on the 
side of men whose consciences roar out at them like en- 
raged lions; on the side of sinful, suffering humanity; and 
a book like that is not going to be kicked over by ridicule, 
nor disposed of by angry scholarship, nor by the impudent 
superiority of men. It is the people’s book; a book of life, 
that carries in its heart the very element of life for the 
human race. 

While I never could bow down before a crystalline God 
seated on a marble throne, white and cold as the marble 
itself, that suns himself and bids the revolving stars sweep 
on, and every one of their censers casting out incense for 
his supreme and royal delectation; while I cannot worship 
universal selfishness, nor crystalline ccnceit, nor power, 
when I look up and behold the throne blazing with that 
whose sparks made mother love in the world, and when I 
behold that throne, sitting thereon One who cares and loves 
and longs, and through infinite ages with infinite patience, 
waits for the unfolding of the low, bringing them up in 
sections and ages higher and higher until the world blos- 
soms and the consummation of the millenial day is at hand, 
I cannot withhold adoration, and I join with those that cry 
out “Thou art worthy to reign.”” Love, always; love, uni- 
versal; love that suffers for those whom it loves, and having 
loved, loves them unto the end; to that I can and I do bow 
my understanding, my heart and my conscience. 

And now for us comes the lesson: Love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself. And in the 
proportion in which you find in yourself that humanizing 

‘and divine tendency, care for those that need care, the 
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distribution of yourself, your treasures of knowledge, your 
refinements of beauty and of civilization, the power of your 
hand, the power of your treasure, the power of your heart 
—in proportion as these go out to men just in the ratio of 
their need, in that proportion you will reproduce Christ, in 
that proportion you will reproduce God in the imagina- 
tion and in the world to men: 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Father, that we do not draw near to an unwilling 
God, and that we do not have to arouse thy sympathy. Thou art already 
with us. The impulse to cry out to thee is of thee, and every affection that 
_ moves toward thee and inspires in us the love of children to the father is 
born of God. Whatever is pure in thought, whatever is high in emotion, 
whatever is good is of God, by the thoughts that spring upin us from his 
influence to life, will and power. We rejoice thus that thou art the harbor 
of our souls, and that all things do bring us near to thee, that pain itself is 
thy messenger, and that joy, too, is of thee, a ministering angel. And as 
the light and the darkness alike do serve us in this world, so sorrow and 
gladness alike, twin born of thee, but nurses for us, are serving us in daily 
need and our inward life. 

Make us to understand something more of the greatness of thy love to- 
ward us. In vain we search the heaven and the earth, and the circuit of all 
experience, to find its parallel or to bring to our understanding the concep- 
tion of what must be the greatness of God’s Jove that is waiting patiently 
through the ages, that is ministering to all that is in heaven above, and to 
the lowest and the least of living things that are upon the earth, and that 
waits through the lives of men and the eternities. O, Lord, our God, thy 
patience and the grandeur of thy kindness—there is nothing that can paral- 
lel them or give to us even a faint conception of what Godhead is. 

Yet we draw near rejoicing, that the little light we do have which so 
brings joy to our heart is but the twilight of that which is to be when the 
glory of thy life shall stand before us enfranchised—stand before us when we 
are cleansed from the limitations of this mortal life and come where we shall 
know even as we are known. 

Thou art our treasure, thou art our hope, thou art our soul’s life in all 
that is pure and ennobling. It is from thee that every right influence springs 
to bring forth flower and fruit. Our life is hid in thee. In thee we live and 
move and have our being. May we rejoice thusin it and seek in all that we 
do, whether we eat or drink or whatsoever we do, to do all to the glory of 
our God. 

We thank thee that thou hast brought us together, and that thou hast 
made so many that are strangers, one to another, brethren in Christ Jesus. 
We thank thee that thou hast given to them the grant of joy, of peace, and 
of brotherhood. We beseech of thee that this shall seem to them the home 
of the soul on earth, a wayfarer’s home, where we tarry but for an hour on 
the way to that more glorious church of the first-born in heaven. Here 
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may we know something of that peace which passeth understanding, of that 
life which makes the darkest cloud stream upon us something of that life 
and light which comes from God, and is reflected by us on our fellow 


men. 
Enrich us, then, in the inward man. We thank thee for all bodily needs 


met, for all the ways of thy providence towards us, but more for all that 
hope which feeds the soul, for all that joy in Jesus Christ that shall minister 
to us under all circumstances in life, for all that faith that shall bear us as 
wings from the darkness of the grave and bring us unto the heavenly land 
and light. 

Now we pray thee that thou wilt forgive us ali our sins which make us 
unworthy of thy kindness. Draw us by the cords of love more and more 
toward thee, and toward each other. Make our hands strong for every 
duty. Grant to our hearts a growing love of that which is right, and a 
growing activity in all that which is beneficent and beautiful. 

Bless our families and the little children that are in them, those that are 
growing up into life. Shield them from temptations that are mightier than 
they are, and from those tides of corruption that would sweep them away. 
Grant, we pray thee, that the rising generation may come up with greater 
strength and nobler manhood than that which is passing away, and so ad- 
vance thy cause in our midst from generation to generation. 

We pray for thy blessing upon this Nation, the Government and the 
President of these United States, and those with him in authority; upon 
the Congress assembled, and upon this great union of States. Bless all 
governors, magistrates of every degree and name, and the whole of this 
great people. We pray that thou wilt be pleased to bless in us-and by us 
the nations of the earth, and roll the tide of light across the ocean and into 
the dark places of the earth; and at last bring forth thy promises to their 
fulfillment, that the glory of the Lord may shine over all the earth, and that 
all men may know thee and love thee. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. Amex 
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‘THE FRUITS OF PATIENCE. 


‘““ My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations; 
knowing this, that the trial of your faith worketh patience. But let patience 
have her perfect work that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 
—James i: 2, 3, 4. 


This is entirely in the spirit of the beatitudes. There 
never was before, perhaps, a string of pearls like that in 
the 5th chapter of Matthew. “Blessed,” and “blessed,” 
and “blessed,” are the qualities which all men dread, and 
are more likely to curse than to bless. Here, in precisely 
the same spirit, is this strange exhortation: “ My brethren, 
count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations.” 

The word ‘‘temptations”’ here includes bodily tempta- 
tions to evil, but not alone these; all forms of trial of every 
kind as well. Temptation in the sense of persuasion to 
evil, but also temptations in the sense of general trials. 
Now, what is the atmosphere and attitude of men, even 
the best, when the clouds gather about them, when the 
storm impinges, when one desire after another is balked, 
and when one fear after another is fulfilled? Men settle 
down into gloom. They are very apt to fall into com- 
plaints and dolorous lamentations. But the Apostle James 
says to them, “Count it all joy, count it all joy!” Itis as 

_if a physician should say, “Count it all joy” when you 
have disease full on you; ‘‘ Count it all joy’ when you are 
crumpled up with rheumatism; “Count it all joy” when 
neuralgiatweaks you; “ Count it all joy” when your bones 
ache and your veins throb. Yet the Apostle says, “ Count 
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it all joy ” when adversity and various triais of the spirit 
come on you. But there is a great difference, very great. 
Pains and penalties in the body do not make the body 
better. Very often they are the other way; they make it 
weaker, and lead to very little good. They certainly warn 
against the repetition of common indiscretions; they teach 
men the laws of health, and the imperative nature of them. 
But, after all, that does not change a man’s stature, it does 
not give aman anything more than. was included in the 
birth-gift. But it is not so with the spirit. Where we 
come into life with comparatively untrained and uncon- 
trolled forces, in ignorance of the old-established laws, 
with social liabilities and desires that seek to be fulfilled, 
we require a long period of time in which to develop; and 
when men’s desires are held in the balance, are unfulfilled, 
and are thwarted, that condition of things makes a man 
more manly. It drives him from his lower up into his 
higher nature. For, see, “My brethren, count it all joy 
when ye fall into divers temptations, knowing this, that the 
trial of your faith worketh patience. But let your pa- 
tience have her perfect work, that ye may be perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing” Is that, then, the result of 
patience? Is that homely quality so wonderful as to be 
praised in that way, that all your trials work faith, and 
faith works patience, and patience makes the perfect man ? 
Is patience the sign of perfection in a man? Why, ascom- 
pared with many other great qualities that we seek after, 
patience seems to be very homely, low, and comparatively 
negative. It looks to men as if it were a mere holding on. 
Courage is brilliant, ready to meet and resist, to put on 
the whole armor of God, and go forth to battle and over- 
come; or being set upon vehemently, to be able to stand a 
blow. There is something rather brilliant and lustrous in 
that. There is a heroism in it. ~But patience—what is 
there in that? Yet it is really the quality by which a man 
holds himself equal to his circumstances. It is that 
supreme quality by which a man reins in his forces, places 
himself willingly where God, by his providence, allots him, 
and is superior to his circumstances; where he has that 
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consideration for himself, as a child of God and an heir of 
immortality, that no condition upon earth can daunt him. 

A king in disguise, wandering incognito through differ- 
ent lands, brought oftentimes to great straits, obliged to 
company with peasants, to gnaw their black bread, to suf- 
fer hunger and thirst, oftentimes pushed hither and thither. 
But he lives within himself, and says, “How absurd for 
me, who am aking, who have revenues in abundance, to 
be put in these conditions. Here 1 am treated as any 
peasant ; I am shoved here and there, and nobody takes 
any account of me. Ina few weeks or days, at most, I shall 
recover myself, and sit again in high places.’’ So with us. 
It is related in one of the Western States that a distin- 
guished governor, who dressed very plainly, being expected 
in a large town, went in such homely guise that the land- 
lord of the hotel, thinking him to be nobody but a sturdy 
farmer, and anticipating the arrival of the governor and 
his retinue, packed him off away up in an attic room, and 
then waited for the governor to come. Now, as he went 
up into his little room, he must have enjoyed it immensely. 
I should have done so, at any rate—the discrepancy be- 
tween the treatment accorded and that which the man was 
expected to give me, thinking I was a farmer, when I was 
the leading statesman and politician in the whole State, 
and I seeing all the arrangements made for the governor, 
and knowing I was the man. Ah! it is a great thing to 
have the sense of humor. To go through life without it, 
‘to have no sense of the humorous and ridiculous, is like 
being in a wagon without springs. 

So a man in this life, knowing himself to be God’s son, 
the heir of eternal glory, knocked about by various cir- 
cumstances here and there and everywhere, has a legiti- 
mate pride in his birthright. It is just exactly under such 
circumstances that pride is legitimate. It lifts one up into 
a consciousness of his superiority to everything when he is 
pushed this way, that way, or the other by conflicting 
troubles and by trial. It is thus with every man that is 
rightly exercised thereby—every man that takes the truth 
of the New Testament, the highest moral philosophy in the 
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Universe, so far as men know it. Men are to be thrown by 
their external circumstances, and by their inferior condi- 
tions, up into their higher manhood and nobler nature, and 
all the time consider themselves uncrowned heirs, having 
riches eternal and infinite in view, though they do not yet 
claim them. We are walking in disguise in this world. 
What are all these fluctuations of condition, these compar- 
ative evils, these longings unsatisfied ? What are these 
compared with what lam? I brush them off from me as 
though they were the mere dust of travel. 

The conception of the Apostle is that the difficulties, 
trials, and temptations of every kind in this mortal life 
really drive us up into the higher elements of our nature, 
practice us inthem, make-us more sanctified men, veterans, 
as distinguished from militia untried in the field, old men 
of wisdom and experience as compared with young men 
just coming into the trial of life. 

Count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations, be- 
cause it is going to make men of you, going to make you 
hardy and enduring, going to thrust you up upon higher 
considerations that are more becoming to you than the 
mere gain of ease and comfort and desires fulfilled. 

We see it to be, then, one of the most important qualities, 
as it works for manhood—to have this conception of our- 
selves as superior, by the grace of God, to all the accidents 
and conditions of this mortal life. Are griefs oppressive ? 
By the grace of God I am able to bear grief, saith the 
Christian hero. Does one suffer lack? I am able to do © 
without abundance. Am I despised and thrust aside? I 
am able to be despised and rejected. Am I persecuted by 
evil men’s doings? Let them go; let them wag. The ser- 
pents vibrate their tongues in the wilderness, but they do 
not trouble any one who is not in the wilderness. Stand 
aloof from all these misconceptions of men. Stand higher. 
Put yourself upon your dignity, not as before men, per- 
haps, but in your own consciousness. Say, “Iama prince. 
I am not beholden to time. I am God's uncrowned child, 
hastening for my crown; I am God’s heir, hastening for 
my estate; and am I to be pecked at and to sit down under 
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annoyance, and to weep and mourn? God forbid! I lift 
myself up, rather, into those conditions of serenity and 
confidence and sweet-minded patience that shall make my 
conduct appear as an ideal for mankind to strive for. 
By the grace of God I am what I am, and all these trials 
and vexations only prepare me for a better manhood, and 
for a nobler teaching by example, if not by word, to men 
around about me.” Endure, endure! 

Now look at this matter more largely. Patience is the 
indispensable condition of mankind, unless they are at the 
seminal point. A savage and lazy Oriental, in a climate 
that takes away all courage and enterprise, does not have 
much patience. He does not want anything. He sits still, 
without desire, without enterprise, without out-reaching, 
without grasp, except in momentary fury. But in a com- 
munity where men are enterprising, where they are devel- 

- oped, just in proportion as they are developed every part 
of their nature reaches out for something. Every single 
attribute is an appetite, a hunger. Every single faculty in 
a man calls out for sustenance. Men want praise, men want 
honors, men want wealth, men want distinction, men want 
to have the spirit and the power of enterprise, the con- 
sciousness that they are able todo. Just in proportion to 
the eminence of a man’s sphere and the genius of a man’s 
endowments, the quality of patience is necessary. Neces- 
sary, in the first place, because it is not possible for a man 
to have at once all he wants, or to regulate his wants and 
nature so that his supplies shall come in their order and in 
their gradation just as he needs them. 

Let us consider a few of the conditions in which men 
are placed where patience is necessary. In the sphere 
of personal life, patience is a virtue. The ambitions of 
youth, the far reaching before we are prepared for man- 
hood, need it. Most spend thirty years of life wishing 
they were old, and the last thirty wishing they were not, 
and.so the world goes on. When we enter upon earlier 
life, we are aspiring, but we aspire for qualities or for con- 
ditions which, in themselves, imply unfolding. Peter says 
somewhere, that the husbandman is not ina hurry. He 
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sows his seed and patiently waits for the harvest. Wesow 
our seed and do pot wait. We expect our wheat to come 
up as a mushroom comes up—the next morning. Men in 
early life, by their impetuosity, by ignorance of the nature 
of the qualities which they desire, and their relation to the 
time, and the difficulty of unfolding, rush upon enterprises 
and into conditions where they are balked. Desire being 
fervent and sensibility being quick, they are thrown back 
upon themselves by the impetuosity of their conduct. 

Men are apt to be discouraged, and to be filled witha 
sense of injustice somehow or other. Then they fall back 
upon that stupid and detestable notion of luck, and begin 
to moan and complain that some men have luck and some 
men don’t. 

Yes; when a man has been born of good parents he has 
luck, and when a man, having received his gifts of birth, 
is determined to enterprise with them and to develop them, 
he has luck. But when a man is faint-hearted and feeble 
and-wants Providence to feed him as the old bird feeds its 
young, and stands at the nest with his mouth open, he 
certainly does not have any luck. He is a miserable 
creature. 

Now, in the household and in early life generally there 
are a thousand things that call for simple patience. The 
household is a little kingdom. It is a little sphere of light, 
held together by love, the best emblem and commentary 
upon divine government there is. And yet how much there 
is in the household that frets! How much there is in the 
rearing of children that taxes one’s patience! How con- 
trary they run, unlike their father and their mother who 
do not know how to get along with them; and they do not 
know how to get along with each other. There is more or 
less jealousy and a good deal of selfishness. In the house- 
hold there are the seeds of disturbance and confusion. 
But—patience, patience.! 

What if a man should go out into his orchard in June; 
here is an apple, known all over the horticultural world 
as one of the finest of apples. He goes out in June, look- 
ing for ripe fruit, but it is not ready until November. 
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“Ah! bah! How terribly bitter these things are.” Of 
course; but you eat them in November and December ! 
Apples in June always have been unripe. Yet how many 
persons expect to pluck ripe fruit from the boughs of 
children, five, seven, ten, or fifteen, or twenty-one years 
of age. They are disappointed. Their ideal is not met. 
Their expectations are discouraged. How many persons 
say, ‘‘That child is coming to the gallows; it is like a 
witch; ” or, “ That child is a little thief. Oh! misery that 
I should be the mother of a thief!” Nineteen out of every 
twenty women are mothers of a little thief, or a little liar 
or a little pig, or a little fox, or a little wolf or a little ser- 
pent. Although we rock our cradles and call our babes 
angels, they get over it very quickly. Children are but 
seeds.to be unfolded, and in unfolding they run through 
a great variety of temperaments, a great variety of dispo- 
sitions. In the beginning little more are they than ani- 
mals. The reason is not yet enough developed to hold 
animalism in control. The moral sense is-not developed 
enough to hold all the inferior tendencies subject. But 
by and by, the little thief becomes an eminently honest 
man. By and by, the little liar becomes a model of truth. 
By and by, the little animal who disgusted the sensibilities 
of those training it, becomes a model gentleman, or a per- 
fect woman around about whom come her young ad- 
mirers, until at last, she that was mourned over as being a 
castaway this side of the cradle is looked upon as an angel 
—and is for atime. You have need of patience in all the 
various experiences of the household, the conflicts and col- 
lisions that come from differing natures seeking to fit 
themselves together; developments of all those practical 
qualities that enable men to live together, not only in pa- 
tience, but in harmony, making the unity of the family 
produce every day, as it were, harmonious music. All 
these things require that men should have faith, and faith 
is the father of patience, that is to say, that prescience 
which enables a man to look forward, to look into the 
air, to see that these things must be, and to wait for them, 
expecting them. 
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So, in all the conflicts of business, the misunderstandings 
of men, the untrustworthiness of men, the rivalries of men, 
promises not fulfilled, disappointments of every kind. 
Where men sweep their plans widely there are a thousand 
contingencies, some of which they do not understand, and 
some of which they do. They have the conflict with 
natural law. They have also a thousand mistakes, because 
they do not know how to harmonize great natural Jaws. 
They have a conflict with men. They have a conflict with 
their own power, attempting that which is beyond their 
ability to carry out, seeking things for which they are not 
adapted. Even in the various conflicts of business, how, 
for a little time, when things run well and times are 
smooth and even, men are cheerful and happy. But when 
the cloud comes down upon them and adversities threaten 
and this man betrays them, and that man runs away, and 
this man lies to them, and the other man chouses them, 
they fall into murmurs and into complaints. When men 
begin life they do not believe in total depravity, but they 
do not go a great way before they do, That is to say, 
every man hasa pocket doctrine of total depravity to meet 
the emergencies of his experience. But an army going 
into an enemy’s territory does not expect to march on the 
high road, or to have everything open to it, and floral 
arches waiting to greet it, or to take possession of the 
citadel at once. It has got to fight everywhere. And a 
man is born into this life to fight his way through to 
knowledge and to experience, and to learn tinally to lay 
his plans so within his owa potency, and within the condi- 
tions of the community in which he lives, as that he can 
go from the beginning to the end with a general suc- 
cess. 

Ye have need of patience in all the conflicts of business. 
Do not give up. What if to-day is yesterday turned 
bottom side up, to-morrow it will turn the right way again. 
What if the cloud does lower to-day? The sun will strike 
through by and by. What if the rain has come? It has 
come on you that are able to bear it. A man in all these 
conflicts and.contingencies of life, in the strife for position 
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and influence, and for wealth, whether it be large or 
moderate, meeting various troubles and succumbing to 
them, is scarcely to be called a man. But if he rises in 
spite of his difficulties, if he braces his back up as the 
burthen grows heavy, if his face turns to flint as he looks 
upon his adversaries—that man is made stronger and 
larger by his troubles in civil, social or business life. Ye 
have need of patience, saith the Apostle, that after ye have 
fulfilled the will of God, ye wait to receive the reward. 

Even in higher degree do men need patience when they 
are workers in the moral sphere. Human nature works up- 
ward very slowly and irregularly. I have known preachers 
with fashionable congregations, preaching the great ethics 
of the Christian life with the utmost charity and force, who 
are surprised after a few years that their flocks are vain 
and selfish yet. “Iam surprised,” they say, “and continue 
to be, for you ought to be saints when you have such good 
preaching.” That is what human nature says. But, alas! 
the preacher is only one force; it is the foolishness of 
preaching at that, as Paul calls it; it is one single force 
backing against ten thousand, and human nature is reluc- 
tant to go up, and finds it easy to go down. 

There is a cat on a tree by my house. She went up last 
night clear into the topmost branches, and there she sits 
yet, for a cat cannot come down head first; the claws were 
made to work the other way, and she has to turn round and 
back down. ft is just the opposite with men. It is a great 
deal easier for them to come down than to goup. Their 
gravitation is constantly pulling at them, and pulling them 
down. 

All moral instruction takes time. A whole generation is 
required to get one idea merely into working form. New 
truths and new views require a long time. A farmer goes 
out and gets his phosphate, and puts it on the seed over- 
night, and says, “‘ We will see in the morning what it has 
done.” He goes out, and says, ‘* Well, it aint done_a bit of 
good.” No, not in a night. Ministers sow sermons on 
congregations, and think they will come up in a minute. 
But they will not come up in a good many minutes. By- 
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and-bye, little by little, by those and other influences, men 
will rise. ? 

It is amazing to many persons how low are the tone and 
temper of the churches, how little citizens are interested 
in the public weal, how absorbing to them are their own 
individual interests, how neglectful of the morality and the 
prosperity of the whole commonwealth. Oftentimes re- 
formers, after first gushing and beating upon men, grow 
sour and morose and condemnatory, and finally retire from 
the field. Human nature is very slow to be educated 
and carried up, though it finds it very ®asy to go down. 
There are so many circumstances and influences working 
upon the community besides the apparatus of morality, the 
examples of eminent moral men, the luminous presenta- 
tions of truth. Ye have need of patience. 

There is nothing in this world that is so slow as the 
building of a man. In the process of building him an im- 
-mense amount of time is consumed. A man gives out his 
_ plan of a house to an architect, and goes to Europe. In 
six months’ time he comes back, and thinks he is going to 
move right in. When he arrives at the spot there is noth- 
ing but brick and stone and mortar and scaffolding, and all 
sorts of litter, dirt, and confusion. He is amazed at it. 
But in proportion to the elaborateness and largeness of the 
dwelling is the time that is required to construct it. So it 
is with moral ideas in the community, educating the whole 
people, enabling men to look without prtjudice upon 
truth, and bringing them forward step by step. It is very 
slow work, and ministers, reformers, teachers of schools, 
parents, and all those whose desires are set for the further- 
ance of the welfare of men have need of patience, great 
patience. 

Still one thing more—(ye have need of patience, it is so 
hot)—one more point: Let patience have her perfect work. 
Raw patience does not amount to much. Ripe patience 
means a great deal; not that patience which is momentary 
and fugitive, but that which has settled down and 
become chronic. How beautiful it is tosee a man or 
woman who has come to the state of ripe patience—the 
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serene face of the matron on whom all sweetness and good- 
ness wait, who is living just at the golden sunset of her 
life, and who has been through trials and sorrows un- 
named—for the great sorrows of this life never come to the 
surfate; broken-hearted almost, yet, by her faith in God, 
enduring till one and another thing is removed, and her 
life at last is completed, and she stands in the golden light, 
waiting. How beautiful is the serenity of victorious age 
that has not been overthrown, that has gone through the 
rugged way, and across Jordan into the promised land ! 

How noble, too, is the heroic patience of men willing to 
give their lives for their kind—he, for instance, of the 
Hungarian struggle, the noble Kossuth, who has quietly 
abdicated his citizenship, abhorring tyranny, and has gone 
complacently along the way of life, uncomplaining and 
waiting, schooled and refined in endurance for his coun- 
try’s sake, without selfish ends, with noble and heroic as- 
pirations, waiting—waiting. 

In all life, how beautiful it is to see a man equal to the 
conditions in which he is placed, to see his manhood the 
strongest element, to see him lay aside his childishness in 
little things, his ambitions, his complaints, to see him refuse 
to be discouraged, to see him endure and press forward, 
though he has been thrown down a hundred times in the 
same road, and take up his staff and push on again. 

Brethren, count it all joy—all joy—when you are 
brought to an opportunity of such a manhood as this. 
Practice it. Try and be victorious over all accidents and 
circumstances by the power of the faith that looks into the 
air and sees what other men cannot see, that looks into 
the other life beyond the horizon and sees what does not 
exist to our mere mortal sight, or to our science in this 
life. 

Ye have need of such patience through all the conditions | 
of this life. Count it joy, all joy, therefore, when you fall 
into divers temptations. Knowing this, that the trial of 
your faith worketh patience, but let patience have her per- 
fect work, that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing. . 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Father, for the innumerable mercies of our lives, more 
than we know, more than we think of. Day by day we have mercies vis- 
ible, recognized; day by day, mercies invisible and unknown, protection 
where we know of no danger, rescue when peril was near, friendship and 
love, the household and all its amenities and joys, all our labors and all our 
privileges, all the things which have come to us from day to day; above all, 
that rest which they have who trust in thee, and who believe that thy provi- 
dence is over all thy work, and that thou art preparing for us a better 
home. < 

We thank thee for thy goodness which gives us the right to call ourselves 
the sons of God, without pride or arrogance, because thou has called us, and 
not because we are so eminent. “We stand high because God elevates us, 
not in our wisdom, nor in our attainments, nor even in our Own conception 
of what it is to be a son, but in the great grace of thy love. But since thou 
hast called us children, and put the arms of thy providence about us, nour- 
ished us and comforted us in times of trouble, we will trust in thee, and live 
in that faith far beyond our understanding of thy ways. We cannot per- 
ceive the mystery of life, but we believe in thee, and that thou art not 
only all that is best in men, out of all proportion to any experience of 
men, but that thou art a Being of attribute and of character, such as 
no man can understand in this state. Thou art lifted above the intel- 
ligence of the human race, more glorious, more beautiful, more suited to 
the want of thy creatures everywhere. In that triumphant hour when we 
shall see thee as thou art, we shall rejoice in thee. Grant that we may not, 
therefore, keep ourselves back by our faltering faith. May we love to trust 
thee, and to bless thy name from day to day; and in the communion of 
prayer and in the hope of salvation by Jesus Christ, and in the faith of re- 
union with all those that have gone before, grant that we may walk peace- 
fully and joyfully. 

May thy blessing rest upon all the households and the little children, 
upon all those who are in service and in ways of love and mercy. Grant, 
we pray thee, that thy blessing may rest on all those that are poor, on 
those that are strangers, on those that are ignorant and out of the way. 
Have compassion on those that have cast themselves out from among man- 
kind, the vicious and the criminal. Restore grace to those that have 
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wandered from the way, and from the shepherd and bishop of their souls. 
May thy grace work in every way and all around, and may the light 
of our joy and comfort and happiness shine upon those about us, so that 
seeing our good works, they may glorify our Father which is in heaven. 

Hear us, in these our petitions, and grant us through Jesus Christ an 
answer of mercy. 


And to Father, Son and Spirit shall be praises evermore. Aen. 
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PEOPLE'S LIFE OF LINCOLN. 


ABOUT once in a generation comes a man who stands head and 
shoulders above his féllows and stamps his image on the age and coun- 
try to which he belongs. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN was pre-eminently such aman. He represents the 
most important and exciting era in American history—an era of wonder- 
ful changes and yet untold results. Moreover, he is especially repre- 
sentative of it, because, like the great mass of the people, and like the 
time itself, he grew—naturally, steadily, yet none the less wonderfully— 
from the sturdy level of common-sense and honest integrity to the 
heights of heroism, of statesmanship, and of power. 

Nature does not repeat her great men; and this generation will not . 
behold another ABRAHAM LincoLN. His unique character we must prize 
as a rare jewel. 

The real incidents of his life seem to surpass in intensity and dramatic 
interest the most notable creations of fiction. What in romance com- 
pares with the remarkable career of this boy of the ‘‘ Poor Whites” from 
the Kentucky knobs! Born ina hut; ‘‘raised” in a backwoods cabin; 
hungry for knowledge, yet earning his one precious year of schooling by 
barefooted miles of daily winter’s walking, and getting all the rest of 
his book-learning by slow and laborious processes of his own; his rigid 
integrity and simple personal morality preserved under all circumstances; 
his fairly earned advancement freely offered to him by his fellow-citizens— 
step by step, from one social level to another, until he stood at the head of 
a great people and defeated and drove into flight the nation’s adversary, 
who, strangely enough, represented the pride of aristocracy and its hatred 
of his own original class! His tragic death closed in triumph and peace 
one of the most marvelous lives in history. 

His Individuality is happily caught and portrayed by the author, 
who knew him well in Illinois as the lawyer of the Sangamon District, 
and later was one of his confidential personal secretaries while as Presi- 
dent he directed the great war for the Union. 

The Growth of his Character appears most naturally in this 
narrative, and will cause many to revise their preconceived notions of 
Mr. Lrycoxn’s sudden rise to prominence, displaying as it does the natural 
gifts, the strangely appropriate training, and the long experiences which 
fitted him for the place he was destined to occupy. 
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His Political Sagacity and Statesmanship can, since the 
lapse of years, be more clearly understood and appreciated, for we can 
now see the end which he aimed at and provided for. 

The Patience, Patriotism, and Unselfishness of this most 
beloved of American Presidents makes his life a model which the 
Younger Generation cannot know too intimately, and their elders 
must admire and honor. 

The Religious World is indebted to this volume for a progressive 
and convincing analysis of the growth of Mr. Lincoxn’s spiritual life and 
a clear presentation of the indubitable facts of his religious faith. 

Republicans will remember that Mr. Lrncoun was the first President 
elected by the Republican party, and his two terms embrace a history of 
its greatest achievements. 

War-Democrats will recall the patriotic fusion of the whole people 
in those days, and will find that this inside personal view carries with 
it an outline of the causes and events which led to the Crvi~ War, 
while the course of the great struggle itself is here presented in a new 
light. 

In no respect is this biography a reproduction of the works of earlier 
writers, This isthe personal Life of Lincoln, forthe people, and its entire 
plan, scope, and accomplishment are new, fresh, and original. In style, its 
earlier passages are agreeably suggestive of Eggleston’s famous story of 
‘<The Hoosier Schoolmaster;” while, as the record of the great life takes 
in the man’s grand work, Mr. Stoddard’s practiced mastery of details and 
power of picture-painting on a large scale give the successive years of 
the war with strong, effective strokes. 

Every man or woman, boy or girl, who begins to read this book will 
be sure to complete it, again and again: it has all the allurement of 
Romance, the strength of History, the noble elevation of the best 
Biography; and as the true story of a great life it is an inspiration. 
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LE ARCHITECTURE, with Illustrations. 
By E. C. GARDNER, 


How to Make Them,” ‘‘ Home Interiors,” 
in Church Building,” etc. 


Common Sense 


ae (Our Continent Library, No, 3.] 
ie Cloth, Decorated, Green and Silver, $1.80, 


This is so admirable a book, containing so much valuable matter in so little space, 
that the praises bestowed upon it by the press, in all parts of the country, seem extrav- 


agant—until one has read the book. Then 
estimates of the book’s characteristics. 


“For those who contemplate the building of ahome 
—it matters not whether humble or palatial—this 
narrative will be found to contain most valuable 
sugyestions.’’— Boston Home Journal. 


“Of all the books on home architecture, in its 
fullest and broadest sense, we have seen none that 
so popularly, thoroughly and comprehensively treat 
‘the subject.””—St. Louis Avangelist. 


‘*How we may have elegance and refinement in 
our dwellings without great expenditure, and how 
architectural beauty may be combined with wise 
and economical construction.”—oledo Blade. 


“Has attracted wide attention, because it was 
found that the theories advanced could be reduced 
to practice, and that cannot always be said of works 
of this kind.’’—Toledo Journal. 


_.‘**Mr,. Gardner’s clever books on house-building. 
. . . The last has the same vivacity that spiced its 
predecessors ; the same eye to practical conditions of 
planning and construction ; the same lively fancy that 
made them entertaining.’’— 7he Nation. 


“A remarkable book. . . Three classes of 
people ought to read and study it—those whointend 
to build, those who desire to enlarge, and those who 

have built a house.”— The Churchman, N.Y. 


“Replete with valuable hints for remodeling and 
improving.’’—Detroit Commercial Advertiser, 


they all fall into line and are seen to be just 
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“ Quite different from any work that has vet been 
published. . Includes all the subjects con- 
nected with building—sites plans fire-proof con- 
struction, interior arrangemen’, exterior and iiterior 
decoration, ventilation and whatever is really ne- 
cessary in order to build an artis ic and convenient 
house. . . Rich insound suggestions.’’— Boston 
Globe. 


‘* Founded on the rock of common sense, It does 
not profess to tell the prospective builder how to be 
his own architect, nor does it fit him out with a plan 
already made, but it leads him to think about the 
essential elements ofthe house he wishes, until he is 
able to give directions to an architect. . Seldom 
have wit and wisdom ben so happily blended.”’— 
Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 


“To those who contemplate building a home or en- 
larging, modifying and improving the houses in 
which they live, the book will be peculiarly wel- 
come.”’—Fall River Lvening News. 


«* & charming work.”—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


‘A fascinating book.’’—Cincinnati Herald and 
Presbyter. 


‘« Entertaining withal, and a capital book to read 
aloud.’—N. Y. Independent. 


“ Both instructive and amusing, especially to such 
‘Jacks’ as have builded houses.”—Grand Rapids 
Eagle, 
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es 16mo, 


“Gives a most interesting account of the‘ Jerry 
McAuley Mission’ in the Five Points of New York, 
including many thrilling personal narratives, and 
several chapters of clear, practical advice about 
real methods of helping the poor of our great 
cities to rise in their scale of living, especially in 
matters of Diet in its relation to Drunkenness and 
Disease. The book is both attractive, interesting, 
and of marked value in its unpretending contri- 
bution to the work of cleansing the sources from 
which come the great volume of our criminals— 
and our voters.” —Sax Francisco Alta-California. 


‘“* Has the charm which comes from the relation 
of an unusual individual experience. It presents 
the results of a close inspection of the conditions 
ofthe very poorest poor, in their abiding places: 
and when it has uncovered the unpleasant, and 
sometimes even loathsome, mass of wretched- 
ness, it undertakes to indicate the lines-upon which 
improvement may be effected.’’ — Philadelphia 
American, 


“An irresistible blending of the humorous and 
the pathetic.”.—Hartford Times. 


‘Worthy: of earnest thought.” — Chicago Tr1- 
bune. 


_ ‘ Mrs, Campbell has investigated this most press- 
ing of all our problems in a spirit of helpful sym- 
pathy, and sets forth the result of her inquiries by a 
method that is dramatic in its interest. 

‘““Unpretentious, but deals thoughtfully with a 
question destined to grow to ominous dimensions 
with the growth of our population.” —S¢. Paul's Pi- 
oneer Press. 


“This little volume simply presents facts which 
make one shiver. The imagination of a Dickens 
ora Zola never conceived such depths of misery 
and vice as these pictures of real life portray. 

- . She urges better tenement houses for the 
poor, nightly judging that clean dwellings will in- 
duce self-respect. She says, ‘‘cooks are the mis- 
sionaries needed,’ and shows how food of poor 
quality, even ifit be sufficient in quantity, fails to 
satisty the demands of nature and generates a de- 
sire for liquor.’’—Boston Globe, 


Cloth, 90 -Ce 


“ This little book has a val 
lent literary character, as bei , 
sighted putting of a terrible problem and its pos- 
sible solution,” — 7he Continent. 


“Regarding shop-girls, Mrs. Campbell says:- 
‘If every decent family, instead of paying wages: 


to an army that wastes and devours, would be 
willing to take a young girl and teach her patiently, 
there would soon be small trouble about servants, 
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and the girl; would be saved from ruin of body and ~ 


soul.’ The book is earnest, interesting and sensi- 
ble,”—Boston Globe. 


‘‘ Abounds in thrilling scenes and experiences 
among the poor.”’—/ndependent. 3 
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PRACTICABLE IDEALS. 


““Then said one unto him, Lord, are there few that be saved? And he 
said unto them, strive to enter in at the strait gate; for many, I say unto 
you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” —Luke xiii: 23, 24. 


We cannot enter into the spirit of this except we go back 
and see exactly to what purpose our Saviour uttered these 
words; for if we interpret them through the medium of a 
gloomy theology, we shall falsify them. If we interpret 
them through a misfitting psychology, we shall falsify 
them. Although the Jewish system developed the most 
profound yearning in men’s souls, yet in its decadence, and 
in regard tothe great mass of the common people not en- 
dowed with moral genius, it came to be a mere system 
of externalities, that left out the chief purpose of life. 
There was no trouble during our Saviour’s time in his 
gaining an audience; certainly not after he began to work 
miracles signally, and that most welcome of all his mira- 
cles, enough to eat for those that attended his preaching. 
He became very attractive; and there were multitudes of 
men who shed tears, and a great many men that admired 
the appositeness of his illustrations, the singular clarity of 
his parables, what might be called the adroitness of his 
controversial replies. His eminence, his individuality, all 
that belonged to him and to his atmosphere, were very 
winning; and he had a complaint to make—the people 
were too willing to come and hear him. He made com- 
plaint that they were too vociferous about him; and he at- 
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tempted to shut their mouths. There were not only twelve 
willing to become his disciples and follow him; but there 
were twelve thousand that would have followed him if he 
had let them, in those moments of inspiration, just such as 
you feel occasionally, when some particular view of a 
nobler way of living comes to you—evanescent moments of 
sight and outsight, upsight and beyond-sight. 

There was no trouble in his gaining the wish and the 
will of the common people, but their acquaintance was as 
the early dew and the morning cloud. It came like a flash 
and went like a flash. Men went back after his instruction 
to deeds of sacrifice in the temple: the priest, to pray for 
us and pronounce us clean, by reason of this, that, and the 
other remedy. We have kept the law, and we are doing 
very well; God is under obligation to take care of us. So 
they dawdled on, living low, selfish, and often vulgar and 
wicked lives, but yet feeling that they were safely within 
the pale of God’s covenants, and that there was no need of 
very much change in them. Therefore, one of the great 
and prime necessities of our Saviour’s teaching was to pro- 
duce a conviction among men that religion was something 
a thousand times deeper than they had any idea of; it 
meant manhood regenerated, reconstructed; it meant man 
striving after the highest ideal and in the atmosphere of 
divine power, which was indispensably necessary to enable 
him to carry out his wish and his purposes. So he dis- 
couraged men from thinking that religion was easy. 
They thought it was too easy. It was all so easy 
that there was no responsibility, and had in it no 
incitement. To them religion bore about the same 
relation that the multiplication table does in the fool’s 
mind as compared with Newton’s Principia, or the higher 
developments of mathematics. If a man can rattle off the 
multiplication table he thinks he is a mathematician. Ifa 
man can say the alphabet he thinks he is a literary man. 
The Jews at that time around about the Saviour had a 
smattering of religious things, and they felt as though they 
were good enough just as they were. Indeed, when, after- 
ward, the apostles preached, and they insisted, with the in- 
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tensest self-satisfaction and conceit, that they needed very 
little, the apostles, in disgust, said, “Lo, we turn to the 
Gentiles.” The Jews turned to the stones, and gave them 
a good dose of argument back again. The idea of doubt- 
ing the Jew’s religion at that time! To be sure, their pro- 
phets, their seers, their singers, their great-souled men had 
been the rudder of time to mankind; and to them it was 
given to deepen and strengthen the moral emphasis of 
human life. As to the Greek, it was given to him to de- 
velop the esthetic in human life, and the purely intellect- 
ual. Nevertheless, the great mass of the common people 
to whom Christ came were already superficially contented. 
That is, they thought they were getting on well, and 
““What lack I yet?” was their conceited feeling. There- 
fore, when it was asked, “Are there few that be saved ?” 
our Saviour said “Strive! What I mean by religion re- 
quires strife. You cannot sail into it, nor happen into it, 
nor dream and wake up and find it realized. It requires 
all the energy of the whole life.” 

Well, this view of religion has been from the very oppo- 
site side—that it is a very difficult thing. Christ, to deepen 
the seriousness of man’s mind, represented it as very diffi- 
cult. From the very opposite side men have also produced 
a popular impression that it is a very serious and difficult 
thing to become religious. They have preached such the- 
ological views as misrepresented human nature, man and 
God to the world. The doctrine was taught that man was 
born corrupt into a world dislocated and at variance both 
with knowledge and with all forms of moral purity, and 
absolutely helpless, and only to be saved by an act of div- 
ine special volition; utterly unable to procure that act by 
anything that he does, either by tears, or persuasions, 
or endeavors of his own, but depending absolutely upon 
the uncovenanted free will of God, and that only a small 
part would ever become the subjects of that free will, while 
the rest would go glooming, darkling, moaning down to 
perdition by a stream of fate that was asirresistible to them 
as Niagara would be toan infant. This did make it seem as 
though religion was a terrible thing—nothing so terrible, 
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except the want of it. Either way, it was a thing not at 
agreement with nature, not at agreement with the course 
of God’s providence, so that a man must be slain—and 
not figuratively. With that awful belief, he must be so 
renovated that the change that took place in him was as 
great as the change that would occur if you were to take 
the works out of a clock frame, and carry them off, and 
bring in another one—not the old one regulated, but a 
totally new one. 

Therefore, men hesitate, and are afraid. They do not 
like to attempt so gigantic a thing with so few expectations 
of success. And when they read the passages, “ Except a 
man hate father, and mother, and wife, and brother and 
sister, he cannot be my disciple;” “If any man would fol- 
low me he must deny himself, and take up his cross daily 
and follow me;” “Strive to enter in; many shall seek, but 
they shall not be able’’—when they muster all these pas- 
sages, and stand in the shadow of them, it is darker than 
was Mount Sinai to the Israelites; and they quake, and 
hesitate, and procrastinate. 

Now, let us look from another point of view at this sub- 
ject. What is religion as Christ taught it, and his disci- 
ples? Christ made known to men, more fully than ever 
before it was known, the whole reach and substance of the 
human nature in endowment, and insisted upon it that a 
man should not live in accord simply with external and 
superficial morality, but should live according to the ideal 
of mankind as God created and designed it. 

Christ taught that the true man lay in his nature as a 
spiritual being, with a predominance of reason, of con- 
science, and, above all, of affection—pure, disinterested, 
loving. If, therefore, a man was to seek an ideal of human 
life, as Christ taught it, he was to rise out of the old man 
of the flesh, and find his life in the new man of the spirit. 

He must be born again, not physically nor literally, as 
Nicodemus blunderingly understood. There must be a 
transfer to the new and beautiful city of the Ideal. 
There must be a transfer of the dominant influences that 
issue Out into conduct and to character in the man him- 
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self. Born again, into his higher self; born unto a man, 
loving, just, pure, and true, and with such power in his 
upward development that it shall control his external 
life and the conditions of that external life around about 
him. He must be a man after a different sort, a nobler 
sort, and the development must be not simply a transfer of 
the center of influence and of power, but a re-invigoration 
of the whole man. To live for your senses, and to live for 
to-day, instead of living for your eternal self; to live for 
low and vulgar purposes, or in a supine, indifferent, indis- 
tinct and undeveloped life, is a sin against the majesty of 
creation. No man has aright to be a puddle. Every man 
is bound to have a life that flows and cleanses itself by its 
own activity. No man hasa right to rust. Every man is 
bound to keep his faculties bright by incessant use. . No 
man has a right to stand paralyzed. Every man is bound 
to grow. The divine conception is transfer of power from 
the animal to the spiritual man, the development in the 
spiritual man of the highest ideals; and then the strife and 
struggle of life is to lift one’s self up through every stage 
of education until he reaches that highest form of intel- 
lectual and moral development—perfect manhood, the per- 
fect man in Christ Jesus, as Paul defines it. 

In regard to all this, let me say that ideal excellence is 
always a task of difficulty, but no more a task of difficulty 
in religion than in anything else. Religion is difficult be- 
cause living is difficult. It is hard to be born. It is hard 
to bea baby. It is hard to be a boy.afterwards. It is hard 
to bea young man. It is harder yet to bea man. It is 
hard, when you have attained tosome degree of eminence, 
to slip down on the other side. It is hard to be an old 
man. It is hard to die, which often is the one good thing 
that a man does in this life. 

This world is not meant: for sluggards. It is nota 
sliding-down-hill ground. This world is a world of en- 
deavor. From its foundation element it is a world that 
seeks to make lazy men and careless men unhappy, and 
never lets a man couch down and build a tabernacle to 
dwellin. Strangers and pilgrims you are; travelers on, 
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up, and forever on and up, without any rest, until you 
reach the great vantage ground of attainment in heaven. 
Look at the collateral development of this. It is no 
more true of moral excellence than it is of every other. 
Take art, for instance. It is always very difficult for a 
man to be an ideal musician. There are none who feel 
that they have attained to anything except folks that have 
just begun, and do not know anything about it. They 
always think that they are critics of the art of music, and 
that they know everything; but they do not know one 
thing. The hardest critics in the world are folks with just 
a little smattering. A man that has knowledge and has 
grown famous is very economical of criticism, judgment 
and advice. It is the know-nothings that are imperious and 
despotic. In proportion as men rise, the difficulties seem 
greater, and the sphere to be filled seems grander. No 
man ever went up the way of the violin, no man ever went 
up the way of the piano or the organ, no man ever went 
up the way of the orchestra, without knowing that at every 
step it was labor, labor, labor; yet, who ever dissuaded any 
man from the pursuit of this beautiful science, because 
there were “few that should be saved?” There are not a 
great many Beethovens, nor Mendelssohns, nor Mozarts, nor 
Haydns, nor Handels, yet there are a great many men 
that strive to irradiate life with the sweetness of music. 
They may not attain to a great elevation, but they get far 
above the point they started at, and they are students for- 
ever. It is the same way in painting, it is the same way 
in sculpture—it is an ascending element. No man ever at 
the beginning is a painter-—-happy for him if he is not a 
mere dauber; but if he be fit to wield the brush and the 
palette, he very soon knows that he is a mere beginner, and 
is full of dissatisfaction. Nothing would sustain a man 
through the long labor if it were not for hope. I hope to 
attain. I cannot portray yet. When I look at the land- 
scapes that are filling the salons, I am in despair; but when 
I read that these men were ignoble through years and years 
and years, and only finally attained to such skill—well, I 
hope. But if you ask the honest-minded young painter 
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whether there are many that shall be painters, he says of 
himself: “I-have got to strive to enter in; it has got to be 
a life of labor, if I ever attain to any eminence.” So of 
sculpture. Anybody can saw a block of marble, but it is 
not everybody that can see what is inside of it. It is not 
everybody that knows how to dig out that which is inside. 
In doing it, how much has to be wasted! Everything you 
knock off from the marble block is so much gained toward 
the inward beauty, the imprisoned ideal. 

It is so in human life; religion is only part and parcel of 
that same general law of attainment. You begin at the 
coarse, you work up through the social, and the ideal man 
lies in a still higher sphere than that, and you have got to 
work for it. It is part and parcel of the education that 
belongs to everything. In knowledge, who believes that 
he can attain simply because he is initiated into any acad- 
emy, college or university? Who believes that the mere 
fact that he is there makes him a great historical scholar, 
ora master in philosophy? Who does not know that at- 
tainment in these directions is slow, with much labor and 
much self-sacrifice, and with dedication to that one thing? 
In all scientific research everybody knows it is the same. 
We are zealous from the beginning, and we work up 
toward an ideal. No man in the laboratory thinks he is 
necessarily a Bunsen or a Helmholtz; but he hopes one day, 
by patient, persevering industry to attain to their skill and 
to their world-wide reputation. It is so in every profes- 
sion. Would a man be a lawyer? If he is fit to be a 
lawyer his beginnings rebuke him every day as well as the 
ideal of professional excellence with its profound knowl- 
edges, its wisdom, and all that makes a man a great anda 
noble lawyer. That is something that he has got to live 
up to. He cannot force it. He cannot buy it. The news- 
papers cannot confer it on him, although they confer so 
many crowns of puffing upon the heads of men. He has 
got to work out his reputation by the hardest path of 
formative labor, and by self-denial. So it is with medicine, 
in which men that know something do not know anything 
in their own consciousness. So it is in statesmanship. So 
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it is in everyone of the great departments of life. As men 
go on things are more clearly against them than they 
were at the beginning. Experience corrects hope. Hope 
sees everything in a dazzling air, that does not define. 
Experience defines things, limits them, and reveals them 
exactly in their forms and proportions. That is what we 
find all over the world. 

Now, when our Saviour said “Strive; many shall seek to 
enter in, but they shall not be able,” the ideal manhood, 
that every one of us should seek to attain, rose up before 
him, the grandeur of a son of God. O, the distance that 
a man is born from himself! O, the road that he has to 
travel over before he reaches his real self as God thought 
of him, or meant him to be, or equipped him to be! He 
says: “Strive, strive, strive!” Not because the thing was 
necessarily in itself so very difficult, but it was so large 
and it came under that general law of attainment by which 
men live; and as under that law men find motive for study, 
in industry, in mechanic arts, in scientific education, in all 
professional matters, in all schools of the beautiful, as 
every man submits to it and understands it, and works out 
his salvation in those directions with fear and trembling, 
so it must be in the greater sphere, where you are under- 
taking to reconstruct the whole fabric of your soul, to 
bring all your faculties into nobler combinations and 
nobler conditions, and walk under the constant inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost. Do not think it is hard to do this. Do 
not think, because religion is a great obscurity and mys- 
tery, that somehow or other you do not ever dare to attack 
it as you don't know what it may be. Do not think that 
as puerile ceremonies initiate men, and they know not what 
they must go through before they are initiated and become 
members of a lodge, so religion has got some dark places 
or some mummery that men have got to go through, and 
hence shrink from the unknown. Do not think that that 
is the reason why men have to strive. Religion lies upon 
the very plane in which you look upon human life in every 
other department. The thing to be done is very large and 
very difficult, in such ways as all attainment in all direc- 
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tions is difficult, requiring industry, purpose, continuity, 
courage. The law of creation is that the higher forms of 
development require more labor than the lower. Religious 
life becomes more difficult in proportion as it comes up 
higher. It is not very hard for a woodsman to cut down a 
tree. There are many who cut a tree down in aday. It 
is not very hard for the mill owner to saw it up. The old 
saw rips through it and sings all day long. It is not very 
hard for a man to bring it up into the shop and cut out 
the rough furniture. When it is cut up the difficulty 
grows, and a little more as it is cut out and as the fitting 
comes; and when the fitting and the rough dressing are 
over, then begin to come the real difficulties. It has got to 
go through the finer processes, and the last hand that puts 
the last touch of beauty and polish upon it is the rarest 
hand in the whole force. There are five hundred men that 
can do rough cabinet work where there is one man that 
can do the artistic and finer cabinet work. That is true of 
every department of human life. It is easy to begin those 
things, but the difficulties increase. It is often said, when 
men speak of the crowded state of things and the difficulty 
of getting along, “There is room at the top.” There is 
always room at the top, but the difficulty is in getting 
there. There is always room at the top for learning. As 
you go on in life the difficulties increase, of finer justice, of 
a finer sense of loye, of a finer sense of propriety, of a finer 
sense of effluence that comes from the high development 
of all the faculties, of a finer sense of the irradiation of a 
noble life, of a finer sense of forbearance and self-denying, 
of a finer sense of being under the active influence in the 
forthgoing of the energies and faculties that tend to make 
heroic, Christian manhood. These difficulties increase; and 
I think a true man of God never feels so little like a true 
man as when he is nearest like it. The sense of that which 
remains to be accomplished is greater than the sense of 
that which has been attained. 

The development of one’s nature is a life work. It can- 
not be gained by dreamers, nor can it be done at a jump. 
Men cannot do with religion as they can with mining pros- 
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pects. Miners go out prospecting with pans, and spade, 
and shovel, and hunt every gorge, and try every soil and 
evéry ledge, hoping they will strike something here or 
there. Happy are they if they do strike a lode; they 
have got it now, and they are rich; they will sell out or 
work it, as the case may be, with the help of others, but 
for themselves their life work is done. 

Religion is not to be had by prospecting. It is a whole life’s 
work, that is in its details difficult, and in its apprehension 
very difficult. It never grows much easier so far as attain- 
ment is concerned. It may grow happier, and it does grow 
happier; but it never attains. “Not as though I had 
already attained,” saith the apostle, who was one of the 
noblest specimens of humanity, “but this one thing I do, 
I press forward toward the mark, for the prize of my high 
calling.” No man of genius ever attained. He meant; 
and though after ages have filled the whole heaven with 
his laudation, the man’s mind was empty of praise. He 
knew what the magnitude was of that which he had not 
attained to, but after which he strove. 

No man, therefore, can become a Christian at a jump. If 
a man is going to attain a true Christian life he has got to 
work for it by night and by day with undeviating patience 
for the education of his whole nature. That is no small 
thing. Education in any one single line of faculty is diffi- 
cult; but when you add another and another, and over and 
above the simple comes the complex, and when you add to 
it the element of time, and the inspirations that come from 
the consciousness of our relation to God and our immortal- 
ity, the proposition becomes sublime, and the difficulties 
inherent in it are stimulating and not discouraging, because 
there is that in them that says to a man, “ You can attain.” 
And in all the overtures and eloquent appeals of the gos- 
pel it is said: “‘Come up, come up higher. You have at- 
tained somewhat already, and you can attain again and 
again and again.” The Spirit and the Bride eternal say: 
throughqut all the world, though it be too deaf to hear, 
“ Come, and whosoever will, let him come and take of the 
water of life freely.” The campaign is with labor, travail 
and pain, but is worthy of it all. 
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When yon consider that, you see that in entering upon 
this endeavor of the Christian life multitudes of men are 
like one that enters himself for a trotting race with a spav- 
ined horse, or who enters himself for a foot race with a 
broken leg. In other words, men are under the power and 
dominion of appetites that are the very reverse of those 
that belong to a noble life. They have been bred under 
such social and religious influences that they are selfish 
through and through. It is a subtle selfishness. 

I lived in the West, where men used to take medicine for 
bread, and quinine and calomel for food; and,it used to be 
quite a common thing to hear men say, “ Thirty years ago 
I was very sick and I was drenched with calomel. It has 
been in my bones ever since, and I never shall be well. I 
feel it in every change of weather. It is in meall through.” 
Men are drenched with the calomel of selfishness. It is in 
their bones; it is all through them, and it has been there 
twenty and twenty-five years. You have learned it from 
your parents. It was inherent in you. You have learned 
it from your neighborhood. You have learned it from the 
experiences of business, from social customs and passions. 
The world works in that way. It is ingrained in you. If 
you try to get out of it you cannot do so. You can’t take 
it out, 

Pride is the same. Envies and jealousies are the same. 
Self-indulgence is even more difficult—that living for the 
now at the expense of the then and of the coming; the sac- 
rifice of the eterna! for the limitations of time. When a 
man begins to live towards this ideal character, the man in 
Christ Jesus, the Son of God, the heir of eternity, he comes 
to the beginning of this life like a man that goes to school 
and does not talk the language. He is from abroad, and 
has a foreign language, and he has to learn the language 
of the school where he studies. So men come to the relig- 
ious life, and the beginnings of it, with bad habits that 
have got to be stopped and eradicated, and other ones put 
in their place. Habits are a great deal stronger than 
nature. Habits are nature doubled and twisted and 
wrongly attached. It is. often said that second nature is 
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stronger than original primitive nature, and it is. O, how 
much there is of this in us all! O, how many things man 
has to stop, and he can’t stop them! How many things 
that a man can stop, but can’t give his attention to; and 
everywhere, and every moment, they spring up again! 

When I lived in the West I used to see the houses of 
many men without cellars and built low down on the ground; 
and the swine were intimately acquainted with the whole 
family; and the chickens ran in and out, and in again; 
and the good housewife would busy herself here and there 
every minute, shoo-shooing after the chickens, and going 
out with broom to drive away the swine that were root- 
ing at the door. . 

There are more fowls of bad repute and more swine 
round about the habitation of a man that has been 
brought up in worldliness; and while he is trying to do 
his duty here they do damage there; and while he is 
driving them out in that direction they are rushing in 
in this direction. When a man begins to live a higher, 
nobler, life, O, what a plague his old life becomes to 
him! He didn’t think or care until he undertook to see 
about it. 

You put yourself to practice under an able elocution- 
ist. You never knew before but that. your voice was 
well trained, with good inflection, and all the rest of it. 
Nobody ever said that you were a poor speaker, or any- 
thing of the kind. But let this man begin to show you, 
‘Now the rising inflection: Will you goto town to-day?” 
You srepeaty it, but.do not jsay sit right. 9“ Nos no. sir 
Go up; carry it up.” Then come the falling inflections, 
and the compound inflections, and all the other mysteries 
of training the voice. It is not until a man undertakes 
it that he learns how little he knows about it. He al- 
ways supposed he knew well enough. The moment a 
person goes to school, and is taught in history, in gram- 
mar, in geography, in geology, in astronomy, or anything 
else, he begins to get an idea of his actual ignorance. 
When a man undertakes to live an ideal Christian life, 
then first he begins to find out really how corrupt he is, 
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how low he is, how little there is in him that aspires to 
perfection. But all these difficulties, though real, and 
more real than you think, are vincible. 

In the light of this exposition, don’t you see why it is 
a folly fora man to take the pleasure of the world first, 
and then get religion afterwards? Men have an idea 
that religion is a passport. They do not really think 
that it has much to do with the shaping of the inward 
man, in light, in knowledge, in spiritual genius, that it is 
a process, a gradual unfolding, that it requires the whole 
of life, like a university, to develop the true man that is 
within. O, no; they think religion is what to the half- 
drowned man a cup’ of brandy is. It will bring him to. 
He will get all right. It is a transient enthusiasm that lifts 
him over some bar at the mouth of the river of life, and 
when once he is inside he is all right. It is a kind of 
conventional guarantee, a mutual insurance association of 
churches. If a man comes in and keeps the observances 
they guarantee eternal life to him. It is an insurance 
against future fire, some think; and when they have once 
got their policies in the right church, here, there, or else- 
where, they think, “I am all right. I am sorry for 
others not in this church, but I am all right.” 

What a total perversion this is of the real truth that this 
life is given to a man as a university, and that the task and 
problem that lies before every man is the right unfolding 
of himself up from his lower nature to a higher life into 
his spiritual and eternal life; and that this is a thing so 
difficult in its details, that the educational work is so com- 
plex and so large, that a man needs all his energies and all 
his time to attain to any eminence in it. But what a sub- 
lime thought it is, what a glorious thought it is, that we 
are called to such a life, and to such dignity that there are 
promotions and matriculations in this great school of Christ 
out of which we shall graduate only when the angels bring 
diplomas for us in the other life! 

Look with me for a moment, in this view, at the objec- 
tions which men make when they are urged to enter upon 
the Christian life. They say it is not attainable. Thank 
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God, any idea of perfection in this life is so shallow and 
so poor that such perfection would hardly provoke a man 
to zeal and energy. Ye are the children of eternity, ye are 
the children of God. Your life is immortal. You do not 
perish as the beasts do. You go on and up forever and for- 
ever. Thank God, you cannot attain spiritual perfection ! 
Neither can you attain perfection in any of the lower rela- 
tions of life. And yet you strive for it as merchants, hus- 
bandmen, artists, builders, musicians and scientists. Every 
man knows that he cannot attain to the utmost that is at- 
tainable; but this one thing he does, forgetting the things 
‘that are behind, he presses forward toward that which is 
before. That is the best we shall ever do in this life; we 
shall rise toward the perfect man. Every step, however, 
of this growth adds facility in one way, facility, that is to 
say, in renunciation. The higher virtues and nobler stages 
still dazzle, allure and mock us. In proportion as we have 
cut ourselves loose from the under man, the glory of the 
true man in Christ Jesus becomes more and more tempting 
and more and more difficult to us; but it is one of those 
difficulties that we like to have. It is a yoke and a burthen; 
but they are light, and they are easy. 

Where a man begins this life, of course he dismisses from 
himself all idea of attaining it by the foolish thought, the 
old notion, that he is elected, that he knows it because God 
sends forth the irresistible influence of the Holy Ghost and 
converts him; that as he is converted, he can never fall 
from grace, and nothing can pluck him out of the hands of 
God. Of course, people who believe in those things must 
not come tome _ I have nothing to say to that mechanical 
way of looking at the truth. But anybody that looks at it 
as the gospel teaches it will see at once that though it be 
not attainable it is that which every man should strive for. 
It is that which has in it the promise of God. His promise 
and efficacious power are with it. “The bruised reed I 
will not break, smoking flax I will not quench; until I 
bring forth judgment unto victory.” Look at the whole 
walk of Christ among men—not judging any man by the 
standard of absolute perfection; looking at men with sym- 
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pathy as to what they were, as to the conditions of life in 
which they found themselves, as to the mistakes they had 
been led into, as to the oppressions and wrongs done to 
them. See how he took by the hand of sympathy the poor 
famished, shriveled widow, as the old rich fellows were 
rolling their gold and silver down the copper vase that re- 
ceived it, so that they saw it go in, and heard it rattle all 
the way down. The only thing that seemed to arrest the 
eye of Christ was this poor little shriveled, shrunk, and 
shivering widow that came and had with her two mites, 
He could not see them, they were so small. They made a 
farthing. There was not a tinkle, but he heard it. He 
called his disciples to him, and said: “She has given more 
than they all; they have given of their abundance; she of 
her penury has given her whole living.”” He is to be the 
judge of you, and of me, and of them who stood in judg- 
ment.over the woman dragged into shameful publicity 
because she had been taken in adultery. With one hand 
he swept them out from his presence, and turning to her 
with unutterable majesty, he said: ‘Hath no man con- 
demned you,’—that is, “Are you not under the ban of the 
law?” “No man, Lord.” ‘Neither do 1 condemn thee, 
go and sin no more.” He is to be our judge. 

O, how full is lite of those ten thousand conditions which 
nO man can appreciate nor charitably judge! But, thank 
God, we have the guarantee of his love; and as you come 
up into the presence of God, hard as it has been, you will 
not have had so much compassion for your own circum- 
stances as he will with whom you have to do. Our judge’s 
name is Love, Father; and he has sent forth already the 
rescript, ‘‘ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. He knoweth our frame. He 
remembereth that we are dust.” It is before such an one 
that we have to stand. Naked and open is every one 
before him with whom we have to do. Therefore, since he 
knows already, and pierces and penetrates the contents of 
a man’s life, come boldly before him to the throne of grace 
to obtain mercy and help in time of need. 

O, you that strive to be better, do not fear to go before 
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the face of him that knows better than you do how far you 
are from attainment. If it was your very best, if it was ac- 
cording to the measure of your strength, that you strove, 
God will accept you, not because you are so good, but 
because he is so good; not measuring how much you have 
gained, but measuring this: What is the drift and current 
of your purpose? Did you mean, did you try, though with 
weakness and with ten thousand downfalls, to do better? 
and can you go and say that there was an honest intention of 
fulfilling the divine design in yourself?) Did you strive to 
love? There is not on earth so lenient a judge and so 
sweet a lover as he who died for your salvation. Turn 
here, then, I beseech of you, from all those objections which 
you have raised. What if the church does not live right ? 
That is nothing to you; you ought to live right. If every 
other man in a room is a coward, it is your duty to be 
courageous. Jf every other man on ’Change cheats, you 
ought to be honest. If there is no other man in the whole 
village that can write, you ought to write. If nobody can 
read around you, nevertheless you can learn to read. What 
if the church were a great body of hypocrites, as it is not? 
You ought nevertheless to be a Christian man. No man 
was ever saved by the contemplation of the faults of 
Christian men, rather than his own life, which in the con- 
templation of God and the teachings of the gospel is defi- 
cient on every side. You are poor, you are naked, you are 
sick, you are hungry, you are blind; and Christ calls you 
with the voice of love to come to him, that you may have 
true riches, and raiment, and eye-sight, and food. Whoever 
seeks honestly in the lowest things to do the will of God 
will be accepted of him. ‘Whoso shall give a cup of cold 
water to this little child in my name,” says Christ, “shall 
have his reward.” The very lowest service springing from 
a sincere desire to please God is accepted of God, not as 
perfection, but as the highest yet attainable, that will 
develop more and more in you, leading you on to that per- 
fection which you shall realize only in the kingdom of 
God. e 

Now, have you nothing to do? Are you living right 
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lives? Do not be afraid to take the question to yourself. 
Are there no improper guests in the chambers of your 
soul? Do not be afraid to light the lamp and see. Do 
not be afraid to explore all the dark passages in your 
soul, to look into its silent and secret courts. Is there no 
murder lurking in your soul? Do you never feel it? Is 
not your tongue that slanders men behind their back like 
a poisoned dagger? Are there never guilty thoughts of re- 
venge rising in your souls? Is there no cruelty in your un- 
chastened tempers? Is there no miserliness in that wide 
sweeping hand of yours, and in the grasp it has on the 
things that it brings to you? Is there no passional life 
with its fermentations and its corruptions? Is there noth 
ing in your life disallowed by the law, but hidden; disal- 
lowed by public sentiment, but secreted? 

Look into yourselves. Find out what you are. Com- 
pare yourselves with Christ, with his life, and his ideas of 
life. Is it not time that you should enter the kingdem of 
God by striving? As we are born into our fleshly life by 
the way of pang and pain and cries and tears, su it may be 
that we shall be born into our second life, the life of the 
spirit, by self-denials, repentances, and excruciating 
changes of habit. Nevertheless, ye must be born again. 
Is there any man here, whether he be a member of a 
church or not, that in the light of this subject, so de- 
veloped, feels other than this: “I ought to be up and do- 
ing. JI must set my standard higher. I must bring into 
my life more endeavor. I must be a better man.” Is 
there a man here that loves his neighbor down to the low- 
est beggar? Are you willing to make a change even from 
simple immorality to morality? 

God forbid that I should be uncharitable; but God for- 
bid that ' should be a fool, and suppose that in so great a 
congregation as this there are not persons carrying on se- 
cret, sinful practices that are absolutely disallowable. Are 
you willing to pluck out the right eye and cut off the 
right arm? Will you purge yourself of the lower elements 
of sin? That is;not,enough, but it is enough for a start. 
It is not enough to be every step on and upward; but it is 
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one step in the journey. So, onward and upward, are you 
willing with purpose to enter upon a life of education in 
Christ for God’s sake, for your own sake, for the sake of 
immortality and glory? O, what privilege, O, what op- 
portunity, O, what succor, O, what help. O, what glori- 
ous certainty, if you will be but faithful! God will be 
more than this. Borne up by providence, and by the min- 
istration of the cross, and by the effluence of the Holy 
Ghost he will help your infirmities, and lift you up amaz- 
ingly from strength to strength until you shall stand in 
Zion before God. 

Now, on this first Sabbath, which shines like a diamond 
' on the brow of the New Year, I beseech of you to begin 
the new life. Begin it to-night. There is nothing in it 
that should shock. There is everything in it that should 
honor and ennoble men. Begin to live for your manhood 
in Christ Jesus. When the revolving months shall bring 
you to another Sabbath of the first of the year, I may not 
be here; but God will, Chris: will, and the Holy Spirit 
will. May it then appear that you have made one whole 
year’s march toward the new Jerusalem. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


/ 


Thou hast so abundantly blessed us, O Lord our God, that but for the joy 
of communion with thee we should have no occasion to pray. Our Father 
knows what things we have need of before we ask him, and thou hast com- 
manded the whole course of,nature to be our servant. The darkness and 
the light are sent forth by thee. The summer and the winter, and all the 
course of human life do but serve us. We rejoice, O God, that there is 
such provision made for our temporal want; and we have no occasion, since 
thy providence is so gracious to us, to ask for bread, nor for raiment, nor 
for the things that bring joy in society. We are amply met and stored with 
the abundance of our God; but life oppresses us; we are worn out with care, 
with anxiety, with fear,with regrets, with despondencies. It is night in the 
soul, and we need the light of thy countenance, to bring joy as of the morn- 
ingto us. Weare selfish, and we deal with selfishness. We are proud, and 
fall in conflict with those that are proud. The way is steep, the path is 
narrow, the conflict of life is severe; and how tired our feet are! How 
weary our eyes become! We need that rest which thou hast in thyself. 
Thou art at eternal labor and eternal ease. Thou art the secret or all that 
lives and moves and has power. Thou sittest rejoicing, calm thyself, send- 
ing forth the storm, and rebuking and laying it low. Thou hast in thy- 
self all that we need in the conflicts of life; and we desire to rise into 
thy presence with our thoughts, and with all the needs and inward and un- 
speakable wants of our soul. We desire to feel the atmosphere in which 
thou dost dwell, and to go away as those that have walked in the garden 
and borne the very perfume of all that grows and is beautiful; and so we 
come to thee in communion, and rejoice that we are privileged to come, 
and glorify thy name for thy grace and for the manifestations of it to us, 
and express our gratitude for all remembered mercies, and for thy love, and 
for this, that we are risen enough to discern something of thy true beauty 
and glory. We desire to feel the inspiration of sonship, and to behold thy 
crown, not as that which is afar off, but as the bright shining of thy pater- 
nal brow. We, thy children, rejoice in thy presence. May we understand 
our high vocation, and may we be inspired with a holy ambition to live 
worthy of it, above all meanness, and selfishness, and craft, and hatred, 
and cruelty and revenge, and ambition for carnal things. O grant that we 
may have something of thine atmosphere around about us, and walk in the 
heavenly vision. 

We thank thee for this time, and its instruction and divine influence. 
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Fortify us by the truth. Arouse. us, we beseech of thee, by thine own 
thought of human life. Give to us elevation of purpose and of thought. 
We pray that thou wilt forget the past, which thou dost. O, how easy 
dost thou forgive and forget! As the waters cover the sands, so thy love 
our barrenness. As the very waves forget their tempest-tossed condition, 
so thou speakest to our troubled souls, and darkness flies and tumult. 

O Lord our God, grant, we pray thee, that we may have in all of us; 
and in all our lives, something of that peace of God which passeth all un- 
derstanding. May we be willing to live; and may we be willing to die, 
that we may live better. May we be willing to endure, or to rejoice. May 
we know both how to abound and how to suffer lack. May we be equal to 
all the emergencies of our life, God strengthening us, heaven tempting us 
by its bright vision. And upwinging our way, may we discern the great 
invisible realm through which we are moving, and have, therefore, the 
power to subdue things visible, the transient present, and to live above the 
world, while we are living in it. And when we have gone through, O let 
us not be afraid of death. May that be the Gate Beautiful to us, and may 
we go through it, rejoicing and singing into the great singing land of hap- 
piness. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. Amen. 
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Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsover things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things.” —Philippians, iv: 4-8, 


There are two impressions largely in the community, in 
regard to the Christian religion. The one, that it is a 
gloomy experience, to enter into which one must forsake 
natural pleasures, and buoyancy and vitality of the natural 
affections, and go into an artificial condition; and that he 
is to have a kind of artificial compensation, largely result- 
ing from the promise of enjoyment hereafter. 

The second impression abroad is that the Christian re- 
ligion is a very narrow one; that it is shut up in institu- 
tions, ordinances and churches, and hedged about, so that 
it requires, with very arbitrary authority, too, that all men 
should accept its dogmas, its dicta, and that a man, whether 
he can or cannot believe, must take the thing that is taught 
him by authority of the church, which is thought to be the 
living voice of God now; that if the thing is contrary to 
his reason, adverse to all experience, nevertheless he must 
down with it, by faith. So, faith is made to bea kind of 
blind submission to the authority of other men’s reason at 
the expense of our own. Under such circumstances, if one 
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is imbued: with this feeling, I don’t marvel that he goes 
clear of Christian institutions, and that he says: “I prefer 
Nature.” 

Now, sanctified nature is Christianity, The grace of God 
is meant, not to introduce an artificial state of facts and 
faculties, but to teach men how to use their natural ones, 
under a more blessed inspiration and upon a higher level. 

I read three or four verses, therefore, to show what is 
the spirit of Christianity as represented by its earliest and 
ablest advocate, and to see what Christianity enjoins 
upon men, looking on the world just as it is, on its mix- 
tures, its shortsightedness, its mistakes, its overthrows, its 
sicknesses, its disappointments in riches and ambition, 
the thrall of its circumstances, and its poverty or precari- 
ous wealth. 


“Rejoice in the Lord alway.” 


I will defy anybody to do it, if he were such a God as 
was taught me when Iwasa boy. -f he is represented as 
a God of exact justice, thinking of himself and creating 
everything for himself, and governing for himself, and 
looking with a stern and unforgiving eye upon men, I will 
defy them to rejoice in him. I did not have one gleam of 
joy. Idid not know what it was. I was always hoping I 
would become converted, so as to get it one of these days. 

The presentation of a character of God that shall lead 
men to rejoice in him must be something other than the 
iron-clad God. No man could rejoice in a being that was 
stern, severe, relentless, and that could not suffer for the 
erring himself. 

Look at the apostle’s idea of God as made manifest 
through Jesus Christ. Looking at all conditions of man’s 
life, under slavery, in liberty, under oppression, under 
bondage, in difficulties of every kind; looking out on that 
great mixture and turmoil of historic experience that the 
world was full of in his day, and has been full of more or 
less ever since, and is in our day still; looking upon the 
great tumbled, abandoned world, the apostle sounds this 
word over the whole multitude: “ Rejoice in the Lord.” 
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If a man only knew it, there is something a man can re- 
joice in. 

Then, thinking again, as if he would fortify it, he falls 
into the same thing again, and says: “I say, Rejoice.” 

This is Paul’s estimate of Christian faith and Christian 
religion. It is a joy-breeder. But this certainly has not 
been the result_of observation. Multitudes of times chil- 
dren do not feel that religion is a joy-inspiring thing. Men 
of the world do not look to the church as being the organ 
and representation of the highest joy. Now and then a 
man will be found rising and saying that he has got re- 
ligion, and that he is exceedingly happy, and people think: 
“Well, I hope he is;” but when they look around and see 
everybody else around him; when they see furrowed brows, 
disconsolate faces; especially when they read the faces of 
women that have gone through all the troubles of life, and 
have taken its sorrows, and drunk deep of its cup, and see 
what is the quality of religious experience in them, joy is not 
the word that naturally comes to their mouth. It is a sad 
and sorrowful thing, even in the church. Although there is 
doubtless a great deal of joy there, it is not very over- 
triumphant; and the experience of Christian people is not 
a pean of victory, as things go. 

Yet, that is the genius of Christianity, and it certainly 
was the experience of the twelve apostles after the ascen- 
sion of our Lord. 

- Rejoice in the Lord alway; and again I say, Rejoice. Let your modera- 
tion be known unto all men.” 

Make known your self-government, your restraint of 
everything about you. Maintain moderation in desires, 
aspirations, endeavors, ambitions, pleasures. In everything 
maintain a certain equipoise. 

‘« The Lord is at hand.” 

The apostles believed that he would come in their day; 
thousands of people believe he is coming in our day; but 
we are much more likely to go to him than he is to come 
to us. 

“« Be careful for nothing.” 


This‘is not carelessness, but it is such a sense of the all- 
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present providence of God as that we need not be ourselves 
overburdened. 


‘“Be careful for nothing; but in everything by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your request be made known unto God.” 


And here comes, now, a burst of daylight: 


‘* And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep your 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 


There is the disposition that the apostle inculcates—one, 
eminently, of joyful trust and hope, of self-restraint and 
moderation, not run away or running away with; one of such 
confidence in God that all our fears are rolled over on to 
him, and as a consequence we discharge all fret and worry, 
opening our inward sense to that marvelous peace which 
issues from God, which passes understanding, and which 
God can give and does give to those that are prepared to 
receive it. This is religion. 

Is that monkish? Is that mopish? Is there anything in 
that which justifies a man in saying that to become a 
Christian he has got to give up pretty much everything 
that is good in this world ? 

My fault with persons in not becoming Christians is that 
they are so stingy themselves of their own joy, that they 
partake of so small a portion of the divine bounty which is 
prepared for them; that they have a harp of a score and 
more of strings, and are drumming on one, and that this is 
not anything like a chord. Their harp strings are broken; 
and my injunction and exhortation is, develop every fac- 
ulty, bring it into its legitimate sphere, and thus bring 
music out of yourself and out of every part of yourself; for 
a true Christian faith is the most joyful experience in the 
world. 

Now comes the other side—the side of those that think 
religion is an institutional thing of a very bigoted char- 
acter. They interpret the New Testament by the institu- 
tions they have seen outside of the New Testament—not 
by itself, and in its own spirit and genius. And, surely, 
there have been ages when particularity, special ordinances, 
government, doctrine, usage, and everything of this kind 
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have been so insisted upon; and there have been such dis- 
cussions in regard to dogma and doctrine, that I don’t 
wonder that men feel they have got to be in a straight- 
jacket if they become believers in religion. I don’t wonder 
that a great many men go about the country saying that 
they prize their liberty, and they cannot subject their un- 
derstanding to the dogmas of the church, and be excom- 
municated, or given over to damnation, if they do not con- 
cede things that are contrary to their reason. 

Now, let us look at the spirit of the New Testament on 
this subject. 

“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true [not 
alone in doctrine, in science, in art, in the elements of the 
beautiful, in social life, in dispositions, in character, in 
simplicity, in absolute truthfulness, in us, between us, and 
in reference to all the things that we have made and know; 
no matter whether they knew them in the days of the 
apostles or not, no matter whether the prophets knew them 
or not, whatsoever, wheresoever, whensoever, whatever is 
true belongs to Christianity]. s 

‘“¢ Whatsoever things are honest. [A poor word. Itisa 
great thing to be honest, but that is not the word that the 
original means. We have no word in the English that 
signifies all that the Greek phrase gives. It means what- 
soever things are venerable, whatsoever things have in 
them such a grandeur of excellence that all men revere 
them—great-hearted nobleness of disposition. No one 
word expresses it, nor do several of them give the pith 
that belongs to the original. Whatsoever things are grand 
and noble], whatsoever things are just [equitable], whatso- 
ever things are pure [in imagination, in feeling, in desires, 
in all intercourse; not merely what have been accounted 
so, but whatever things have been taught to us as such, 
whatever things lead men to grow by refinement to finer 
conceptions of relations and of outspringing duties, whatever 
finer ideals there are of gentility, of heroism, of courtesy, 
of purity, of beauty. Whatever there is in the past, gather 
it; in the present, secure it; in the future, it is yours. And 
in a world that is a world of evolution and unfolding, 
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where we ourselves are growing higher and higher; where 
the whole experience of ages is reproducing in men models 
that could not have been possible in the primitive days, 
whatever there is, in better arrangements of society, in bet- 
ter intercourse between man and man, and man and woman 
in society; whatever is learncd in the household life that 
is finer, sweeter, nobler; whatever things are pure, all these 
are Christianity’s. You cannot suppose Christianity is all 
written down ina book. It could not be written down in 
a book, since it is an unfolding experience of the human 
kind, and vast parts of it are not yet developed.]| Whatso- 
ever things are lovely. [It strikes at the very heart. All 
the graces, all the wiles, all the delicacies of life, all the 
sweet inquisitiveness of simplicity, whatever makes one 
look with beaming eye upon another, whether exterior or 
interior; whatever strikes at admiration and love, whatever 
it is; whether it is in the dance, or in the symphony, or in the 
oratorio, or in art, in schools, in morals, in church religion; 
whatever it is, that belongs to Christianity. It does not be- 
long to the exterior attainments of men, certainly. It is not 
anything they are to lay aside when they become Chris- 
tians, as if they had to put aside decent garments and wear 
sackcloth]. Whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report. [There is a foundation of conscience, 
of manliness, in the community at large; there are certain 
great stable virtues on which society itself is built; and 
Christianity recognizes them all, and makes it a part of our 
duty and privilege to so adjust our lives and dispositions 
as to include those qualities that make a man estimable in 
the sight of his fellow-men. If you are racing, be the best 
man on the ground. If you are an athlete, among all the 
thousands around you, do your best, because you are a 
Christian man. Whatsoever thing is estimable, praise- 
worthy, excites admiration for courage, for quickness, for 
patience and long-continued endurance—those belong to 
Christianity. | 

A great many people lay aside all wit, all humor, all 
grace; a great many people lay their smiles off at the 
doors, before they go into church. When they are getting 
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ready to go into church they stop talking as they naturally 
talk, and little children are hushed. ‘We are coming 
into the house of God; Hush! Hush!” And Christianity 
dazzling the whole earth, full of all radiance, all humor, 
all wit, all eloquence, all music, everything that delights 
the imagination and still is pure and beneficent, is repudi- 
ated, largely, by Christian men. 

Christ was in the world, and whatsoever was made he 
made; whatever imagination there is, came from God; 
whatever there is of wit came from him in its capacity or 
faculty in the human upbuilding; whatever is radiant 
in fancy and imagination, God is the architect and arti- 
ficer of it, and owns it. In defining Christianity, Paul 
throws a golden net over all conceivable excellences of 
every kind that closes around about the central power of 
divine love in the human soul, and says, “ Whatsoever 
there is in all these things, ponder it, study it out, search 
for it, get it.” That is the genius of Christianity: no nar- 
row, bigoted thing: no thing that is shut up in catechism 
and creed. Catechism and creed may both have most im- 
portant truths, and often in most unfortunate expressions. 
- For it is with thought a good deal as it is with dress. 
A man that should dress as our Lord did, with turban and 
robe—the boys would run after him in the street. A man 
that should bring into our occidental life the details and 
peculiarities of Oriental desert life, or the life of the wil- 
derness—men would justly reproach him. And so it is. 
There be many things that fit a man for one age, but don’t 
fit him for another. Whena man’s life was in danger on 
account of his views of the Lord’s Supper,—and that came 
clear down to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, later yet; cer- 
tainly, it went through Henry the Eighth’s reign,—when a 
man’s reputation, his liberty, and his life itself, depended 
on his believing certain abstract doctrines—I may say, for 
that matter, impossibilities of doctrine—it was necessary 
that he should make statements of his beliefs, that should 
stand like wardens and watchers at a tower of defence. 
When the State and the Church were one, and a man’s 
whole career in this life depended on his orthodoxy— 
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that is to say, on his agreement with the Church, in default 
of which his ‘hand was struck off, or his head—the great 
medizeval creeds and forms had some use. 

When civilization was as yet very imperfect, and gov- 
ernment was as yet distraught, great nobles sought se- 
curity by building castles on eminences, and lived in them 
as in forts and fortifications. But the times grew better, 
and peace reigned, and men could come down, now, and 
live on the plains, and in pleasant houses and mansions; 
and the old forts are for travelers to gaze at. But the in- 
tellectual and theological forts that men built in those 
troublous times of religious persecution stand yet in our 
confessions of faith and in our creeds, and we are enjoined 
to live in them. Weare coming down on to the plains, 
we are going to abandon those old castles, not because 
they did not have truth in them, but because they had 
truth in them in such a mode of statement that, with the 
reigning dispositions and currents of public thought, they 
do not produce the right impression. They may be true 
in a sense, and yet false in their effects upon mankind. 

We have had a new creed for Congregational churches, 
and it is a world better than the old ones. It may be said 
to be a farewell to old creeds. As it is optional with every 
Congregational church whether they shall embrace it or 
not, and as it has gone far enough to loose the sense of ob- 
ligation to the old and very partial and warlike statements 
of religious truth, I think this creed will do a great deal of 
good. It is a good sign of the times. But all creeds are 
in the nature of military work. They are all of them of 
the age in which they live, and they produce a false im- 
pression in regard to Christianity. When you look at 
Christianity through these fortified statements, I don’t 
wonder that it seems to be a very narrow thing, very hard 
to win; and if a man has come into sympathy and com- 
munion with nature, philosophy, beauty and art, and all 
refined social liberties, 1 do not wonder that he says: “I 
am not going to retire into the fortification; I will live the 
rest of my life outside of the church, and save my personal 
liberty.” All the worse for the church ! 
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That is not Christianity, and that is not the New Testa- 
ment. Paul says Christianity is whatever is estimable. He 
swings that word wide as the universe. It looks out over 
all the present state of society, seeing how much has been 
thus far developed and gleaned and gained over the animal 
coarseness,—the intellectual, emotional, spiritual, refined; 
and whatever there is of these things belongs to Christianity. 
It does not force itself upon men Whatever there is in the 
old Roman church that flourishes still to-day, and that 
quickens devotion, 1 would not rail against it. I would 
not have it enforced on me; I would not become a disciple 
bound to obedience in any of these things: but going there, 
if I see souls elevated and comforted, and if I find that for 
any reason the inspiration either of their dogmas or cere- 
monies does me good, so much as does me good is mine; 
and they cannot take it away from me. So much of the 
sun as I want is mine; I cheat nobody. So much of song 
as comes to me and finds me, is mine, no matter who 
makes it or sings it, or under what circumstances. What- 
ever there is in theatrical representation that touches the 
higher chords in my soul, it is mine. Whatever there is in 
dance that is pure, of good-.repute and consistent with high 
Spiritual fervor, is mine. I am master, not slave, in this 
world. I am the son of God; and if God does not own the - 
world, who does? Most folks think the devil; I don’t. 1 
think God's ownership dominant yet in all things; and 
because I am his son, whatever is pure, true, just, noble, 
enjoyable, without destroying the balance of the soul, is 
mine; for it is the genius of Christianity to give me these 
things. 

So, then, when Science lifts upits head and pretends that 
it is going to displace Christianity and the church, and 
bring in an era of truth, it has not learned yet that scten- 
tific truth is Christian truth. Christ, in the spirit that he 
gives to his people, declares: ‘‘ Whatever is true—that is to 
be included.” 

A man buys a farm. What does he buy it for? To raise 
potatoes, rye and barley, and for some years he does it. 
But it is ascertained that there is a ledge of very good 
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stone for building purposes. “It is my farm.” He uncovers 
the ledge and begins to send into market the stone, in- 
creasing his wealth thereby. “ Whatsoever I find on my 
farm is mine.” But as he is excavating stone he finds a 
vein of gold. “ The gold is mine, I didn’t know it when I 
bought it; I bought it for the rude fruits of husbandry ; 
but behold, Iam making myself rich with this stone, and 
now more abundantly with this precious treasure that I 
have found in it.” And if on still further research it is dis- 
covered that in the gravel may be found rubies and dia- 
monds, or any other thing, they are his. The fact that he 
did not know it and that he did not come to them for years, 
and that he finally did come to them, does not touch the 
question of ownership. And because men in the earlier 
periods of Christianity did not know what Christianity 
meant, nor what it could produce directly or indirectly, as 
a leaven, or as a factor—executive factor—because these 
new qualities have been developed now in pictorial art, 
in the art of music, in the art of architecture; because there 
have been developed in statesmanship certain elements of 
advantage to humanity; because philanthropy itself, out- 
side of the church as well as in, has been at work for the 
creation of sources of happiness and the suppression of 
misery, is no reason why these things do not belong to 
Christianity: All these elements have come with the grow- 
ing centuries; and there is ten thousand times more excel- 
lence upon the earth within the scope of the Christian re- 
ligion than there ever was in the day it was born; but these 
all belong to it. 

I do not mean to say that Christianity, as preached from 
the pulpit, has been the cause of all the benefit that exists 
in this day, for I do not believe any such narrow doctrine. 
I believe that God is the God of the whole earth. I be- 
lieve that God is working through the Jews and through 
the Gentiles. He wrought certain great elements of hu- 
manity through the Greeks, certain elements through the 
Egyptian, certain elements through the Roman, certain 
elements through chivalry, certain elements through all 
the mediaeval ages that have been going on. The geology 
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of human nature has ground down great permanent sub- 
stances to make a richer soil for the multitude; this has 
taken place in history as well as in geology; and when 
we come to the recognition of all these things that not 
usually have been included in the inventory of church 
life and church doctrine, men say: “Ah! religion has to 
go outside of itself to get these things;” and Science 
sometimes wags her elevated head, and says: “ Religion 
has got to give way yet to science: knowledge is going to 
suppress faith after a little time.” My reply is, “ But all 
these things are ours by a foregoing, and more authentic 
title than any title that there can be in them individually.” 

So, then, any Christianity that makes a distinction be- 
tween itself and anything that is excellent in human na- 
ture misrepresents Christianity; and any church that un- 
dertakes to make itself a representative of Christianity, 
and that yet is so narrow as to leave out nature, to leave 
out the qualities that have been proved to be excellent by 
the experience of man’s life, to leave out discoveries, re- 
finements, things beautiful; any church that undertakes 
thus to exclude all that God has been producing through 
the centuries is a misleading church. It is itself yet in 
Babylon and in captivity. 

This is not saying anything against churches or ordi- 
nances; for these are mere tools, they are mere imple- 
ments. Because you cannot eat the harrow nor the 
plough, it does not follow that the harrow and plough 
are not good in raising wheat that you can eat. But it is 
the wheat, after all, that has the value—not the imple- 
ments by which you raise it. Although the tree that brings 
forth peaches, pears or apples cannot be eaten, nor its 
leaves, it is necessary that there should be a trunk, sap, 
and then the springing germ, and then the swelling and 
the ripening, and then the final deliciousness of the per- 
fected fruit. The fruit is what we want ; but you have 
got to have the instruments by which it is developed. An 
intelligent child is a good thing, but a school-house is 
very necessary. Nevertheless, the school-house is sub- 
ordinate. It is the slave and servant of the child, and the 
intelligence in the child is the thing. 
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Now, the churches are all human, and they are all schools; 
and if properly exercised they are simply schools that un- 
dertake to develop in men right moral qualities. For you 
will take notice that this epistle—and by the bye, this was 
probably the last epistle Paul ever wrote—he was lying 
in his prison awaiting execution; and this to the Philippians 
is one of the tenderest and deepest and sweetest of Paul’s 
letters. It was near the last, if not actually the last, of 
his writings; and looking out of prison back on his career, _ 
and the stormy scenes of his life, this as it were is his final 
word. We treasure up the dying speeches of our friends. 
This may be almost called the dying voice of Paul; and he 
never says a word about Sunday; not a word about cir- 
cumcision, not a word about ordinances, government, 
dogma, doctrine, He speaks wholly of the inward life by 
which man is likened to the Lord Jesus Christ. That is 
the legacy breathed in the last hour to the whole Christian 
commonwealth. 

Now, men say, “If you let go the old, standing doctrines, 
where are you going to swing to?” Well, if you were to 
put a child in a boat, fastened to a wharf by a painter, and 
take away his oar, and still leave him a child, and then un- 
fasten the rope, and let him go, what would become of 
him? What would? Butif a man is a man, and has a 
pair of cars, we let go the painter without any hesitation, 
because he is able to take care of the boat himself; he is 
skilled, and the instruments of propulsion and guidance 
are with him; and to let him go from the wharf is not a 
mischief, but the very condition of progress. If the great 
steamers that run night and day with incredible swiftness 
across the ocean had no engines and no sails, crammed full 
of passengers, out upon the stormy deep; if there were no 
means of self-succor in them, what a horrible thing for 
them it would be! Indeed, their giganticness would be 
the very element of their destruction. But they have an 
inward propulsion; they have eyes that see at midnight; 
they have a knowledge of the heavens that teaches them 
how to guide themselves upon the sea, and they have that 
enthundering power lying hid in their hulls that drives 
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them three, four and five hundred miles a day steadfastly — 
on their course. 

Now, if men were children, or if the world was yet in an 
inchoate condition, it might be necessary to put up a great 
many fences; it might be necessary to establish a great 
many dogmas and creeds; but after, by the experience of 
these truths, even in their imperfect condition, you have 
raised up a Christian conscience, you have raised up a 
spiritual, discerning sense; when you have equipped men, 
and carried them so far along a spiritual education that 
they can discern what is right and what is wrong, then 
the stability of the church does not turn on its articles of 
faith, but on the lives of its members; and the power and 
safety of the church lies in its living force, not in its intel- 
lectual force; in its dispositions of love, joy, sympathy, 
genuine philanthropy; and about these things there are 
no differences among men. The law of kindness is the love 
of God; and love is the chief attribute of man required 
from God. These are now so well understood that I think 
it safe fora man to cast off the rope and put out on the 
waters of life. He has in him the elements of propulsion 
and the elements of safety. 

Yet men seem to think safety consists in old creeds. Not 
so. They may have certain functions, they may help a 
great deal yet; but, after all, it is the living presence of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,it is the holiness that now begins to tes- 
tify through the conscience of Christians of every name, 
that is the safety of our liberty, and the foundation of all 
the conquests yet to be made in the cause of Christ, and 
the regeneration of the whole human race. 

Well, I think every man that will read the Word of God. 
and especially every man that will read this Epistle of Paul 
to the Philippians, will feel that religion is a God-inspired 
disposition of excellence of every kind, beautiful, radiant, 
sweetened with joy, superior to all the fluctuations of time 
and its tumults, fast holding to heaven and its hope. If 
any man will look upon that testimony of Paul’s writings 
as well as Christ’s own teachings, I think he will say that 
there can be no infidelity a great while. You can't rebel 
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against a beautiful life. You can’t deceive in a beautiful 
life; and if a church of a thousand members were charming 
in refinement, in spiritual elevation, and in their kindness 
and loveableness and beautifulness; if they stood up far 
other men in the community, there could not be anything 
above in the way of infidelity. No eloquence could blight 
such a faith asthat. Eloquence may confuse men’s ideas of a 
book; eloquence may strike effective blows against medizval 
misconceptions of truth; but a goodly life, a beautiful life, 
a life that is pure, that is just, that is lovely, that is of good 
report among men—the lightning cannot strike it. Noth- 
ing can unlermine it. It is a witness and a power in a 
community that men cannot gainsay, and do not want to 
gainsay. 

Christianity’s only eulogy and only apology is the lives 
which are developed by its spirit among men. That will 
conquer the world yet. And I believe the genius of Chris- 
tianity was to bring the living consciousness of sanctified 
men home upon the sense of the beautiful and the true 
among mankind. It is the life that people are leading 
more than all the sermons and apologies, that maintains in 
he world the consciousness of Christ and of Christianity. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Our Father, we thank thee for the rest which thou hast granted us this 
day. Thou has given our souls rest in thee. We have looked upon life 
with eyes discerning from the light of thy Word to measure its values, and 
know what is transient and what eternal. Thou hast given us the eye of 
faith, to discern things invisible to mortal eyes. Thou hast opened to our 
thoughts a heaven above, and our feet have walked along the road that lies 
toward the heavenly gate. And for all the mercies of the sanctuary, for the 
suggestions of thy Word in our homes, for the spirit of this day of rest, and 
for all the truth that has been brought freshly to our thought and to our 
heart, we render thee thanks. 

Grant, we pray thee, that we may be made so to understand the treasure 
of God that it shall not be outward gifts nor the kindness of thy providence, 
but the communications of thy grace, that shall give to us a sense of the 
wealth, the riches of thy love, and intimations of thy power, presence, 
providence, and thy rejoicing in us and over us. 

And grant that we may not be forever looking inward to know how weak 
and sinful we are ourselves. Thou knowest it; so we were made; and it is 
of thy will that our knowledge comes little by little, and that our experience 
must needs minister to all our faults and mistakes. And our merciful God 
is patient, as we are lifting ourselves up from little to much, from less to 
greater, from things low and carnal to things social and spiritual. Thou 
art willing to wait. Thou art a husbandman who sows the seed and then 

waits until the abundant harvest has ripened. And so, though we are 
continually surrounded by errors and mistakes and shortcomings, we look 
up to thee with the confidence of children. Thou lovest us yet, and art not 
surprised at our delinquency. Yea, and our very sins bring us nearer to 
thee with a sweet forgiveness. 

Grant that we may understand what is the mercy of our God, and how 
great his kindnesses are to us, and the abundance of his forgiveness toward 
us. May we not therefore grope in the dark, asking, ‘‘ Who shall show us 
the way to our God?” May the daylight of thy face be perpetually shining 
upon us; and every day, in spite of sins and weakness, and all forms of 
imperfection, may we have the courage to look thee in the face and call 
thee our Father, and rejoice in thee as sons rejoice ina father. May we 
look upon every day’s bounties as so many gifts and tokens of love 
from thee. 

May we look forward to rise triumphant from the world and its burdens 
and mistakes, to that glorious vocation soon to be announced, that waits for 
us when we shall be permitted to go forth, freed from the body and its in- 
cumbrances and weaknesses and necessities, and rise in the Spirit, and be 
forever with the Lord, 
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Now grant to every one of thy people the consolation of these truths; 
and teach us all to walk still further in the shadow land, as those that look 
for the coming of the morning. May we rejoice that the night is far spent, 
and that the day is at hand; and since our days are numbered, and are few, 
and growing fewer, may we do with our might what our hands find to 
do. : 

Bless us in all our thoughts, and in our plans of usefulness. Give to us a 
teachable heart. Give us meekness of disposition, gentleness and humility. 
Grant to us courage for the things right, and horror for whatsoever in our- 
selves is wrong. Make us patient with others. May we be intolerant only 
with ourselves, and lay more burdens on our own shoulders than we lay on 
those around us. 

Bless us in our families, and in all the relations of life. May thy com- 
forting spirit enter into the minutest parts of our life; and may we thus be 
shining lights before men. 

And when thou hast subserved thyself in us here, and thinkest us far 
enough advanced, and above all, when thy heart calls for us, then may we 
depart to be with Christ, which is better than life. 

And to thy name, Father, Son and Spirit, shall be eternal praises. 
Amen. 


“Well deserving the attention of those who are philanthropists in fact as 
well as in theory,.?9—Tug American, Philadelphia. 
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16mo, 


“Gives a most interesting account of the’ Jerry 
McAuley Mission’ in the Five Points of New York, 
including many thrilling personal narratives, and 
several chapters of clear, practical advice about 
real methods of helping the poor of our great 
cities to rise in their scale of living, especially in 
matters of Diet in its relation to Drunkenness and 
Disease. The book is both attractive, interesting, 
and of marked value in its unpretending contri- 
bution to the work of cleansing the sources from 

which come the great volume of our criminals— 
and our voters.”’—San Francisco Alta-California. 


‘*Has the charm whizh comes from the relation 
of an unusual individual experience. It presents 
the results of a close inspection of the conditions 
ofthe very poorest poor, in their abiding places: 
and when it has uncovered the unpleasant, and 
sometimes even loathsome, mass of wretched- 
ness, it undertakes to indicate the lines upon which 
improvement may be effected.’ — Philadelphia 
American. 


*An irresistible blending of the humorous and 
the pathetic.”—Hartford Times. 


““ Worthy of earnest thought.” — Chicago Trr- 
bune. 


““ Mrs, Campbell has investigated this most press- 
ing of all our problems in a spirit of helpful sym- 
pathy, and sets forth the result of herinquiries by a 
method that is dramatic in its interest. 

““Unpretentious, but deals thoughtfully with a 
question destined to grow to ominous dimensions 
with the growth of our population.””—S?¢, Pazl’s Pi- 
oneer Press. ; 


“This little volume simply presents facts which 
make one shiver. The imagination of a Dickens 
ora Zola never conceived such depths of misery 
and vice as these pictures of real life portray. 

3 She urges better tenement houses for the 
poor, rightly judging that clean dwellings will in- 
duce self-respect. She says, ‘‘cooks are the mis- 
Sionaries needed,’ and shows how food of poor 
quality, even ifit be sufficient in quantity, fails to 
satisty the demands of nature and generates a de- 
sire for liquor.”’—Boston Globe. 
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“ This little bouk has a value beyond its excel- 
lent literary character, as being a practical, clear- 
sighted putting of a terrible problem and its pos- 
sible solution,”— Zhe Continent. 


“Regarding shop-girls, Mrs. Campbell says: 
‘Tfevery decent family, instead of paying wages 
to an army that wastes and devours, would be 
willing to take a young girl and teach her patiently, 
there would soon be small trouble about servants, 
and the girl; would be saved from ruin of body and 
soul.’ The book is earnest, interesting and sensi- 
ble.”— Boston Globe. 


‘“‘Abounds in thrilling scenes and experiences 
among the poor.’’—/ndependent. 


‘The author’s experience in practical working 
among the poor, aided by her excellent common 
sense, enables her to bring forward many helpful 
suggestions which can be utilized in almost any 
city of our land.”— Utica (N. Y.) Observer, 


“Worthy of careful and close reading.”—C7zn- 
cinnati Times-Star, 


““Not many can read this little book without a 
strong desire to do something toward the relief of the 
problem so graphically set forth.’—St. Paul Dis- 
patch, 


“Calculated to incite some grave thinking over 
the duty each person owes to unfortunate human- 
ity, and how that duty shall be most wisely per- 
formed. The writer makes no set appeal 
for sympathy and co-operation, but safely trusts 
to the eftect of her vivid transcription of the work of 
the mission. It isa harrowing and yet an encourag- 
ing record, for it shows that men may be rescued 
from the lowest depths of degradation provided the 
right means be emp!oyed.’’—7he Dad, Chicago. 


“¢ Suggestive, helpful, earnest and convincing.”— 
New York Christian Intelligencer. 
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“One of the most readable books of the year. the 
production ofan author who has written much to 
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philosophy [what he calls zxverted Darwinism), 
with his lighter entertainment.”’— Washington Post. 
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A book of uncommon interest. The charming girl 

whose fortunes and misfortunes are the theme, traces 
a line of experience that may be of vital importance 
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and the wrong treatment of mental sufferers, a7 z7- 
terior view of asylums, written from the inside, is 
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The book will be read; it will be contradicted ; but 
it cannot be controverted. 

“This isa story witha purpose. Itis written to 
expose the violations of nature’s laws so common 
‘among American women, which end in nervous 
prostration and often in insanity This human, 
sensible book.”’—Woman’s Fournal. 

“She is sent to a ‘ palatial retreat’ for mental suf- 
ferers ; and the life hidden, behind its walls is the 
burden of the tale......A grim recital.””— Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette. : 

“A thrilling and well told tale.”— Washington 
Post. 
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ee One of the cleverest, freshest and most 
original novels that has lately appeared.” 
—Lonpon (Enc.) Darty News. 
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AUTHOR OF 


“MARKED IN HASTE ;” “LONGFELLOW'S 
HOME LIFE,” Etc. 52: pp., $1.50. 


“This is the story of a young American girl who 
begins her musical career in a village choir in La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, Her great success in this limited 
field leads her to believe that she is destined to become 
|a Patti or a Malibran; her family and the people of her 
church are equally confident of her future greatness, 
and the latter contribute a purse to send her to Europe 
|to complete her musical education. These earlier in- 
cidents are related in a spirit of clever caricature that 
is delicious, and lingers in the reader’s mind even after 
reading the more serious narrative that follows. This 
ambitious young woman after reaching Europe, stays 
a while in London, and, going thence to Paris and 
Milan, begins the real struggle of the poor American 
artist-student. The details of this struggle are told 
with a realistic effect by one that evidently has ‘ been 
there.’ 


From beginning to end the story is decidedly read- 
able. All American girls, with musical] aspiration, and 
[their name is legion, ought to read it. Itis, as the 
author intended, a warning—yet, to the bitter end, a 
fascinating one, alike to musicians and all that have 
sympathy with any form of artist life.’’—School 
Journal, New York. 


“<The authoress is a native of the United States, en- 
dowed with keen perceptions and a strong sense of 
humor .... Some of the episodes are irresistibly 
mirth moving; others are genuinely and unaffectedly 
pathetic, Certain scenes of struggling artist life in a 
Milanese boarding house sparkle with harmless fun that 
is begotten of sheer high spirits .. .. Through the 
chapters that deal with matters musical, runs a grave 
and kindly purpose.’’—London Telegraph. 


««The keen comprehension and graphic description 
of different systems of vocal training under the great 
singing-masters of London, Paris, and Milan is full of 
interest, not only to musical folk, but to all who like to 
know the why and the wherefore of such art,—indeed, 
of any art, for the secret seems to lie, as always, 
chiefly in intelligent work. The book is timely ; its 
tale well told; its conversations racy, natural, full of 
life; its descriptions graphic and witty ; its pathos 
seemingly unconscious, but genuine and moving; a 
work of undeniable talent and uncommon common 
sense.’’—Boston Post. 


“Tt seems to us a remarkable note of original power 
that is struck ... . The style is colloquial, rapid, full 
of Americanisms, easy to carelessness, and buoyant with 
a sense of superabundant power which carries the 
reader along like one of the rapids of the author’s own 
country.’’—London Daily News. 
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narrative will be found to contain most valuable 
sugyestions.’”’—Boston Home Fournal. 


**Of all the books on home architecture, in its 
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“For I was alive without the law once, but when the commandment came 


sin revived and I died.”,—Romans vii: 9. 
e 


Many have asked whether this remarkable dramatic 
analysis in the seventh chapter of Romans expresses the 
apostle’s own conversion, and, if so, whether all this work 
preceded a life of grace that was the fruit of it, or whether 
by reason of the light of conversion he came into the 
struggle. I apprehend that our way of looking at the truth 
of the New Testament, and especially its dogmatic forms, 
is so very different from that which the apostles themselves 
had, that it cannot be said that either of these views ex- 
pressed above is true. The epistle does not undertake to 
say whether this experience preceded conversion or fol- 
lowed it. It has nothing biographical in it, except as a 
general description of a man’s passional life and his moral 
life, between motives acting along the line of the flesh and 
those acting along the line of the spirit. The final issue is 
made known in the seventh chapter of Romans. The 
apostle boasted elsewhere that he had been a Pharisee, ac- 
cording to the strictest of his sect; that he was, as respects 
the law, blameless. Not as we understand the law, as a 
moral standard or as a spiritual standard, but as he under- 
stood it, a ritualistic system, a system of external observ- 
ances and practical duties. So rigorous had he been that 
he could well say: “I have omitted nothing that the law 
required. I have fulfilled to the uttermost whatever the 
law demanded of me.” The particularity of the Jews in 
observing the law of Moses, the law of worship laid down 
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in all its details, was such that they fenced it, as the phrase 
was. If the law demanded so much, they extended it to 
the broadest margin and went beyond, and were a great 
deal more strict than the law exacted, in order that they 
might be sure not to fall short at all. The law was a 
covenant as well as a command, and on obedience to it 
turned all their hope and expectation. God had coven- 
anted to make them the greatest people on the face of the 
earth if they fulfilled his commands and statutes, and they 
Were undertaking to do it. 

Now, when Paul, spiritually enlightened, saw that the 
true standard of life was not external observances or prac- 
tical duties, but that the law of God meant disposition, 
feeling, state of the heart, the interior man and the upper 
man at that—the moment that he saw and felt the whole 
force of that by the illumination of Jesus Christ, that very 
moment he recognized that he had been measuring himself 
by an inferior standard, and that all the things that he had 
thought were virtues were of no moral virtue, or very little, 
and that the things that were supreme in value were the 
very things that he had thought nothing about. “I was 
alive when I thought that moral obedience could be met by 
the perfect fulfillment of morallaw. Iwas happy that I could 
charge myself with no delinquencies. I prayed my prayers 
every day. I remembered my duties at all times; but 
when the commandment came, when I saw what the in- 
terior of it meant and I measured myself by that new ideal 
standard, sin revived. I saw that instead of being perfect 
in obedience, I had been sinning all the time by thought, 
by feeling, by direction, by action and inaction, by neglect, 
by injustice. ‘Sin revived and I died,’ not physically, but 
in my moral consciousness.” 

In this dramatic form the struggle that went on is carried 
out with exceeding accuracy and force. The old stand- 
ard disappeared and the new standard of life began to 
operate. The new view of law thus gave him a new stand- 
ard by which to measure himself. 

Only the lowest and most thoughtless persons live with- 
out some sort of standard. It may relate to their exterior 
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life or it may relate to their intellectual, or to their civic, or to 
their business or commercial life; but almost everybody has 
some sort of rule by which he measures himself. It is often 
very low, but it is there. The requirements of a particular 
kind of business often furnish the only standard, or the 
spread of caste in society furnishes another, fashion still 
another, the will of the majority still another. There are 
innumerable gradations or standards or ideals by which 
men measure their life and their purposes, and they are 
to themselves good or bad according to the measurement 
which this standard gives them. They are high or low, 
according to some standard, better than they or inferior | 
to them. Often the standard has nothing to do with moral 
qualities; it is purely of condition. Some men are deemed. 
vulgar simply because they are low born, though dressed in 
all excellences and virtues. Some men are noble to them- 
selves simply on the accident of being born in a certain line- 
age. They are not always noble that call themselves so, nor 
they vulgar that are so regarded. Men take their standards 
from external matters, and not from the essential elements 
of the true, interior manhood, Some men are learned, as 
they say, and it is not difficult for a man to consider him- 
self learned if he knows more than ignorant folks know. 
If all other men were but four feet high, a man of five feet 
would be considered a giant. If you put your standard low 
enough, a man always can judge favorably about himself.’ 
Men are good, not because they are pure in heart, but 
simply because they are better than folks who are worse 
than they. Men are rich simply because they have a great 
deal more than their average fellow-citizens have. Men are 
good because they are powerful, not because they are 
spiritually pure or even sentimentally exalted. Some men 
hold themselves to be very prosperous in life because they 
are very skillful, and they have some repute for skill, and 
they carry themselves with great contentment. Yet that 
which is essentially manly does not come into their account 
at all. Standards are apt to be borrowed from society 
around about us. We take the judgments of mankind.| 
Now, the judgments of men are according to the commu- 
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nity and the training and opportunity that men have had. 
What a good citizen is,is one thing in one city and another 
thing in another. In New York, what it is to be a good 
citizen in the upper class is one thing, and in the middle 
class another, and in the lower classes still another. They 
have very different standards, according to the average 
judgment and conscience of those that are dwelling to- 
gether in a kind of social intercourse. 

Laws are always representative of what may be called a 
middle term of conscience; so are customs. Public senti- 
ment, or the point at which men unite in convictions, or in 
a sense of duty, ranges low. It is because it is made up of 
the average. Higher and nobler men must level down till 
they meet the lower and inferior in order to come to a 
common agreement. The higher are obliged to come down 
much lower than their share, in proportion, so that the 
lower represent the average. Whoever takes, therefore, his | 
standard of manhood and of duty from whatever are his 
surroundings in society, takes the standard of mediocrity. 
Whoever takes the standard of mediocrity cannot expect to 
thrive and grow larger, and still less can men expect to 
develop and grow wiser when they measure themselves by 
compromises with those who are around them and are 
lower than they. 

Such standards do not necessarily convey any idea of 
a man’s real condition. A man may be living with great 
self-contentment. He may fill his belly full, and keep 
the whole law, and say, “ What lack 1?” Yet he may be, 
in every respect, culpable and condemnable, having a 
standard that does not take in the whole man and the 
real man, and the whole man for the two worlds, the 
whole man for his inward and hidden life as well as his 
outward and secular life. Such a standard is imperfect 
and full of errors. A man may be very selfish who prides 
himself on being very pious. A man may think himself 
to be a very sound Christian because he is dogmatically 
sound, though he is proud and hard and unlovely and un- 
loving. He is empty of almost every gospel virtue, and 
yet he ranks well in the church, ranks well among his 
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brethren. His actual condition is by no means to be de- 
termined by the hopefulness and contentment of his opin- 
ion of himself. Nor because he complies with all the 
exterior regulations of religious life, is he therefore a re- 
ligious man. His standard is imperfect and false. 

When, therefore, men living according to inferior stand- 
ards or measures are brought to see a higher measure- 
ment, the result is one of very great disturbance. When 
men are suddenly brought to this feeling that they have 
been living by an inferior and false standard, the con- 
sciousness of the fact is attended with very great pain and 
suffering. The .apostle gives it in strong language: 
““When I saw what my standard of life ought to have 
been, I was a dead man. All my past life was as if I had 
none, as if I were dead. All that I thought to be the at- 
tainment of virtue and excellence was slain before my 
sight, and I came to measure men by a higher notion of 
duty and religious life. It put an end to all my past com- 
placency.”” When we bring a high standard to bear sud- 
denly upon men morally indifferent or self-indulgent, it is 
repulsive. Men say at once, “ You are attempting to reach 
a height which is simply impracticable. You are putting 
your requisitions upon human nature in such a way that 
men cannot reach it. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.’””» When 
that is brought right home, men say: ‘“ Well, yes, that is 
Scripture to be sure, but nobody ever did it, and nobody 
can doit. It’s no use for men to be held to that rule and 
that measure. They don’t believe in it.”” Men often, there- 
fore, kick against the standard, simply because the stand- 
ard itself kicks against them. When you bring it sud- 
denly to the consciences of men, proud men resent it and 
frequently resist it with anger. It used to be taught that 
men are in such a sense at odds with God, that when by 
the Spirit the conception of the divine law and presence 
was brought home to them it developed rebellion, and 
that the hatred that lies dormant in the heart against God 
came to the surface and led men +o refuse to admit the re- 
ality of thosetruths. Thisis so far true that where you bring 
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men to such a sense of their inferiority—first, the inferi- 
ority of their measure, and second, the want of conformity 
in their life even to that—it does produce a tumult in them, 
and if they are goaded with it and pressed with it, they 
oftentimes offer positive and intemperate resistance to 
it. é 

This is so with the individual. It is still more so with 
the community at large. If you bring to bear upon the 
self-indulgence of a licentious community even the lower 
forms of measurement, they feel that it is puritanic. 
“There is no use introducing such standards. This is 
binding men up unnecessarily.” You induce upon the 
drunken customs of society a higher, cleaner, nobler stand- 
ard of temperance. How men resent it! How men that 
are interested in that very condition of society and have 
all their gains in it, resist it with open-mouthed intoler- 
ance and often with rage! It is quite in vain to say to 
them: ‘Our young will: grow up better. Our laboring 
men will be in their temperance more hopeful of all that 
is good; the laws will be executed more wisely; ‘society 
will enjoy greater harmony.” What is all that to them? 
The besotted indulgence to which they have been accus- 
tomed is such that they refuse to take a higher standard. 
They measure themselves among themselves. They meas- 
ure themselves by the old permissions, the low-browed ani- 
mal permissions that have existed among men. 

If you bring to bear upon the customs of society the 
conception of refinement, of virtue and of purity, and bring 
it to bear suddenly and clearly, you produce a revolt there. 
The standards of what is called “the best society” are 
very worldly, and when in the church or in circles of Chris- 
tian men and women, you attempt to give a higher notion 
of life and procedure, they feel that you are putting mana- 
cles on them and taking away their liberty. They resent 
the change to a higher view of life and of duty. 

This is true, also, in the procedure of society itself. Com- 
merce itself tightens its bounds and its requirements little 
by little. It has got todo so now. Standards of business 
have been very low and very imperfect, and they are work- 
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ing out results at last which are alarming thoughtful men. 
There is to be a more stringent and rigorous standard of 
industry, of honesty, of frugality—in short, of commercial 
procedure everywhere. The men who ought to be re- 
stricted by it, or overruled by it, will squeal; of course 
they will. They do not want the standards to be any 
higher. It is the same in political affairs. There a certain 
loose procedure has been permitted for a time, and at last 
the evil effects of it have been wrought out, so that 
thoughttul men and men of a high moral conception of life 
begin to see it and to teach another and a higher notion. 
There is always a foaming and fermentation. Men want 
to measure by the old standard and by the old permission, 
and not by the new. 

We shall probably have a great deal of opportunity to 
observe these things within the next few months and within 
the year. Certainly, the progress of knowledge among the 
people, better ideas of law and citizenship, and the religious 
conscience that is being awakened in this nation, and the 
sense of peril which comes when once the standard of citi- 
zenship is larger and higher, are working, and the tendency 
is onward and upward. The inferior, the middle and the 
lower classes morally, are hurt and even disgusted with all 
these endeavors at reformation of the body politic and of 
the duties of the commonwealth. Nevertheless it is going 
on. 

Now, men are judged and they judge each other and 
they judge the church, by their standards and by the agree- 
ment of them with those that are round about. A curious 
phenomenon is observed, however, in the way in which 
men are judged by their fellow-men. Ina rough and gen- 
eral way it may be said that a man’s measure is taken 
with the measure that he wants to have appear upon him. 
Men are judged more or less severely or kindly, according 
to the standard that they themselves set up. If aman has 
just-this one purpose in his life and pretends to nothing 
higher, nothing better, namely—at all hazards and by all 
ways to increase his property, men will accept that though 
they think it is a poor and low standard; and they hold 
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him responsible for only that. He does not pretend to 
anything else; and, therefore, with a rigor and a shrewd- 
ness, and oftentimes with cunning and the keen edge of 
injustice, he will do things in pursuit of this purpose. Men 
will say: “Of course he will; who expected anything else?’ 
But a member of the church shall do the same things only 
in a milder form, and all the community lifts up its hands 
and every voice pours out malediction; and that which in 
a low-browed trader is considered as a matter of course, is 
considered in a Christian man as outrageous and abomin- 
able. In other words, the Christian man professes to live 
by ahigher standard, and they judge him by his profession. 
A man who is a rollicking good fellow, good-natured and 
never troubled by conscience, says to his soul: “I have 
much laid up; I have pulled down barns and built greater, 
and am ready to make merry;” this man, living for the 
flesh and for the current time, is not censured. He is per- 
mitted to go through society and is called a good fellow, a 
very nice fellow. And if he does not die in debauch, but 
dies respectably, he has a respectable minister to his 
funeral, who will beflower him all over with the graces and 
one thing and another. We embalm men when we bury 
them. But let a man who professes to walk with religious 
fervor and zeal do half these things, and one would think 
that a monster or dragon had infested the community. Men 
judge their fellows by the various standards which they 
themselves desire and set up for their own walk and con- 
duct in life. So that a selfish man is not ordinarily con- 
demned for selfishness. That is his measure. 

‘In public life, the same is true. If a man should go forth 
from Massachusetts or any other New England and Puritan 
State, and discard all law of honor and live by cunning and 
by trick, but be audacious and open-mouthed and smart, 
that is the ideal accepted for him. Wicked he may be, but if 
he is only smart he is not condemned very severely. But let 
one come representing refinement and scholarship and 
gentlemanly propriety: the slightest stumble, the slightest 
aberration from the strict rule in him will bring down upon 
him a storm of indignation. Yet he will not do one thing 
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that is wicked and aberrant where the other man will do a 
thousand. In public life we see men, seeking public places, 
that are abounding in faults; yet there is a sort of gener- 
ous feeling: “O, yes; I know he is a selfish and _ self-seek- 
ing man, but then he doesn’t make any pretension; he is 
honest, no humbug with him.’ But here is this strait- 
laced man, this man professing much about conscience, see 
what he has done. If he has committed a fault, it is a 
crime! Men are judged unjustly and uncharitably in this 
way; there is but one standard for the highest and one for 
the lowest before God. The obligations of ideal standards 
are according to the rule of equity. It is required of every 
man according to what he hath, not according to what he 
hath not, so that men of high endowment are held to the 
higher responsibility, and men of no opportunities and of 
a lower endowment are leniently dealt with in the divine 
government. 

These differences of standards of measurement which 
men propose to themselves, and by which they attempt to 
live, are the occasion of much misunderstanding, uncharit- 
ableness, and even of discord, in human society. Easy- 
going men, good natured, indulgent to themselves, not 
pained with wickedness in others, look up at men who are 
very careful, and say they are prim, they are hard, they 


are heartless, they are Pharisees. On the other hand, men 
who are very rigorous for themselves, for their families, 


and for their children, look out upon men of a less consci- 
entious temperament, and say, “ These men are sinners. 


Thank God, Iam not like them.” Men of low standards | 


cannot understand men of high standards, and men of 
high standards understand no more men of low and tol- 
erant standards. So men are misinterpreting each other, 
and find it very hard to be charitable. 

The same is true in general citizenship. Men who are 
practical cannot understand men who are ideal any more 
than the ideal men can tolerate men that are real. We 
are perpetually seeing men who attempt to raise the 
whole standard of human life, but they are very apt to be- 
come intolerant. They are very apt to say, “ You admit 
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that thisis the right thing. Well, then, every man a 
ting this conception or ideal, Cugnt to live up to it.’ 
There is no stretching with them, no forgiving. They 
have an ideal, and it may be a just one, but they attempt 
constantly to bring it to bear upon men of a lower tone, 
men not yet prepared either to understand or to carry out 
an ideal into practical life. Ideals may be right and im- 
possible too; impossible, at any aS for the time, or until 
men have grown up to them. 

While some men, therefore, are attempting to exalt 
human society, the great multitude are calling them fools, 
impracticable, unmanageable, fanciful. So that to make the 
idealist understand the realist, and the realist under- 
stand the idealist, is one of the great things for the fu- 
ture. A man who is a real or practical, pragmatical man, 
wants things done as experience shows they ought to be 
done. “When you are in Rome, do as Romans do.” 
“You can’t undertake to force human nature.” “Selfish- 
ness has hitherto ruled. You cannot help yourself. Men 
are selfish, and you have to govern men as they are.” 
They have acertain element of truth in these sayings. You 
cannot make an ox perform like a highly-bred horse, nor 
a horse like an ox. There are certain elements in human 
nature and human life that the idealist must have respect 
for. Nevertheless, he is not to yield the ground. He is 
not to say that everything that belongs to the family and 
to the State and to the whole Christian Church is to con- 
tinue upon a low, unwholesome, mixed ground. There is 
to be going before Israel, perpetually; a cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night. All our laws are laws made in 
accommodation to the actualities of human life. But just- 
ice may be more just and benevolence more lovely, knowl- 
edge more knowledgeable; and any man who takes any 
stage or condition of experience, and camps down on that, 
is like the disciples in the bewilderment of the Mount of 
Transfiguration, when they said, “ Let us make three tab- 
ernacles here, one for thee, one for Moses and one for 
Elias;” whereas Christ sent them down into life as it was 
at the foot of the mountain, where men were being torn 
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by demons. It is the desire of some men to associate only 
with those that haye right and high standards, and they 
dwell together in a kind of sympathetic relationship. It 
is well for men to stand in the highest points of possible 
experience, exceptional ideal experience, to clear their own 
judgments, and to encourage themselves. Nevertheless, 
nothing can be more cruel than for a man to take the 
highest standards of the highest men, and carry them 
down and impose them as yokes and burdens upon men 
not yet fit for them. As God has had to wait for thou- 
sands and thousands of years, for the slow unfolding of 
human nature, so they that would follow God, must work 
hard, long, patiently and charitably. On the other hand, 
to them that see no ideal standard, by and by the day 
star may arise to them, with gracious patience may come 
nobler conceptions. To the indolent all movement is 
painful, but to those that are touched with sacred fire, 
every day is an ascending march. We are to be tolerant 
of each other; the idealist must tolerate the realist, 
and the realist must come better to understand the ideal-\ 
ist, in human life. 

As we grow older every one should exalt his idea and 
rule of life. When men begin life they are like unbroken 
steeds. They chafe in harness and are held in with strong 
rein, and seek their own way. As work and years sober 
them, they settle down to a better menage. When men are 
young, with fiery passions, impetuous, ambitious, almost 
irresistible in their tendencies, it is not strange that stand- 
ards or ideals of right and duty go to the wall. But as 
men gather experience and the fires burn out and the 
moral sentiments become clearer and clearer, men should 
measure themselves by noble conceptions of life and duty. 
An old man, who began enthusiastically with high moral 
sentiments and purposes, whom life has hewn and cut 
down and diminished and soured and made censorious 
and deprived of all impulse for virtue, for beauty and for 
disinterestedness; the man who began with all the 
sentiments of youth bright and glowing, but has vulgar- 
ized himself and stands in his old age indifferent, morally, 
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gravitating and gravitating down—there is not under the 
broad heaven another sight or scene more pitiful than that, 
except it be a young man, without impulse, in the spring 
and freshness of life, with no sprouting, and no aspiration, 
and no romance, without outburst, without generosity. If 
he begins so, how will he end? Our standards of life should 
begin right, and they should grow more and more as we 
come up to them. But let no man suppose that he can exhaust 
the possibility of rising higher. Some men there be who 
have attained to perfection, but their perfection is scarcely 
worth having. The perfection that God thinks of is not 
simply fulfilling a few laws and restraining a few appetites. 
It is growth, it is largeness of thought, largeness of heart, 
largeness of disposition; and no man yet living upon earth, . 
save him who descended from above and called himself the 
equal of the eternal God, has ever reached anything like 
perfection. A man may have overcome the ordinary acci- 
dents and temptations of life, but growth and blossom 
await us. Buds may appear here and some few flowers, but 
not until we are transplanted and see God as he is, and 
breathe the pure atmosphere of the eternal summer, and 
are surrounded by all the saints in glory, shall any one of 
us be able to say: “I am perfect. I see him as he is, and I 
am like him.” 

To that blessedness may you attain! With self-denial 
and perpetual self-condemnation, rising higher and higher, 
may you lay upon your inward life and your inward dispo- 
sition that law of love and*of conscience by which you 
shall be brought at last into the blessedness of the eternal 
heaven ! 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Father, for this day’s rest, when all duties do cease, 
and when the resounding noises of the world subside, and we give our 
thoughts to a higher, better life; when we bring back in memories from the 
past the things that are best; when we anticipate and look forward to nobler 
things beyond. We thank thee for these days in which we can measure 
ourselves and know whether our aspiration is upward, or whether we are 
slowly going downward, less and less in communion with noble thoughts, 
less and less seeking after thee, less and less dwelling in the joy of thy 
presence. We thank thee that thou hast granted unto us on this day the 
means of instruction, that everywhere the word of God is opened and ex- 
pounded, and its truths brought home to children, to parents, to all that 
would err but for this perpetual instruction in things that are highest in 
this life, and that take hold upon the life which is to come. We render 
thee thanks, and we pray that we may not so disesteem our privileges as to 
cast away the most precious things. We pray that the power of the Sab- 
bath may go forth and affect, not alone those that are in thy tabernacles, 
but be felt in the street, in the town, and in the city—everywhere through- 
out our whole land. 

We pray, O Lord, that thou wouldst grant wisdom unto thy servants ap- 
pointed to teach this great people—and the wisdom of experience; that they 
may be that which they teach others to be. May they have great experi- 
ence of the presence of God in their own souls. May the fire of divine 
love burn up the dross and the chaff. We pray that the gospel of the day 
coming to us from a hallowed past, coming to us with all the blessed 
thoughts of the experience of the ages—may that gospel of God’s love 
and mercy, through Jesus Christ, bring food and nourishment to ali thy 
people. 

We pray that thou wouldst grant that the truth, as it is in Christ, may 
cleanse public affairs. May it cleanse the men in whose hands are laws 
and judgments. We pray that thou wouldst spread abroad throughout this 
land, a growing righteousness, and a nobler conception of duty, and more 
and more, as the years go by, may men live in the fear of God and in the 

‘love of each other until this nation shall shine abroad everywhere in purity 
and in true piety. 

We pray for thy blessing to rest upon this congregation united, and upon 
every heart. Wilt thou give light and instruction and motive for a higher 
and a better life. 

We pray that when our Sabbaths are all over, and our day is run, we 
may rise from the defilements of this mortal life and from its ignorance and 
uncertainties, and enter upon joy with light and with glory, being forever 
with the Lord, and rejoicing with joy unspeakable. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. Amen. 
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on its excellence, and congratulated on its success.’’—Brooklyn Times. 

‘* The articles are made entertaining to all classes, and asa help to fully understanding the country 
we live in there is no better publication. The benefit of its variety of miscellaneous historical 
matter in the present and future cannot be over-rated.” —Boston Globe. 

““Tt has grown into a permanent and valuable publication, and under its present management is 
filling its place more acceptably than ever,and the adoption of a new illuminated cover for 1884 
suggests prosperity and success in its special field.” —Utrea Herald. 


DHE SEPTEMBER ISSUE OF THE MAGAZINE CONTAINS: 


Port it of Murillo. (From the painting by himself. Frontispiece.) 
A Glimpse of the Valley of Many Waters. (Fourteen illustrations.) By Mrs. MARTHA 


J. Lame. 
Francisco Jose De Caldas. (lllustrated.) — - - By JoHn Diwirry. 
Early Connecticut Claims in Pennsylvania. - = By T. J. CHApman, A.M. 


Medical Department of the Revolutionary Army. Gicee) By GENERAL 
JOHN COCHRANE. 

One Phase in the Early History of Wirgiate - By Rev. J. C. SrockBRIDGE: 

Something About Monhegan. - - - By E. H. Goss. 

Original Documents. Unpublished Letters from Joun ADAMS to ELBRIDGE GERRY 
(1784-1785) ; Letter from CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL to GEORGE WASHINGTON 
of Georgetown, in 1829. 


Together with the several well-filled departments of 


MINOR TOPICS, NOTES, QUERIES, REPLIES, LEARNED SOCIETIES 
AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Sold by newsdealers everywhere. Terms, #5 a year, or 50 cts. a number. 
_Address, MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 


830 Lafayette Place, New York City, 
i 


“Well deserving the attention of those who are philanthropists in fact as 
well as in theory,?2—Tus American, Philadelphia. 


THE PROBLEM 


OF THE POOR: 


A Record of Quiet Work in Unquiet Places, Z 


By HELEN CAMPBELL, 


Author of “The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking,” “Patty Pearson’s Boy,” 
““Under Green Apple-Boughs,” etc., etc. 


———._—« 16 mo, 


“Gives a most interesting account of the‘ Jerry 
McAuley Mission’ in the Five Points of New York 
including many thrilling personal narratives, and 
several chapters of clear, practical advice about 
real methods of helping the poor of our great 
cities to rise in their scale of living, especially in 
matters of Diet in its relation to Drunkenness and 
Disease. The book is both attractive, interesting, 
and of marked value in its unpretending contri- 
bution to the work of cleansing the sources from 
which come the great volume of our criminals— 
and our voters.’—Sax Francisco Alta-California. 


‘*Has the charm which comes from the relation 
of an unusual individual experience. It presents 
the results of a close inspection of the conditions 
ofthe very poorest poor, in their abiding places: 
and when it has uncovered the unpleasant, and- 
sometimes even loathsome, mass of wretched- 
ness, it undertakes to indicate the lines upon which 
improvement may be effected,’’ — PAiladelphia 
American. : 

“An irresistible blending of the humorous and 
the pathetic.”"—Hartford Times. 


‘*Worthy of earnest thought.” — Chicago Trr- 
bune. 


‘* Mrs. Campbell has investigated this most press- 
ing of all our problems in a spirit of helpful sym- 
pathy, and sets forth the result of her inquiries by a 
method that is dramatic in its interest. 

“Unpretentious, but deals thoughtfully with a 
question destined to grow to ominous dimensions 
withthe growth of our population.”’—S?¢. Paud’s Pi- 
oneer Press. 


“This little volume simply presents facts which 
make one shiver. The imagination of a Dickens 
ora Zola never conceived such depths of misery 
and vice as these pictures of real life portray. 

+ « she urges better tenement houses for the 
poor, rightly judging that clean dwellings will in- 
duce self-respect. She says, ‘cooks are the mis- 
sionaries needed,’ and shows how food of poor 
quality, even ifit be sufficient in quantity, fails to 
satisty the demands of nature and generates a de- 
sire for liquor.”’—B ‘ston Globe. 


** Sold by all Booksellers, or will 
(90 cents) by the Publishers, 


Cloth, 


90 Cents. = 


“ This little book has a value beyond its excel 
lent literary character, as being a practical, clear- 
sighted putting of a terrible problem and its pos- 
sible solution,” —7he Continent. 


“Regarding shop-girls, Mrs. Campbell says: 
‘Ifevery decent family, instead of paying wages 
to an army that wastes and devours, would be 
willing to take a young girl and teach her patiently, 
there would soon be small trouble about servants, 
and the girls would be saved from ruin of body and 
soul.’ The book is earnest, interesting and sensi- 
ble.”—Boston Globe. 


‘¢Abounds in thrilling scenes and experiences 
among the poor.”’—/ndependent. 


‘The author’s experience in practical working 
among the poor, aided by her excellent common 
sense, enables her to bring forward manv helpful 
suggestions which can be utilized in almost any 
city of our land.” — Utica (N. Y.) Observer, 


‘Worthy of careful and close reading.”—Crn- 
cinnati Times-Star. 


‘*Not many can read this little book without a 
strong desire to do something toward the relief of the 
problem so graphically set forth.’—S¢t. Pawd Dis- 
patch, 


“Calculated to incite some grave thinking over 


the duty each person owes to unfortunate human- 
ity, and how that duty shall be most wisely per- 
formed. The writer makes no set appeal 
for sympathy and co-operation, but safely trusts 
to the eftect of her vivid transcription of the work of 
the mission. It isa harrowing and yetan encourag- 
ing record, for it shows that men may be rescued 
from the lowest depths of degradation provided the 
right means be emp!oyed,’’—7he Dial, Chicago. 


‘‘ Suggestive, helpful, earnest and convincing.” — 
New York Christian Intelligencer. 


be mailed, postpazd, on rececpt of price 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 


aa 


~ who have been wearied, if not worn out, by the in- 


N.Y. School Fournat, 


me : a ; ; : 
Lhe story is told in burning words, with emotion that cannot be repressed.”—IARTFORD 
EVENING Post, 


A PALACE PRISON: 


=e) Rees 


pfHeE PAST AND 


yin: Wik eesd NID: 


A Novel, 16mo. Cloth. One Dollar. 


Whoever remembers 4//red Hardy in Charles Reade’s ‘‘ Very Hard Cash,” will recall 


his adventures in a madhouse. 


Our American life wears out too many nerves not to leave a 


keqg interest in many households concerning the ‘‘ retreats” provided for the mentally un- 


ce 


balanced. ‘The charming heroine of this 


owre true tale’’—a maidenly girl of sensitive 


nature, but rather unusual force of mind—will win a multitude of sympathizers ; and her 


history is a book that no family can-afford zo¢ to read. 


It is a vivid picture of the life to 


which so many of the tenderest, most gifted, most keenly organized, are condemned 1n the 


ignorance of their loving friends. 


It is an zzéertor view of institutions that we make, and 


support, and are responsible for,—with all their dread mysteries. 


“ The multitudes who have relatives in insane 
asylums would do well to peruse ‘A Palace Prison,’ 
which ought to stir up a public sentiment powerful 
enough to accomplish a complete renovation of the 
system and a guarantee that such crime should be 
impossible.”— Philadelphia Press. 


“Certainly a peculiar book, and a strong one: 
peculiar, in that its action,while passed in the very 
midst of our most civilized communities, is so strange | 
and unfamiliar ; strong, not so much in any force of, 
literary expression as in intense vital force and 
evident truthfulness.””-—New York Star. 


*t This sensible,human book.’’— Wowan’s Journal, 
Boston. 


f 

““Should have been called, ‘An Exposition of the 
rocesses employed under the laws of ignorance. 
or the manufacture and Perfection of Nervous 
Prostration and Insanity.’ . . . In all our read- 
ing we have never met anything better 
calculated to arouse public indignation and excite a 
universal demand for reforms of systems for the 
mental and physiological treatment of persons 
alleged to be insane, and for laws which will give 
at least as great protection for their rights and 
liberties as are given to the murderer, housebreaker 
or thief.””—Lowe/Z (Mass.) Tzmes. 


** Should awaken deep and universal at‘ention,’’— 
N.Y. Weekly Witness. 


‘“*Tt is a vivid picture of the life to which so many 
of our tenderest and most sensitive friends—those 


tense activity of American life—are condemned,”’— 


‘* This claims to be atrue story ; but whether true 
or not it is very Eater esting. It is a tale of sanity in 
anasylum, and forms a fascinating narration.” — 
Indianapolis News. 

“* Well calculated to produce serious thought.’’— 
Outing. 


May be bought of any bookseller, 
address, on receipt of price $1.00, 


‘°A thrilling recital.”—Woman at Work, Ba'ti 
more. 

“Full of tenderness and indignation.’’— Wheeling 
Intelligencer. 


‘* A pathetic and eloquent ap »eal.’’—Boston Globe. 


‘“«Pold with a power that is irresistible, and which 
speaks trumpet-tonged of the great wrongs that are 
perpetrated under a legal fiction.””—few7sh Aa- 
vocate, N. Y. 

‘““The insane asylum question is always on the 
point of agitation, and the public is frequently start- 
led by shocking cases of wrong and cruelty which 
come to the surface in the newspapers Several of 
the incidentsin the course of the story were wit- 
nessed by the writer, who vouches for the entire 
truth of all his statements ’’—Buffalo Express. 

“The teaching is that patients are seldom dis- 
missed as cured so long as the funds of those who 
instigated the imprisonment hold out.’’—Chzcago 
Interior. 

‘A book which medical practitioners ought to 
read’. <>). The author is sharp and keen-sighted, 
critically incisive, a close observer of the true and 
the false, and his suggestions are eminently prac- 
tical.”"—Am. Christian Review, Cincinnati. 


“More thrilling than any fiction.— MWnneapolis 
Spectator. 


“Contains excellent suggestions in regard to the 
treatment of the insane, and argues forcibly, and it 
seems to us conclusively, in favor of women physi 
cians for medical attendance on insane women ’’— 
Eastern Argus, Portland, 


‘‘The facts alleged are startling enough, and fix 
themselves upon the reader witha tenacity not to 
be shaken off.’’ Sacramento (Cal.) Record-Union, 


‘¢ Kither a gross libel or a startling exposure.”— 
The Churchman, N. Y. 


or will be mailed post-paid to any 
by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 27 Park Place, New York. 


“‘ How the maximum of comfort and beauty can be secured with the minimum 
of expense.” —CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


The House that Jill Built; 


After Jack’s had 


proved a Failure. 


A Book on HOME ARCHITECTURE, with Illustrations. 
By E. C. GARDNER, 


Author of ‘‘ Homes, and How to Make Them,” ‘* Home Interiors,” 
in Church Building,” etc. 


Common Sense 
= 


{Our Continent Library, No. 3.] 
Cloth, Decorated, Green and Silver, $1.50. 


This is so admirable a book, containing so much valuable matter in so_little space, 
that the praises bestowed upon it by the press, in all parts of the country, seem extray- 


agant—until one has read the book. Then 
estimates of the book’s characteristics. 


‘For those who contemplate the building of a home 
—it matters not whether humble or palatial—this 
narrative will be found to contain most valuable 
sugyestions.’’— Boston Home Fournal. 


“Of all the books on home architecture, in its 
fullest and broadest sense, we have seen none that 
so popularly, thoroughly and comprehensively treat 
the subject.’”,—St. Louis Zvangelist. 


“How we may have elegance and refinement in 
our dwellings without great expenditure. and how 
architectural beauty may be combined with wise 
and economical construction.”—Toledo Blade. 


“Has attracted wide attention, because it was 
found that the theories advanced could be reduced 
to practice, and that cannot always be said of works 
of this kind.’’—Toledo Yournad. 


““Mr. Gardner’s clever books on house-building. 
. . . The last has the same vivacity that spiced its 
predecessors ; the same eye to practical conditions of 
planning and construction ; the same lively fancy that 
made them entertaining.”’— 7he Nation. 


“A remarkable book. Three classes of 
people ought to read and study it—those who intend 
to build, those who desire to enlarge, and those who 
have built a house.” — The Churchman, N.Y. 


_ “Replete with valuable hints for remodeling and 
improving.’’—Detroit Commercial Advertiser. 


they all fali into line and are seen to be just 


A few are quoted below: 


“ Quite different from any work that has vet been 
published. Includes all the subjects con- 
nected with building—sites plans fire-proof con- 
struction, interior airangement, exterior and irterior 
decoration, ventilation and whatever is really ne- 
cessary in order to build an artis:ic and convenient 
house. . Rich in sound suggestions.” —Soston 
Globe. 


‘* Founded on the rock of common sense, It does 
not profess to tell the prospective builder how to be 
his own architect, nor does it fit him out with a plan 
already made, but it leads him to think about the 
essential elements ofthe house he wishes, until he is 
able to give directions to an architect. . Seldom 
have wit and wisdom been so happily blended,”’— 
Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 


“To those who contemplate building a home or en- 
larging, modifying and improving the houses in 
which they live, the book will be peculiarly wel- 
come.”’—Fall River Evening News. 


** A charming work.”’-—Pittsburg Dispatch, 


““A fasc nating book.’’—Cincinnati Herald and 
Presbyter. 


‘«Kotertaining withal, and a capital book to read 
aloud.’—W. VY. /ndependent. 


“ Both instructive and amusing, especially to such 
‘Jacks’ as have builded houses.’’—Grand Rapids 
Eagle. 


May be bought of any bookseller, or will be mailed post-paid to any address, on receipt 


of price ($1.50), by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 27 Park Place, New York. 


AS. Nichols & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


late, Marble and Hard Wood Mantels, Mirrors, Open Fire-Places, Grates, Tiling, &c. 


73 HUDSON STREET, Opposite Worth Street, 


Factory, 157 & 159 E. 128TH Srreer, 


NEW YORK. 


HE EASIEST WAY 
In Housekeeping and Cooking, © 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


There 7s room for another cook-book, and-this is 
one there is room tor,” —Home Fournai (Boston). 
The missing link in the cook-book line.’’— 
cago Tribune. 

A thorough, every-day and all-day help inthe 
ise. Worth its weight in gold.”—/owa State 
ister. 

To utilize to the best advantage the food re- 
rces of whatever spot,is the problem Helen 
npbell has solved.”’—Harfer’s Monthly. 


Adapted to Town, Village and Country. 
t-brown cloth, $1. Sold everywhere or matled by 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
iblishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 


INSTANTANEOUS 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MR. ROCKWOOD gives pERsonaL ATTENTION 

TO THE POSING OF SITTERS, He was the first 
to secure the new and valuable process for making 
Instantaneous Photographs, which he introduced in 
this country, and by which the portraits of children 
or adults are taken by him 


AS QUICK AS A WINK.” 


ROCKWOOD, 
17 Union Square, West, N. Y. 


THE BEST HEATERS IN THE WORLD. 


GOLD’S PATENT HEATERS, 


THE PERFECTION OF HOUSH WARMING. 


Gold’s Patent 
“HEALTH,” 
TUBULAR,’ 


-HYGEIAN” 
AND 


**PERFECT ” 
HEATERS. 


The only Heaters that 
produce Pure, Heaithful, 
pleasant, Moist, Warmed 
Air without Evaporation 


of Water. 


— 


Gold’s Patent ** Health ’’ Heater. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue containing References & Testimonials to 


+OLD’S HEATER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Salesroom: 


Office and Manufactory: \ NEW YORK. fn 35 WATER ST. 


624 to 642 EAST 14th ST. 


Sole manufacturers, also, of the celebrated Keyser ‘‘ Peace-Maker ” Heaters. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT 


HAVE 3UST PUBLISHED: 


ORPHEUS C. KERR’S NEW NOVEL. 


1. There Was Once a Man. a story 
By ROBERT H. NEWELL (‘‘Orrueus C. 
Kerr”). 530 pp _ Illustrated, $1.50. No. 6 of 
Our Continent Library. 


‘* After many years of silence, ORpHEUS C. KERR 
has broken out again. His new novel is quaint and 
fresh.”’—Hartford Times. 

“One of the most readable books of the year, the 
production ofan author who has written much to 
amuse, and who here combines some rare bits of 
philosophy [what he calls zxverted Darwinism], 
with his lighter entertainment.”’— Hashington Post. 


2) Ag Palace Prison ; or, Tur Past anp 
THE PRESENT. A Novel. About 350 pp., cloth, $1. 


A book of uncommon interest. The charming girl 
whose fortunes and misfortunes are the theme, traces 
a line of experience that may be of vital importance 
to any household, andis vibrating the hearts ofmany 
more homes than is generally known. ‘The right 
and the wrong treatment of mental sufferers, a7 z7- 
tertor view of asylums, written from the inside, is 
something that Americans cannot afford to neglect. 
The book will be read; it will be contradicted; but 
it cannot be controverted, 

‘This isa story with a purpose. Itis written to 
expose the violations of nature’s laws so common 
among American women, which end in nervous 
prostration and often in insanity.....: This human, 
sensible book.’’—Woman’s Journal. 

“She is sent to a‘ palatial retreat’ for mental suf 
ferers; and the life hidden behind its walls is the 
burden of the tale......A grim recital.” —Cinc‘nnati 
Commercial Gazette. 

“A thrilling and well told tale.”— Washington 
Post. 


2% A Fool’s Errand ana The Invisible 
Empire. © 521 pp. New limited Edition in Pager, 
tllustrated cover, Price 60 cents. Also, 


4. Bricks Without Straw. 323 pp. 
Both (3 and 4) by A. W. Tourcrer, New limited 
editionin Pager, zllustrated cover. Price 60 cents. 


ALSO READY: 


5. Reminiscences of an Idler, sy 
the Chevalier Wixorr. (ust deceased.) New 
edition, in fresh and attractive binding. With 
Portrait. Price reduced to $1.50. 


6. Canaries and Cage-Birds. sy 
Gro. H. Hotpen. 8yvo. Colored Plates and 150 
Engravings. Price reduced to $2. 


#*x To be had through any Bookseller, or will be 
mailed post paid on receipt of price, by 


Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, 


27 Park Place, New York, 


; 


66 One of the cleverest, freshest and most 
original novels that has lately appeared,” 
—Lonpon (Enc.) Daity News. 


Stage-Struck 


Sa : 
SHE WOULD BE AN OPERA SINGER. 
By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 


AUTHOR OF 


“ MARKED IN HASTE ;”’ “ 7 ONGFELLOWS 
HOME LIFE,” Etc. 52: pp., $1-50. 


‘This is the story of a young American girl who 
begins her musical career in a village choir in La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. Her great success in this limited 
field leads her to believe that she is destined to become 
a Patti or a Malibran; her family and the people of her 
church are equally confident of her future greatness, 
and the latter contribute a purse to send her to Europe 
to complete her musical education, These earlier in- 
cidents are related ina spirit of clever caricature that 
is delicious, and lingers in the reader’s mind even after 
reading the more serious narrative that follows. This 
ambitious young woman after reaching Europe, stays 
a while in London, and, going thence to Paris and 
Milan, begins the real struggle of the poor American 
artist-student. The details of this struggle are told 
with a realistic effect by one that evidenily has ‘ been 
there.’ 


From beginning to end the story is decidedly read- 
able. All American girls, with musical aspiration, and 
their name is legion, ought to read it. Itis, as the 
author intended, a warning—yet, to the bitter end, a 
fascinating one, alike to musicians and all that have 
sympathy with any form of artist life.’’—School 
Fournal, New York, 


«« The authoress is a native of the United States, en- 
dowed with keen perceptions and a strong sense of 
humor .... Some of the episodes are irresistibly 
mirth moving; others are genuinely and unaffectedly 
pathetic. Certain scenes of struggling artist lifeina 
Milanese boarding house sparkle with harmless fun that 
is begotten of sheer high spirits .. .. Through the 
chapters that deal with matters musical, runs a grave 
and kindly purpose.”’—London Telegraph. 


“The keen comprehension and graphic description 
of different systems of vocal training under the great 
singing-masters of London, Paris, and Milan is full of 
interest, not only to musical folk, but to all who like to 
know the why and the wherefore of such art,—indeed, 
of any art, for the secret seems to lie, as always, 
chiefly in intelligent work. The book is timely; its 
tale well told; its conversations racy, natural, full of 
life; its descriptions graphic and witty ; its pathos 
seemingly unconscious, but genuine and moving; a 
work of undeniable talent and uncommon common 
sense.’’—Boston Post. 


“Tt seems to us a remarkable note of original power 
that is struck . . . . The style is colloquial, rapid, full 
of Americanisms, easy to carelessness, and buoyant with 
a seuse of superabundant power which carries the 
reader along like one of the rapids of the author’s own 
country.”’—London Daily News. 


* 4° For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 27 Park Place, New York, 
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Henry WardBeecher’s Books. 
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Send for the List of his Books, now published by the 
Publishers of Plymouth Pulpit. 


Tourgee’s New Novel! 


moO PLOWSHARES: 
Illustrations by Frost. 


“If Judge TourGee had never written another 
book, this one volume (‘‘ Hot / Zow:haves’’) would 
make his name an honor to the literature of any 
country that might have a right to claim him 

. . He has not only written honestly. gad 
without bias, either of a positical or sectional kind, 


The Ordeal of Truth. 
SCENE, New York and New England: Time, 1848 to 1861, 


610 pp. 


years ago. While diligently crammed with early 
American and Revolutionary history and the virtues 
of the good George Washington, they are left in 
blissful ignorance of the profoundest question that 
has ever convulsed thiscountry. . . The interest 
of (** Hot Plowshares”’) is not only real but intensely 


but with the tenderness and humanity of achristian, | dramatic, worked up with warmth, earnestness and 
and the refinement of a scholar and a géntlemam..| a wonderful fairness and impartiality, reaching a 

It is startling to find how little the present | climax that is most artistic and yet so human, so 
young generation knows of the struggle of twenty | faithfully true to history.” —A7# Interchange, N.Y, 


*,* Sold by all Boohsellers, or mailed postpaid on receipt of price, $1.50 by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 


Publishers, 24 Park Place, New York. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


The Decorator.*Furnisher. 


The new illustrated Art Journal and Guide in all matters of Arr and 
Taste in the Furnishing and Decorating the interior of the house. Read- 
ing Matter by well known authors, and Beautiful Designs for Furniture, 
Frescoes, Screens, Draperies, Furnished Rooms, Wall Painting, Stained 
Glass, Carpets, Ceramics, with Hints and Suggestions for all characters 
of Home Decoration. 


‘Certainly handsomer than most publications.”—ArT AMATEUR. 
‘‘Willed with excellent reading matter for all interested in decorations.”—ART 
INTERCHANGE. 
“Tn a position to lend to its English contemporaries quite as much as it borrows.” 
—Tue Artist (London). 


: Subscription, $4 per annum. Single Copies, 35 Cents 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THREE MONTHS, - ONE DOLLAR. 


©HE DEGORATOR AND FURNISHER, 
P. O. Box 1548. 32 East 14th Street, New York. 
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BRAIN AND. NERVE FooD 
FROM THE NERVE-CIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GRAIN. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES.—Restores the enctey lost by nervousness, weakness or indigestion ; 
relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensitiveness” 
and strengthens a failing memory. It aids wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of infants and - 
children. Under its use the teeth come easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the brain acquires — 
more readily and rests and sleeps more sweetly. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, andis excusableifpeevish. 
It gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. It does ---ay with that fec’img of weakness and _ 
exhaustion which impels to the use of alcoholic beverages, and directly counteracts a cause of depravity and 
suffering which has baffled the efforts of religion and morality.. Mot a secret remedy; formula on every label. 
For sale by Druggists, or mail, gr. F. CROSBY & CO., West25th St., New York. 2a 
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days from date of purchase, or the money will be | 
A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, con- refunded. A written guarantee of this given with 

taining ink for several days’ writing. Canbecarriedin | ¢@ch pen. Itisthe simplest, cleanest, readiest and 
the pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury for per- | Most easily managed of all fountain pens. It uses ; 
sons who care to preserve theirindividuality in writing, | @DY Ink, and writes 10 to 25 hours with one filling. — 
It contains one of the best maker’s gold pens; or — 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, ; your favorite pen can be fitted. #3 

Cor. Nassau & Liberty Sts., New York Send for Circular, with Price List & Testimonials. i” 
Send for Price List. Agents Wanted. a. 

Our Goops ARE SOLD By First CLass DEaters THE IDEAL PEN CO - 
ese ee 10 Murray St., New York, N. ¥. of 


WILSON ADJUSTABLE L. E. Waterman, Manager. } 
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With thirty changes Pulpit. 
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Chair,Child’s Crib, Bed or Loungg 4 a 
ox . combining beauty, lightness, i Especially _ 
42\ ‘ strength, COMFORT, sim. | i & he he : 
25 FY icity.Everything to an exac ae “Lifeof - 
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THE HIGHEST THINGS. 


““ Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you. Henceforth I 
call you not servants; for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth: but 
I have called you friends; for all things that I have heard of my Father I 
have made known untg you.” —John xv: 14, I5. 


Modern criticism has been directed with more concen- 
trated power upon the gospel of John than upon any 
other part of the New Testament. It is, however, return- 
ing, after a relative period of doubt and skepticism, not as 
to the canonicity, but as to the real historic verity of the 
Gospel of John as a writing. And every year, more and 

“more, it is received as part and parcel of the inspired New 
Testament. 

Indeed, I hardly see how one who has any sympathy in 
the slightest. degree with the superior nature of Christ 
could consent to omit that gospel. To my mind, the New 
Testament without John would be very much like a golden 
candlestick and a candle with the flame blown out. It 
is the very point of illumination. What aman is without 
any recognition of his mind and soul, that, I should say, 
the New Testament would be without the Gospel of John. 

In the ancient Church the synoptical gospels, of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, were called the bodily life of Christ— 
Mark and Matthew particularly, and that of John was called 
the spiritual life of Christ. 

Quite aside, however, from mere criticism, I think the 
words of John give just as much an inward life of Christ 
as befits his historic outward life, and his claims as the 
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Saviour of the World and the Pepto aa in the world 
of his Father, God. 

Other gospels give us what he said and did, though not 
without many luminous points beside. But John, more 
than they all, gives what Christ was; the movement of 
his thought and of his affections, and the relation of the 
whole interior mechanism of his life with the great invis- 
ible world and with the moral sphere in which God dwells. 
It is the unexpressed Christ, as reflected from the con- 
sciousness of a sympathetic disciple. If it be the inven- 
tion of a later day, I had almost said that the man who 
invented it was himself worthy to be called divine; so full 
is it of subtile spiritual elements not ordinarily revealed to 
the largest natures ; profound moral depths, to the sound- 
ing of which our experience has not yet enabled us. The 
contrast in it of the human and of the divine, of this world 
and of the invisible world, make it to be the most remark- 
able book of the whole New Testament. Every step of 
criticism which shall destroy its historic verity only leaves 
the problem of its origin more and more marvelous. But 
it will not be destroyed. It will stand, the noblest of the 
four. 

In the passage which we have selected, we have the mar- 
row of the New Testament: namely, the conscious unity of 
man with God. There is a popular impression, which 
perhaps is necessary to the stages of growth and develop- 
ment in human mind and consciousness,—there is an idea 
of religion, which might almost be said to be mechanical or 
machine-working: that by nature men are sintul; that un- 
der certain influences they wake up to that consciousness; 
that they have a stroke of joy which tells them that they 
are now salvable; and that then they go on living about 
as well as they know how, and expect to get to heaven. 
This is a kind of outside and mechanical view of the en- 
trance of a man into the kingdom of Christ and his issue 
into the great world beyond. 

But we have in John, and nowhere else more strikingly 
portrayed than here, the fact that the Christian life is an 
unfolding. As he himself said, the kingdom of God is as 
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a grain of mustard seed; the smallest of seeds when 
planted, but it grows by gradual evolution to be the tree 
in which the birds lodge. It is a hidden evolution: no 
man sees any effect when it is first put in. No man, ever 
by watching, can see any working; nevertheless the leaven 
of last night is discerned in the loaf of this morning. It 
is an unfolding series of gradual elevations, developments; 
it is the process by which a soul germinant in the body, 
is clearing itself, step by step, of the exclusive influence of 
physical things, gaining to itself spiritual power, and pre- 
paring itself, by and by, to break out into blossom in the 
other life. And Christ says to his disciples, ‘“‘ Henceforth 
I cal] you not slaves’”—or if you choose to puta miti- 
gated meaning upon the word, “hired men-servants;” as 
if he had said—‘‘ Henceforth I call you not slaves or 
servants. The servant knoweth not what his lord doeth; 
but you have risen so high that I take you into partner- 
ship and admit you to the interior knowledge of my 
thoughts and my feelings and my purposes. I have called 
you friends. For all things that I have heard of my 
father, 1 have made known unto you.” Not as a thing 
past and done, but as recognizing a process, the religious 
process, that they are rising to that state of sympathetic 
union with Christ that will give them divine unity; that 
Christ may be in them as the Father is in him, and that 
they may all be as one. 

It is saying, then, that he who loves and whose actions 
are inspired by love, rises to such a level that he is inti- 
mate with God: not bythe outward senses, certainly not as 
by any intellectual and philosophic-solution of it; but sim- 
ply that he is in that atmospheric sympathy of the soul, in 
which, as it were, the vibratory thought and feeling of God 
is answered by a return vibration in the soul of man. 

The long scale, first, along which the religious life may 
develop itself, is worthy of a moment’s consideration. 
There is a vast amount of our religious life begun and 
developed, which scarcely is recognized by our orthodox 
standards. The earliest of all religious impulses is that of 
fear, and it is the fear of punishment; not the fear of 
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angering the gods, if they would not touch you; not the 
fear of doing wrong; but the fear of doing wrong and get- 
ting punishment from it. It is a religion of selfishness, 
self-seeking and self-protection; not that self-protection, in 
some degree, when subordinated to higher motives, is im- 
proper; but where it is the burden—asit is certainly in the 
lower stages of religious experience in mankind—where it 
is the one great guiding motive, it is very base. 

Then comes the religion of form, which usually is insti- 
tuted to lead men out of the lower and superstitious dread. 
This is a mixture of rules and symbols. It begins by con- 
veying spiritual ideas through material forms, and ends by 
extinguishing the spiritual idea, or leaving in its place only 
the form. Toa large extent this was the ritualistic relig- 
ion of the Israelite. Men attempted to live by it; but as 
the apostle expressly declares, having been through the 
whole schedule of experience himself, it was in vain; it 
could not develop manhood, the full-orbed grandeur which 
is possible to human nature. 

That some forms of worship and some procedures by 
rule are beneficial, ladmit. But after all they are dangerous. 
For all these ritualistic adaptations to weakness and the 
faults of men are to be regarded simply as stairs from a 
lower story to a higher; and when men sit down on them 
nothing can be less convenient or less desirable. Noone 
would think of taking up his residence on the stairs. The 
process by which, in the Mosaic economy, men learned 
what was sinful and what was pure, what was acceptable to 
God, in the earlier stage might have been beneficial. Ina 
later stage it had in some sense condensed itself, and no 
longer was interpretative of a spiritual condition, but only 
of an outward yoke of bondage, an imposition of a serial 
duty. It isamong the lower stages or religious experience; 
it is something that has good in it, and men by reason of it 
are better than they would be without it; but it is not the 
climax. 

Above this, and partly in consequence of the education 
that is given by this conformity to rules and regulations, 
comes what may be called the religion of duty, far nobler, 
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yet it is very imperfect; good, but not beautiful. The rigid 
reign of conscience never will develop a full-orbed man. A 
man that has noble moral aims and results, and yet re- 
stricts life and character to a constant sense of conscience, 
conscience, conscience, is perpetually bringing his conduct 
right as a citizen would if he never were out of sight of a 
policeman, and were forever attempting to obey for fear he 
would be arrested. Now, while conscientiousness may make 
a man admirable, it very seldom makes a man lovely or 
beautiful; and any course that comes short of making a 
man a beautiful object of contemplation to all around 
about him, is by so much deficient of the royal idea of 
God. . 

This thing has been expressed by the saying, though 
pointed in another direction: ‘For scarcely for a right- 
eous man will one die; yet peradventure for a good man some 
would even dare to die.”” Nobody is very sympathetically 
affected by a man that is simply straight-sided, calm, cold, 
just, without much latitude or amplitude, holding himself 
steadily to his conception of duty,—a stable and noble 
thing, as bones are in the body; for bones alone never 
made beauty in the human frame. Conscience, as an un- 
dertone, as a kind of central strength, is admirable; but it 
should be clothed with flesh and blood, with color, warmth, 
beauty, as ordinarily it is not; and its effect upon men is 
indicated in this passage. Very few men ever have such 
sympathy with a just, pure, straight, upright man, as that 
they would put themselves any great distance out of their 
way to express their admiration. “O, yes, a just man; 
demands every cent, pays every cent; never steps out of 
his own path; has no patience with anybody that steps out 
of his path; a just man.” But a good man—peradventure 
some might be found that would die for him; a good man! 
Goodness is something radiant, something warm; some- 
thing far more than mere correctness. 

Then comes the religion of intellect; of systematic 
thought, a religion which consists in being sound in regard 
to the great truths. To be sound is certainly an admirable 
thing; to have a comprehensive view of the philosophy of 
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religion is never to be discredited; but where the emphasis 
of evidence is put upon orthodox, systematic correctness of 
belief, it has left out almost the very soul of religion 
itself, The creed fortifies a man; elevates a man in many 
ways, and, in the long run, it may clarify his views of 
truth, so that they may rain down upon him with sweet 
and divine influence. But the man that stands in his 
orthodoxy, the man that stands simply in his intellectual 
and orthodox beliefs, does not represent the true Christian 
man any more than the armor represents the knight that 
should be within it. 

Then comes at last, next to the highest form of the de- 
velopment of religion in human consciousness, the religion 
of love. The religion of zeal, zeal for orthodoxy, has been 
stamped by the apostle himself, in that immortal 13th 
chapter of rst Corinthians; that form of religion and all 
other forms of exterior religion. But the Christian relig- 
ion begins with and, I might almost say, ends with, the 
doctrine of Love. It is the keynote of character; it isthat 
into which men are to be brought out of the dominion of 
selfishness; it is that atmosphere that holds in check pride, 
self-seeking and self-indulgence. It is the radiancy of God 
himself in the soul. There are many persons that are re- 
ligious, and they are as the world is on cloudy days. But 
a true Christian man is like the world when the sun shines 
out,‘and pours its glorious light and beauty upon ail 
that is around about it. No man can be said, whether 
he be among the pagans—the more worthy of them—or in 
the earlier periods of religious development, or in that 
period of duty or of orthodox belief, or of rare and wander- 
ing experiences, no man can be said to have yet touched 
the characteristic and dominant element of a Christ-man, 
until he feels himself governed centrally by the undying 
element of love. ' 

Then, is there anything higher than that? Yes. There 
is a stage still higher than that. What, then, is the higher 
and final stage? It is love carried to such a degree as to 
produce luminousness of moral intuition; until men can 
see something outside of what is in them; till they come into 
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some sort of grand sympathy with things that are not visi- 
ble and are exterior to themselves. 

A man that has, as an artist, but an imperfect sense of 
color, may by studious education come to a moderate sense 
of color and its combinations, and can make it appear in his 
compositions; but it will be almost entirely by calculation. 
A man who, like Titian, has by nature a large element of 
color, almost needs no education; it infects his thought; he 
sees it in the heavens; he sees it on the earth; he sees it in 
everything, and by and by its influence upon his whole 
artistic economy will be such that men call him not an 
artist but a colorist. 

So, in almost every department of education we see the 
difference between the mechanical condition, the imper- 
fectly developed faculty, and the faculty developed to such 
an extent that it influences the whole interior mind. 

Where a man has a sense of music that throbs in him in- 
dependently of outward excitement, that sets him thinking, 
feeling, developing tone and combinations of tones, they 
say he isa genius. Mozart was; Beethoven was; Wagner 
was. It is so whenever the faculty becomes the center of 
movement in the whole mechanism of a man’s mind. We 
are familiar with this in arithmetic and mathematics, in 
the “mathematician born,” who from his earliest youth 
had that impulse and that tendency. We see it breaking 
out also in every department of life. Many there are that 
have things schooled into them; some there are that, be- 
fore they have had any schooling, enter, by the impulse of 
their own mind, into commerce with all the ideas that 
belong to their own particular department, that to which 
they are devoted. 

It is so also in the moral kingdom. There are some 
men who by nature are prayerful, while some men, even 
by grace, can hardly pray at all. It is dry and arid to 
them. Some men there are leading wicked lives, who, 
notwithstanding, have the impulse of prayer. They long 
to pour out their thought and feeling to some higher be- 
ing. I knew an artist who was given to reckless living, 
but who never began an important picture without 
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bowing down before it and praying that God would 
help him and inspire him. He poured out before the 
empty canvas a whole volume of prayer. It was not on 
account of any intelligent and educated relation in his 
mind between painting a good picture and making a 
prayer before it. It was not baptizing his work, as it 
were, with a prayer. Still less was it a superstitious for- 
mula. It was simply that that impulse of nature was in 
him, and it expressed itself. Some there are who, in the 
religious life, have an impulse toward faith; some have an 
impulse toward cheer, courage and hope. Now, there is 
such a thing as being possessed by the sovereign spirit of 
love to such a degree, that love becomes the interpreter— 
where there is this one feeling in the whole mind, where 
there is this dominancy, this constitutionally renewed ele- 
ment in the Christian life—of divine love in the soul, so 
that the whole nature moves in the color and the light of 
that feeling of love. 

Love is the interpreter of the moral universe. No man 
can know God, it is said in the passage which I read to 
you, unless heisaloving man. He has not the inspiration 
which interprets God. God islove. No man that has not 
the vibrations of love can come near him. You cannot take 
God by thought. No man has ever seen God at any time, 
nor ever will. He is of that nature which flesh can never 
identify and determine. Height, depth, length, breadth, 
—there is none in our conception of the mightiness of the - 
divine nature. It is the declaration of Scripture, that no 
man can come to God, except through that emotion of 
love, and that they who come through that, by and by, 
according to the declaration of the Master himself, become 
his friends, in this sense—they are so intimate with him 
that they understand him. His thoughts easily become 
their thoughts: his purposes are easily interpreted into 
theirs through the emotion of love,—that silent atmosphere 
where the soul meets God and where it understands him, 
and understands him as no other can by any kind of in- 
tellection. This is the height of rich Christian experience. 

Now, all the way up this chain of extended development, 
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there may be, and there is, an element of religion and 
of possible salvableness. Along this whole line of develop- 
- ment and advancenient, we find experience answering to 
it in the church and in the Christian community, yet. 
There are multitudes of persons now who call themselves 
Christians, but are only men who fear God, not in the . 
generous sense of filial fear, which is the beginning of 
wisdom, but with a servile fear, a dread of divine wrath 
and punishment. Then there are thousands whose re- 
ligion consists largely in clinging yet to what the church 
pronounces to be their duty; those whose religion con- 
sists in the conscientious determination to do their duty, 
and who strive to find it out in order to do it. All these 
things are good, but they do not express religion. They 
are the lower forms of development in the religious 
life. 

Who that ever saw the sanguinaria, the blood-root of the 
field, breaking that root and seeing it ooze juice like blood, 
would dream what it would come to, when, as we see in 
early spring from under the covering of the leaves, or by 
the side of some moss-carpeted log, it sends up its rows of 
white flowers that look like so many waving plumes. Yet 
that is what that root comes to through all the evolutions 
and developments by which its nature is wrought out. 

Multitudes of men may be yet in the state of root—in the 
lowest forms of religious experience. Some may have 
sprouted and got up in certain ways, but no man has gone 
to the end of his organization that has not developed into 
a white, sweet, fragrant flower of Christian love. All these 
other ‘things are necessary, but they are not “ve thing. 
When a child has learned his spelling-book, he can say his 
letters and can spell. That is very good indeed, but is 
that the very whole of education? It is merely the imple- 
ment with which by and by he comes to read, and through 
reading to think and to have knowledge. It is indispens- 
able, and yet how far is it from intelligence and from edu- 
cation! There are multitudes of things in the common 
Christianity of our land which are, in a sense, useful; but 
they do not express the scriptural idea of the true Chris- 
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tian life, which is a life ripened into love, a life ripened 
into such moral intuitions that through them we come to 
a knowledge of God himself, he interpreting himself into 
our heart’s emotions. 

There is another element in the common religion, namely, 
what might be called the recurrent experience. 

There are thousands who, seeking to live, as the best 
people live around them, under some special influence—it 
may be a dispensation of Providence or some concentrated 
social and religious influence—rise up to a consciousness of 
this divine love. They see it as one sees the passage of a 
meteor through the heavens. They remember it. They 
say: ‘Yes, I know there is something in religion; I have 
felt it.” They mourn aver its loss. There is oftentimes a 
shining experience in such lines; but that is not the state 
to which the gospel seeks to bring men, that is abiding, 
that stays perpetually, that consists in love towards God, 
towards men, towards the just and towards the unjust. 
Thus Christ says: ‘‘ Your Father sends the rain upon the 
good and the bad, and the sun upon the just and the unjust. 
Now, do you be perfect as he is.’’ That is, perfection in 
God is universal love, that adapts itself to the actual wants 
of the whole of creation. If you are undertaking to be a 
Christian, a follower of Godin Christ Jesus, you must come 
into that state of benevolence toward good and bad alike, 
into the atmosphere of sympathy and love. The more you 
adapt yourself to them, the more you will be a surgeon of 
their wounds, a physician to their ailments. To be like 
God is to take this power to lift men out of these lower 
forms of sin, ignorance and evil by the power of the love 
of Christ that is in you. 

Christian experience should not be, then, a hope of salva- 
tion alone. We have a right to rejoice in that hope, but it 
ought not to be that hope alone. In this Epistle of John, 
it is said: ‘“ Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called the sons of 
God; therefore, the world knoweth us not, because it knew 
him not. Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that when 
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he shall appear we shall be like him, for we shall see him 
as he is, And every man that hath this hope in him, puri- 
fieth himself, even as he is pure.” Christian experience, 
then, should not be simply the hope of salvation and the 
joy of reconciliation, but a process of perpetual purifica- 
tion, the development of our moral consciousness to that 
stage in which we have, by moral intuition, a knowledge of 
God in us and around about us. As in secular education, 
the lower stages cannot understand the higher, so it is in 
the spiritual. A Christian who has risen to the highest 
form of Christian consciousness understands the stages all 
the way down; but the common, ordinary Christian man 
looks with much doubt and skepticism upon what he con- 
ceives to be the fanciful experiences of those who are emi- 
nent in the Christian life. The crude and the imperfect 
cannot understand the perfect and the exalted. Yet those 
that abide in Christ and in whom he abides judge all men 
by love, and are themselves not judged by any man. 

The marvel of time, as it will be the wonder of eternity, 
and is now the wonder of heaven, is that sublime, silent, 
hidden sprouting of the soul, by which God, with supreme 
evolution, 1s carrying up inorganic matter to organized mat- 
ter,and organized matter into vegetable life, and vegetable 
life to the ruder forms of animal life; in which ruder forms 
of animal life progress in the direction of intelligence and 
affection to moral being. In those that have advanced to 
the higher forms of human and Christian consciousness, 
the ripening progress is still going on, for ripening is evo- 
lution—beginning at the animal, ascending to the rational, 
responsible being, developing to the moral intuit.onal state, 
blazing forth at length in the free spirit made attainable 
with God, larger than the church, larger than the church 
conception. 

The whole earth is God’s church. All mankind are 
under divine tuition, by one or by another instrumentality. 
All are on the march. Matter is marching, vegetation is 
marching, all animal life to the lowest kind is working on, 
working up. Human life, pagan, savage, semi-civilized, is 
all in the grand march of creation; and in the church itself, 
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the most select home of the Christian soul, we have only 
begun, as it were, in the higher stages, another step in 
evolution. 

The next will be—with the full force of analogy, as well 
as in accordance with the explicit declaration of Holy 
Writ—the next, the last that we shall know, will be that by 
which we find ourselves the sons of God, of heaven. 

Men look back and say: “ Ha, ha, you pretend to be the 
descendants of apes and monkeys.” I care not; what- 
ever may be found out either by probability or certainty 
in the past, forgetting the things that lie behind, I press 
forward toward the prize of my high calling in Christ 
Jesus. I am. not, at my stage, either a monkey or an ape, 
whatever my ancestors far back may have been. I do not 
care if they swung their tails in the woods, or hung by the 
branches. That does not concern me. I am far on the 
march beyond that, on toward God, and have symptoms of 
God in me, and the hope of eternal life through the all- 
conquering power of divine love. Whatever may have 
been the origin of the human race, that is the destiny; and 
those who by faith and patience go on unfolding shall 
bear the precious fruit in heaven. Those that will not un- 
fold, but drop by the way, are the waste of creation. 

At what stage of religious development are you, my 
brethren? Have you ever sounded the depths of your 
soul to know what depth there is of water? You will see 
men in boats approaching the shore, or in rivers when the 
waters run low, with their sounding-lead, calling out to 
the pilot and the captain, “ Eight fathoms, nine fathoms, 
seven fathoms, twelve fathoms.” They are steering by 
the report of the depth of waterin which they are floating. 
What would be the word sent back to you if you were to 
take soundings of your soul? How much haveanger, envy, 
jealousy, wrath, been destroyed by the overpowering in- 
fluence of love? How much do you judge of duty by the 
principles of true, spiritual love? How near are you con- 
sciously, day by day, to the ever-loving God? Are you 
alone, are you consciously alone? Then it is because 
Christ is not formed in you, the hope of glory. No man 
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is so little alone as the solitary man who communes with 
God, whose soul is as a gate of heaven, who feels the 
present God and rejoices in his presence, and has, in that 
experience, the interpretation of the immortal future. 

Do not then be content with low measures of grace. 
Aim at that interpretative power of love that brings you 
into the consciousness of being the son of God, that inter- 
prets God to you, that gives you the grace of love and the 
power of salvation. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


From thine overflowing hand, our Father, we receive day by day bless- 
ings innumerable. Yet, since thou sendest thy mercies to us through thy 
thousands of messengers, we are prone to thank the messenger and not the 
giver. We thank thee for life, and for its useful purposes and opportuni- 
ties; for all the comforts of life that surround us and make our condition 
tolerable. We thank thee for such graces of health as enable us to enjoy 
the functions of life. We thank thee, above all, for our affections by which 
we are knit with invisible friends, and for reason, that like the sun in the 
firmament changes not, but gives forth light and life. We thank thee for 
all the conditions in which we have been placed by thy providence ; all of 
them are but preludes of that great grace by which thou hast revealed to us 
our immortality, our unity with God, and the hope of everlasting life in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Into that land that overhangs all lands, into that 
invisible land, more visible to inward sense than outward, our thoughts do 
enter. When storms fill the heaven and trouble the earth, we enter into 
that refuge where no storm is, or ever shall be. When trials and troubles 
burden us here, we take hold of that rest which remaineth for the people of 
God. When our efforts and our hopes are all blighted, and we stand bar- 
ren as the trees in winter, the tree of life is ours, and the healing leaves are 
ours, and the fruit that grows perpetually is ours. In all the disturbances of 
life, its gain or its loss, its hopes and its fears, in all its prosperity, all its ad- 
versity, still that which is ours immovably, subject to no change, is thy 
kingdom, the home of our heart. Afar off it used to seem, but the dove 
went forth from the ark of our house and came not back, and again the up- 
ward flight of our beloved, and again and often. Our parents went from us, 
and our companions ; but we did not give them to the desolate air, but toa 
heavenly home, and we never cease to hear their voices crying out, ‘‘ Come, 
come.” When we are weary or discouraged, or sat upon by mighty adver- 
saries, we rejoice still that the general assembly of the church of the first 
born, and the spirits of the just made perfect, are on our side; that Jesus, 
the mediator of the new covenant, is on our side, and that God, the judge 
of all and the lover of all, is on our side. If God be for us, who can be 
against us? 

Bring us, this morning, into such thoughts of relationship with our heay- 
enly home and the home of those dear to us, and with our own hope looked 
forward to and waited for, that out of it may come to us, if not voices aud- 
ible to the outward ear, yet messages of sweetness and peace to the inward 
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hearing. By faith may we take hold of the promises of God. By faith may 
we be able to enter in and to behold the august face of love, and to behold 
the happy throngs that are there, and to behold our own waiting seat. 
Lord, grant, we pray thee, thine heavenly love to every soul in thy pres- 
ence. May we not disdain the outward life ; may we not disdain the duties 
of every day ; may our hands do with their might what they find to do. 
But may our life be hidden with Christ in God. May we wait for his ap- 
pearing, yea, may we wait for the signs and tokens of him in us, for as men 
upon earth wear the insignia of their various degrees of honor, and are proud 
thereof, may we, in the graces of the spirit, behold what are God’s testi- 
monies, the insignia of honor and coming glory. So we pray thee that we 
may live, overcoming the world and overcoming by the world which is to 
come. 

Bless, we pray thee, all that are in thy presence. Accept our thanksgiv- 
ing that we meet again. Familiar faces are gone, but they have gone home. 
Our church is increased in heaven, and growing larger every year. Oh! 
may they this morning remember us, they that have gone before us. May 
we send forth messengers in the sweet familiarity of the heavenly life that 
we are coming, and are sustained by their victories and by their faith, which 
are the presage of ours. ' 

Now, Lord, we pray that thou wilt bless our meeting together. May our 
one point of union be Jesus the lover, who has taught us to love, and who 
represents the Father, and is as the Father to us, and who is the captain of 
our salvation. May we gather ourselves to-day in a holy consecration, not 
seeking our own or worldly wealth, or worldly honors, not disdaining them 
if they come in thy providence, but may we join together hands in a solemn 
covenant and fealty, to live above all things, and beyond all other ambitions 
for the cause of Jesus Christ among men, in us, in ours, in all. We pray 
that thou will grant to every member of this church and congregation such 
mercy as thou seest they need. Look upon them, not as walking or creeping 
upon the earth, but as thine own children. Oh, Father! ask thine own 
heart, and do for them that which thy love and kindness and tender mercy 
inspires thee to do. 

We pray that we may be kept from all pride, all selfishness, anger and 
hating. May we be kept in the true spirit of Christ, which is the spirit of 
love. May thy kingdom come among us. May we be quickened in all 
charities. May we not seek to make our own homes more radiant merely, 
but more and more may we seek to do good to those that have no homes, or 
darkened ones. 

Bless our Sabbath-schools and missions, all that partake in instruction, all 
that assemble in them as pupils. Be with every one that seeks to alleviate 
the sorrow and trouble of men arouad us. Fill our hearts with zeal as the 
days grow shorter and we see our sun descending. May we make haste to 
labor in thy vineyard, knowing that the night cometh when no man can work. 

Bless all the churches of this city, bless all the ministrations of thy ser- 
vants. Bless, we beseech of thee, the whole land. Kemember the Presi- 
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dent of these United States, and those that are joined with him in authority. 
Guide them in the ways of equity and of purity. Bless all governors, 
judges, and magistrates of every degree; all teachers, all that diffuse knowl- 
edge and light among the people. Bless the whole people, and as they are 
prospering in the things that perish, so, we beseech of thee, prosper them 
more abundantly in the imperishable riches of Jesus Christ. Bless the 
lands adjacent to us, and those across the sea, to which so many of us are 
attached, and from which we have received such bounties in the days gone 
by. May thy kingdom come speedily in all the earth, and thy promises be 
fulfilled until Christ shall reign from the rising of the sun until the going 
down of the same. And tothe Father, Son, and Holy Spirit be praises 
evermore. Arven / 
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KNOWING GOD. 


““ But we know that when he shall appear, we shall be like him; for we 
shall see him as he is,”—1 John iii: 2. 


Who is it that ‘said that? The disciple whose head 
had lain in the bosom of Jesus: whose name is a synonym 
for love, whose gospel history as it were educed the very 
interior life of Christ, as none other did. Yet he speaks 
as if he did not see God as he was. And he did not. Is 
there any other apostle that is his equal? None, unless it 
be Paul, whose rapture at the touch of the thought of 
Christ overflowed into an ecstasy. And Paul says: “ We 
know in part: we prophesy [or teach] in part.’”’ [Imper- 
fectly, fragmentarily]. ‘When that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is partial [or in part] shall be done 
away with.” ‘Now we see as through a glass, darkly; 
then, face to face. Now I knowin part: then shall I know 
even as also 1 am known.” The same thought with a dif- 
ferent inflection. As if he had said, “ All my knowledge 
of God is as yet ina shadow. It is, as related to reality, 
what my childish notions were as to the reality of man- 
hood life. The time is coming when I shall go out of this; 
when I shall appear before God and see him and shall 
know him just as now he knows me.” And the inference 
is irresistible; at present he walks darkling, he looks for- 
ward to the time of a perfect knowledge. I am going to 
try if I can—it will be very imperfect, from the nature of 
the subject itselfi—to alleviate some of the difficulties 
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that hover about many reflecting minds on the subject of 
God. There have always been men who are troubled on 
the subject of the evidences of the existence of God. I 
am not going to touch that subject at all. It is a sepa- 
rate department of investigation. But admitting the ex- 
istence of God, there has been a mystery thrown around 
about it: a difficulty that has not been aroused by infi- 
delity, but that lingers as a trouble in the minds of men 
that want to believe aright, and to live aright, and to be 
wholly right. Ihave felt the need of some help on this 
subject my own self. I have felt the waves of doubt and 
difficulty. I have not received a perfect illumination, but 
only more restfulness, more hopefulness, and a sure, yet 
imperfectly seen, ground of trust. I shall try this morn- 
ing as best I may to meet the difficulties, in any mind, 
that lie along the same region where I have suffered. 

Paul and John, and I might say the whole brotherhood 
of revelators, prophets and teachers, instruct us that our 
knowledge of God is to be gained, first, not from the 
senses. Wecannot see him, touch him, or have any such 
cognition of God as a man gets of matter, simply because 
God is not matter. He is something so high above it that 
the tests which we bring to bear upon matter do not touch 
the nature of God. 

Not from the intellect—pure and simple, as developed 
into ideas, arguments, proofs, what is called philosophical 
intellect. We cannot define God nor put him into any 
category, nor put before him or behind him any such forms 
of language or interpretation as will reveal intellectually a 
God to us. To show us that God thinks, forethinks, 
plans, executes, merely teaches us some things as to the 
God in action, but nothing as to God in his own nature— 
as to what he zs. 

Our knowledge is gained, we are taught, primarily, from 
our disposition. Afterwards, imagination and intellect 
come in to give some form of shape and some use to the 
inspirations of emotion. We know of God from the in- 
visible and subtle force of the heart. 

Now, in regard to all our other knowledges, they spring 
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from what we popularly call the head; that is, the intel- 
lect, One would suppose that the great orb of knowledge 
and of power would be subject to investigation by the 
same instruments; that we could think out God. Theolo- 
gians have thought out God; and what a miserable mess 
they have made of it! The creeds and catechisms as rep- 
resenting God are very much like the children’s ark, where 
wooden chumps are made with stiff legs, of all sorts, to 
represent animals. The God of the creeds is very much 
like a wooden god, and for that matter, made for children. 

Christ says: ‘Blessed are the pure in heart.” That is 
the lens through which we are to see and know. In other 
words, we are to learn from the radiant dispositions in us 
that ally us to God} we are to interpret him, and after- 
ward, acting upon these inspirations of the emotion, 
the intellect has an approprjate work. Our personal and 
vivid conceptions of God spring from feeling and the 
imagination. The two things most suspected and de- 
spised in the realm of. theological learning are, after all, 
God’s instruments of making known to us what he is; 
feeling, to suggest quality; imagination, to work quality 
up into portraiture. The result is some approach toward 
an understanding of God, but never the reality of God. 
It is a suggestion; it is not a knowledge. Absolute knowl- 
edge belongs to our future stage of development; both 
because we are so small here that we cannot compass 
infinity, and because God is so immense and so lifted in 
quality above anything known among men that he is not 
translatable into the lower forms of understanding and 
of thought. 

This is the teaching, certainly, of the Scriptures, and has 
been from the very beginning. It gives us some idea of 
the reason for the incarnation; the bringing down of a pure 
spiritual existence and an infinity of outstretch in the di- 
vine nature, into conditions like men; and as poets bring 
down their noblest images into the bondage of human 
language, so it pleased God, at a time when the world 
had evolved to a particular state of completeness, to 
bring some conception of God the Eternal and Infinite 
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into the limits and bondage of time and space and ma- 
teriality. 

If you regard it, as the Greeks would, simply as an ex- 
position of the mode of existence of God, it may seem con-. 
temptible. But if you regard it from the mother’s stand- 
point, as an effort of divine nature to introduce itself to 
those who are too low to reach the higher grasps, it be- 
comes a reason of admiration. 

The longing of men for such knowledge of God as men 
have for each other, we all know exists. We have all felt 
it. Itis acomplaint that men make when they begin to 
turn their thoughts toward positive religion. They can- 
not think of God. He is unthinkable to them. He seems 
like an evanescent wreath, a mere brightness of which 
there is no central orb or nucleus. They cannot pray to 
him. They cannot carry him,about with any sense of 
companionableness. He is a great shining something be- 
yond their recognition, and men long to understand a 
God who gives them no vision of himself, who utters no 
voice to any of them, who never touches them, who never 
speaks in words as we speak to each other. 

What a power in one’s life, we think, it would be if 
God would only deal with us once, as we deal with each 
other! If a great financier of immutable stability should 
only say toa man struggling with the doubts and diffi- 
culties of financial life: ‘““Be not afraid, I will stand by 
you to the very last,’ what courage, what hope, what 
activity that would inspire! 

If God should but once appear; if I could see him! 
But I should have to have new eyes, for these material 
eyes cannot see spirit. If God would once let me feel his 
hand. If once he would say to me, “I am,’’ and under 
such circumstances that I should know in all my being 
that it was God who spoke, what an impulse of life! 

On that thought there is no end to imagination. I have 
gone through that wilderness time and time again, going 
in at one side and coming out at the other, and never 
found a single blossom or a single fruit that was eatable 
in that wilderness of longing and wishing that God would 
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enable me to understand him by the use of my material 
and physical sense. 

Some help will be found on this subject in a study of 
God’s method in creation; the low condition of possible 
knowledge into which men are born, and the steps or gra- 
dations by which they rise from the coarse and lower 
forms of knowledge to the higher, ineffable, thoroughly 
invisible. 

Our first, ordinary knowledge of being comes purely ° 
from the use of our senses, and it is doubtful whether it 
can be said, in a babe, when it begins to discern between 
the mother and the nurse, or the mother and a stranger; it 
hardly can be called a knowledge, but only an attraction 
or a repulsion and fear. But this is the very beginning. 
The child knows those that are near to it and related to it 
as instruments of subsistence, giving it comfort or reliev- 
ing it from pain. And the earliest knowledge which a child 
has of being, as distinguished from things, is of the lowest 
and most rudimentary character. ; 

God is a spirit; they that worship him must worship in 
spirit. 

Now, this is a blow to all ideals or physical representa- 
tions. Equally to all imaginations of God as a physical 
being, to desire that he would represent himself to us asa 
physical being; that is, according to the law of our appre- 
hension of things, It is impossible,in the nature of things, 
in the way in which man thinks of man; it is impossible not 
to see an analogy running through and culminating in the 
analogy of God, or a way of giving knowledge. We think 
of man as having.a definite form, or having had. We think 
of every man as having had relations with time, with 
weight, with space or magnitude. When we think of 
Ceesar, of Alexander, of Constantine, of Plato, of Socrates, 
of Napoleon, or any other man eminent above the horizon, 
we invariably clothe him, in our minds. And that is be- 
cause they are creatures of matter and in time and space. 
Such ideas, however, cannot interpret a spirit which is in- 
finite, from which the idea of space is excluded; ubiquit- 
ous, everywhere at the same time; without origin or end; 
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from eternity to eternity, the beginning and the ending, 
the Alpha and the Omega, the everlasting Amen. How 
can you take the conception of such a creature, so utterly 
differing from men in all elements and conditions of being? 
How can you give form to him, or ask him to give form to 
himself? It is as if you should ask darkness to interpret 
itself to you by light. But light extinguishes darkness, 
and a being that rendered himself subject to our lower 
law of physical visual perception and reasoning would 
cease to be that high one, the eternal and everlasting, that 
God is. 

If this seems to sweep away all grounds of knowledge, 
let us examine the analogy of knowledge which I have 
hinted at in the beginning of things, namely, the child’s 
knowledge of its parents, which is the lowest rudimentary 
form of conception of being. 

When the seed is planted there are two operations at 
once. So soon as it is loosed by moisture and warmth 
from its imprisoning husk or shell, two operations of vital- 
ity begin at once—one downward, the root; the other up- 
ward, the stem. Now, the seed does not understand either 
way, what it is going to do or what is coming from it. The 
root hides itself, the germ reveals itself, and the first stage 
is that of leaves, which are intimately related to the whole 
process to the end; but the leaves don’t know anything 
about the end. Then after a while their ministration ad- 
vances the plant to buds; the buds precede and become 
blossoms; and finally, after the ministration of all these 
successive stages, which are very distinct, chemically sep- 
arable, comes seed or fruit, the final end of the plant-life. 

Well, imagine all these elementary organs—root, germ, 
leaf, bud, blossom—to be endowed, for some purpose or 
other, with a kind of partial intelligence. The root could 
not understand what that leaf meant up above there. 
“Why don’t it come down where I am and reveal itself to 
me as a root?” And the leaf would say: “I am doing good 
work, and I know what the root is, though the root. don’t 
know what I am; but what is that bud up there taking airs 
on itself for? It don’t seem to me to be working and 
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digesting the sap that the root sends up to me! Aristocratic 
bud!” Then the bud says: ‘Those are my servitors, the leaf 
and the root, and they don’t understand me at all. But there 
is the blossom out there; I should like to know what it is 
taking on airs in this way for; I don’t see anything in the 
business of a blossom that is like me.” And, finally, the 
blossom is amazed to find it has got to get out of the way; 
that there is something kicking at the root of each one of 
its petals, to knock it off; to take away all its beauty and 
render it to the ground again, that a seed may be thrown 
out or a fruit. 

Now, as it is in the plant-life, for a mere analogy or im- 
age—rather an image than an analogy—so is it in human 
life; in the development of man’s knowledge of other 
beings. We understand the animals, because we are ani- 
mals ourselves, to start with. A purely sensuous form, as 
in a babe, understands pure sensuousness; that is, a little 
babe’s body understands when it is comfortable and when 
it is not; or who makes it comfortable and who does not; 
and who feeds it and who don’t feed it. It is a very limited 
knowledge, indeed. And as the babe lying on the bosom 
of the mother does not understand the mother because it 
is so small and she is so large, so we, lying on the bosom 
of God, do not understand any more the sublime spiritual 
existence of that great infinite orb. We are too low down. 
Gradually, slowly, the babe does begin to understand that 
there is something else besides milk in that mother; there 
is “ No, -no;”—will, ‘direction; ‘Yes, yes;’’< ‘‘ You must;” 
“You must not;’”’ these come in. And as this is deployed in 
life children begin to feel they are governed. They don't 
know that word; they know what the thing is, and the mother 
begins to interpret herself, not as a milk-bearing animal, a 
food-providing creature, but as a person having an in- 
ternal judgment and will. Very smallis the conception; 
it could not be stated; nevertheless, the child begins to 
discern that in the being called its mother, that first was 
its feeder, there is something besides food-producing, 
something besides mere materials, something in the nature 
of a hidden power in her disposition. All this, and yet 
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nowhere is the child near to understanding the whole in- 
ward and hidden nature of the father or of the mother. 
Not until it has grown so as itself to begin to have the 
germ of conscience, fear, hope, love, kindness, does the 
child begin to see that these are in father and mother. 
A man rises early to scold and comes home late morose. A 
child sees that man and thinks, “ My father never scolds; 
he never goes to bed morose,” and he begins to discern 
what good nature and bad nature are. And little by 
little, by perceptions and putting things together, he does 
come into some consciousness that he has got a good 

mother and a good father; and there is character there, 

though he may not even know how to say the word char- 
acter yet. But generally speaking, it is not until he has 

gone far into life that the child comes to-look back 

and say, “I understand now my mother.” The daughter 
that loved and walked with her mother, watching, and 

was, as it were, an elder sister, does not until she is led 

. away to the other home herself, till the gates of sor- 

row have brought forth joy; till care, sickness and trouble 

begin to fall on her, and the mother is far away, that the 

interpretation comes: “Oh, I never understood my mother 

before!” And so, what father was known to the sons shel- 

teredin the household, though an influential, good man? It 

is not until the young man is thrust out, until he meets 

storms and threatened shipwreck, until cares come, and 

the weight and burdens of life, that he remembers how the 

father carried himself, and he has got in himself something 

that interprets his father now. He has come to understand 

the nobility of the father, as the daughter has the sweet- 

ness, patience and grandeur, and the mother-love of her 

mother. This is now enlarged because she sees the same 

things in this, that and the other, and there begins to bea 

generic conception of what the powers of these qualities are 

that make men. 

This is true not only of the individual, but if it is true of 
the individual it is true of the classes that are constituted 
by like individuals. There is in society what we call the 
lower class. I do not mean by that the ignoble idea that — 
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men who have got no riches-and are poor belong to the 
lower class; I mean the men that live animal lives; I don’t 
care whether they are the lower class at the top or the 
lower class at the bottom. There are as many animals at 
the top of society as there are anywhere else, to our shame . 
be it spoken. But the men that live for the gratification 
of their senses: eating, drinking, all the forms that make 
the physical nerve thrill, and who derive their happiness 
from day to day from such impulses; they do not under- 
stand the men that derive their happiness from social re- 
lations. 

The middle sort, whose good and whose bad is mixed up 
in life, and of inferior quality, and yet who have aspira- 
tions, ideals and pleasures, refined and intellectual, of taste, 
of beauty, of society; the men below them do not under- 
stand them and never will. It is not possible for an inbred 
thief to understand an honest man. It is not possible for 
men that are tainted with thievery to understand the evil 
of thieving. They cannot interpret it; they have no con- 
science to measure by. 

But there is a still higher gradation than that. The 
great mass of what we call moral and useful men, practi- 
cal men, and men of common sense, are very useful men; 
they are the warp and woof of society, but they are not 
capable of understanding the heroic. Now and then it 
appears in a life, and we don’t know where it came from. 
“His father was not like that; his mother was not like 
that;’ but here comes a heroic nature that is careless of 
matter or of physical comfort, or even of society and its 
proprieties and its penurious rewards, but who has a sense 
of beauty. 

It burns in him to develop itself. For the sake of 
giving expression to that he is willing to waste his whole 
life. He has the artist’s impulse to color, form, construc- 
tion; it is in him, and for the sake of it he bears poverty; 
for the sake of it he says: “ What though I am not known, 
I am working on that higher sense. Why should I expect 
the lower and vulgar crowd to understand me?” and they 
do not. If aman paints pictures and gets money, O, they 
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can understand that; but not a man that paints portraits 
because it is in him, and he must do it without any rela- 
tion to profit or any lower life whatever. Men who sing 
and sell their poems, we all understand them. They are 
on the market; not that it is any discredit to them, but we 
interpret them because they are manufacturing things that 
bring money. But men that sing as old Homer sang, as 
Dante sang, as blind Milton sang; how we pity them! We 
look back and say: ‘Ah, that they should have lived 
in such a dark age; they never got anything for doing it.” 
They got themselves. They answered the highest and 
noblest impulse. We are all the time measuring men of 
genius by the lower standards of what are called practical, 
pragmatical, common-sense men, who are like machines, 
turning out fodder for themselves and other animals. That 
which is true of the individual you trace up step by step in 
the masses of men as classified. 

Now, when you come to men of heroic mould, men of 
genius, we know that they are not understood by the world. 
And we know perfectly well the reason why. It is a 
common experience. I suppose that if Biah Hayes 
should ever come to my house and look at the paper on 
the wall and the pictures on the paper, and at the vases 
here, there and everywhere, he would look around and say: 
“Well, if this isn't tomfoolery! A man must be a fool that 
would spend his money for all these things and take any 
pleasure out of them.’’ Who is Biah Hayes? He was one 
of the richest men on the Big Miami bottoms. He lived 
in an abandoned log hut, two stories high. In the lower 
story the pigs lived, and in the upper Biah Hayes. His 
ideal was raising hogs and getting a good price for them 
at market. I don’t think he could understand me, though 
he was plain enough to my understanding. It is no fault 
of mine, but I don’t think he could understand me. 
And all the while Paul still is true when he says that 
he judgeth all men, but is judged himself by none. The 
upper understands the under; the under.does not under- 
stand the upper, in life. 

This is certainly a very familiar fact. You willsee it in in- 
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finite variations all the way through. No other law exists 
as respects understanding God than those developed 
through the whole of human life and human experience. 
But he is too far above us. He is too exquisite in the ele- 
ments of his being. His modes of life are too transcend- 
ently free and larger than ours, and any models that we 
have are but very remote and imperfect ones. The alpha- 
bet of understanding in us is not competent to spell out 
the qualities that exist in the attributes of the infinite, the 
‘eternal and the omnipresent Jehovah, so that we cannot 
understand him. Now, we do not fret at the operation of 
_ this law in the lower sphere, and we ought not to be 
amazed at its operation in the higher sphere. 

Now then, for objections. Has not God, say men, a 
revealing power? Can he not, by the power that is in 
him, inject into us a true conception and image of himself? 
I doubt it; that is to say, he could have done it, by making us 
different from what we are. God can makea pint hold a 
quart, provided the pint means g quart at first, or has 
elected to be a quart; but Almighty God cannot make a 
pint hold a quart as those two ideas now stand. You can- 
not make one ton the same as two tons, nor reduce two 
tons to one ton, while it is two tons at the same time. 
There is an absolute contradiction. I do not doubt that 
it is in the power of God so to change hu human ; structure, as 
that he can by the force of his w will, by the might and 
power of his nature, throw into the souls of men a con- 
céption-of himself>But-they~would not be ‘the kind of 
men that you and I are. Manhood itself would have to be 
changed. The law of being, wndér which we are-organ- 
ized must needs be what it is, as it is. The question is 
not simply whether God has the power to do it. Admit- 
ting that he has a self-revealing power, the question is, 
does he reveal himself in this way? Is that the method of , 
God? Does observation reveal him? I say, No. That the 
divine nature helps ours, there can be no question what- 
ever. For want of a better illustration, take one that I 
have used untiLit is threadbare. All thé power there is in 
the sun, riding like a king, day by day, through the 
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heavens, cannot make sand—granite sand or flinty sand— 
pure and simple, do anything. It goes over the Sahara 
every day, and has been going for I know not how many 
ages. But there is not a single plant there, because there 
is no organic life for the sun to act on. Yet when it visits 
the prairie everything starts up under its golden beams, for 
there are organized roots there;and when the light and the 
warmth of the sun, with the moisture of the air, act on 
the organization which is wanting simply the stimulus, 
they develop it. Human life has organized faculties; 
and the divine stimulus, acting upon reason, upon con-: 
science, upon the whole cerebral and moral man, wakes 
them, stimulates them to develop themselves; and we have 
almost the formula of it in the New Testament: “ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is 
God that worketh in you to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” It is God working in us that makes us work, 
but it isin the form, as it were, of the general stimulus 
of development, the power that develops, the power that 
lies inherent in us, potential power, as it is called. 

We are not then to pray for a revelation of God asif God 
could inject it. That is not his way. If we pray that we 
may know more of God, the road by which we are to know 
more, is by being more like God. If we pray for a love that 
is willing to suffer, if we pray for patience that rejoices in 
suffering, if we pray for those transcendent and heroic 
qualities that made Christ the one hero of all time and all 
nations, then we begin to get the elements upon which God, 
acting, develops a conception of himself, a nearer concep- 
tion than otherwise we should have had. 

But is not this a superlative form of Agnosticism? Yes, 
it is. Agnosticism is the cradle in which men were rocked. 
We come out of the void of nothing into something; we 
come from ignorance. Our knowledge is slow, gradual, un- 
folding through years. Instincts are instantaneous, but their 
limits are very narrow. Intelligence and knowledge, in any 
proper sense, are elements which have metes and bounds 
wide apart with infinite interfillings. We do-not know by 
intuition anything about the attraction of gravity, or about 
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electricity. We find them out little by little. They are 
adapted to our physical conditions, and so to our various 
understandings. _ But in respect to a being who is made 
up, not alone of powers and of wisdom, but of the ineffable 
qualities of selfsacrifice, love, purity, delicacy, wonderful 
sweetness in every effort of love that can be imagined to 
touch the imagination of mankind, the fancy, the affections, 
the feelings; a being whose resplendent orb transcends the 
experience of all the good men and women that have lived 
upon the face of the earth—we are ignorant of that. _So 
far as that is concerned, what. shape _God-has, how tall he 
is, how he can exist everywhere at the same time, we are 
Agnostics. Nobody can understand it. The quality of that 
existence, whatever it may be, the filling-up of that circle 
which we name God, with the most resplendent qualities 
which human life has developed in us or in heroic natures 
anywhere, we can form some idea of. We can form some 
sort of conception of God as to quality,but not as to 
quantity in this way. 

But it is a limited Agnosticism. You will bear in mind 
that it is the declaration of the Bible itself from the begin- 
ning to the end, that no man has ever seen God. No man 
by searching, can find out God. We have not seen him, 
nor can we know him. When we shall have been lifted 
from life purified and raised to the other life as sons of 
God, then we shall see him as he is. Now, I see God 
darkly, says Paul, as through a dimmed glass, but by and 
by I shall rise, and then I shall know him even as I am 
known by him. This Agnosticism pervades the whole of 
Scripture. 

Does not this then, make men’s feeling and imagination 
really the architect of God, justifying the saying not that 
man is the noblest work of God, but that God is the 
noblest work of man? Well, yes, in a sense it does. There 
is a truth in that. Not that we construct God really, not 
that the ideal which we form of God answers exactly to 
what he is, but this, that any man who forms any sense of 
the divine nature which is companionable to him, tangible, 
as it were, by his thoughts, has done it by this process. He 
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has put into his conception, the rarest and finest qualities 

that are known among men. I doubt if any two persons in 
this congregation, were power given them to project their 
ideal of God in photography, for instance—I doubt if any 
two conceptions would be found alike. These intuitions 
are no more alike than fruits are alike, yet all are fruits ; 
not more alike than flowers are alike, yet all alike are 
flowers. 

Are we to have no sense of personality? Yes. We are not 
to find it in God as a governor, nor in the proclamation of 
his will, nor in the laws of life or of the world except ina 
pictorial form. The heavens declare the glory of God, the 
earth shows his handiwork. What might be known, says_ 
Paul in the Romans, of his eternal power and godhead is 
made known to men. These elementary things are taught 
us of God in nature, and nature means human life as well 
as the material and physical life of things; but we are to 
find out something of God from science that takes cogni- 
zance of substance, and from society that takes cognizance 
of character. All these, conspiring together, are gradually 
increasing the human conception of the nature and the 
attributes of the yet invisible and hidden and eternal 
Jehovah. The recipe given us by the Lord Jesus Christ is, 
Be what you may be in every transcendent moral excel- 
lence, love being the central idea developed in you. Your 
experience will quicken your imagination, and you will 
come into a sense of what are the qualities of divine nature 
as you cannot in any other way. “Blessed are the pure in 
heart; they shall see God.” 

We fix the telescope and we look through it, but the 
heavens are vague. We try it with a changed glass, and 
now we see the greatness of riches and of power which 
men have ambition for. Then we lift it to the orb eternal 
and there is nothing but a blur. We try it in intellect 
with the majesty of ideas and the glory of philosophy. We 
have the interpreting glass of philosophy, and we put it in, 
but there is no God beyond that it interprets to us. We 
take the purity of heart, the tenderness of love, the sweet- 
ness of the divine element in man. We put that before 
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God, and instantly there springs up before us a concep- 
tion, heaven-filling, of the glorious orb, transcendent be- 
yond our calculations, with majesty of beauty and strangely 
mingling colors. We begin to say: “O, my God, I have 
heard of thee with the hearing of the ear, but now mine 
eyes see thee; I humble myself in the dust. What am I 
that I should understand such glory of being as thine!” 
No man can form an adequate conception of God, unless 
he is God-like. 

Now, this glory isa glory to come. We are living in a 
school. I remember that, when I was in my college course 
and afterwards, I wanted to get through studying various 
things and to get at preaching. That was what I wanted. 
I did not reflect that the capacity to preach afterwards 
depended upon the accumulated knowledge and that state 
of mind which education finally develops. Men want to 
go right into life, into money-earning life, and to take 
power orcommand. This is peculiarly American. There 
is not a child born here who does not think he could com- 
mand all the armies of Grant. There is not a man who 
does not think he is fitted to be senator, governor, or even 
president. It doesn’t take much, he thinks, for that—and 
generally it doesn’t. The better day, however, is coming 
little by little. The qualities are higher and higher in this 
life in every century among some, and the qualities gained, 
and the conceptions of them are seldom lost. Slow as it is, 
I believe the world is certainly advancing in excellence 
and in the excellence of knowledge. We should bear in 
mind that diffusion always seems slow. Plant a tree. The 
first year, how it shoots! The second year, how it has 
grown! In the third year it begins to branch, and whereas 
last year it may have gained fifteen or eighteen inches, we 
see now it has only gained about four inches. But it is 
branching, and the branches being taken together, it 
makes more than eight or twelve for the last year. As it 
spreads wider and wider the growth of each particular 
little stem is diminished, but the growth of the whole tree 
is vastly augmented. So, in the human race, the diffusion 
of moral excellence, a little here and a little there, but 
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everywhere distributed, is an enormous growth when you 
take the whole realm and region of human life into ac- 
count, though it may seem in any one particular spot to 
have been a very small development or accretion. The 
world is gaining and growing toward God. 

Now, it is this hope and certainty, that we are growing 
toward God and the knowledge of him, that is my comfort 
and my consolation. I believe there is a God. I believe 
that the whole of my being pronounces it, that those sub- 
tle prophecies which seldom take form in words, those 
imaginations which hover before the minds of awakened 
men, are undoubtedly images of something, though of 
what we scarcely can say. The liberation of my higher 
sense from selfishness, from the flesh, from all the things 
that are ponderous and obscuring, helps me, and in the 
hours of purest life and highest faith and noblest imagi- 
nation, I know that my Redeemer liveth. If you ask me 
what is the ground of my knowledge, I say that this kind 
of knowledge does not have any ground. It is from 
above. I believe in these moral intuitions that belong to 
the highest range of human faculties, and that they are 
just as certain of being true, not perhaps in the exact 
form, but substantially, as are the conditions of the lower 
and physical life which we learn to believe in as cause and 
effect. The day is coming in which the world will know 
God, whom to know aright is life eternal. What a glory 
is life! In all that work upward and toward God what a 
glorious thing it is to live! Iam sorry for the stones that 
have no career, and for the dust that lies dust still. When 
I think how men are born into this life, how poor they 
are, how ignorant they are, 1 am sometimes on one side 
filled with distress and doubts, but on the other side I 
thank God that there are so many that have a chance to 
rise, since that is the divine method—to organize inor- 
ganic matter, and to bring inorganic matter into simple 
life in the vegetable, and into life more advanced in the 
animal, and then into the life of man, and then to go on 
unfolding steadily here or hereafter, now or then. I cheer 
and congratulate every creature that is born in this Tife, 
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that you have got your chance. The race is set before 
you, a hope which, if you do not have it fulfilled here, you 
shall have fulfilled, by and by, when you see him as he is 
and go into a better school. 

A man is not a scholar because he goes to a primary 
school, nor is he a scholar because he goes to a common 
school, nor because he goes to an academy, nor because he 
goes to college, nor because he goes to the university, or 
takes post graduate studies. Nevertheless every one of these 
steps has a relation to the next step onward and upward. 
All men are not Christian. All men are not even moral, all 
men have yet a vital strife with animalism.. But my faith 
is that the immortal spark belongs to every soul, and that 
every man has a chance, not such as the highest eed not 
such as those that are born furthest along have, but every 
man has a chance somewhere, and every man, judged by 
the light that God gives him, is approved and started on 
again; but if he prostitutes it and destroys it, he wastes 
his own life and existence. 

I thank God; I hail and congratulate the unnumbered 
yet unborn that they are coming into better conditions, 
into a world with higher privileges, into a life that, sur- 
rounded by monitions, by teachers and by influences, will 
carry them quicker and further along than that of those 
who were their ancestors. Our experience is being gathered 
for them. We are the diggers of the gold, they inherit the 
treasures. 

If therefore you dread the going forward in life, the 
diminution of your earthly pleasures and joys, O! lift 
up your eyes and look beyond. If you are afraid of death, 
dismiss from you the fear. Silence all these echoes of 
paganism. Let death haveits own appropriate colors. As 
the sun goes down it banks the heavens around about it 
with most radiant colors, and the sun going down here, is 
rising always somewhere else, for sunset issunrise. When 
we look upon death, do not let us disfigure it by speak- 
ing gloomingly of the tomb. I am not going into it, 
God forbid; I am not going into anybody’s tomb. You 
cannot get me under ground. What you will put there is 
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not I. When I leave the cars that bring me from Boston 
hither, I do not leave myself. I leave the vehicle that 
brought me here. I belong to the body by the earth life, 
but by the ministrations of society and the subtle, invis- 
ible spirit of God that hovers everywhere as the sunlight, 
there has been developed in me something higher and 
nobler. I belong above. It ismy home there. It is where 
I shall be myself. I never have been myself here. I have 
had hints and ideas of what I was, and was to be and 
might be, but I shall be myself up there. I shall find 
myself, I shall find my friends, I shall find all that I want 
to find, I shall find—I shall know—my God, who is all in 
all. May he be all in all to you, your hope, your joy, 
your strength, your life, your defender, your Redeemer 
and your everlasting reward! 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Out of all the turmoil of life we seek rest. Out of all its uncertainties 
we seek stability of knowledge. Out of weariness and discouragement we 
- ask for peace. These things, more precious than silver and gold, are hid- 
den with thee. Fulfill then to us, thy promises, and, Lord Jesus, who didst 
breathe peace upon thy disciples, breathe this morning thine own peace 
upon us. Help us to lift ourselves up toward thee. We come near to the 
city of our God in this restful day, but, alas, the many gates thereof per- 
plex us. We draw near to the gate of thy glory, and the brightness of thy 
fierce flames blinds us, and we dare not enter in lest we be consumed. We 
turn to the gate of-thy holiness, but what are we that we should expose 
our diseases and hatefulness in the presence of thy resplendent reflection! 
We are naked and have no clothing that we can call our own. We turn 
away, we seek the gate of thy power, anc the thunder thereof alarms our 
souls. We go to the gate of thy wisdom, but who of us can understand 
it, who of us can feed upon it? But we go on to that wondrous gate of 
thy love, and into that with strong suction we are drawn as though the cur- 
rents of love and of all creation set in thitherward. Here we can draw near 
to thee, forall our fear is gone,and dread and self-consciousness and measur- 
ing of ourselves in any way, for perfect love casts out fear, and thy love is 
perfect. It casts out our fear as well as teaches us to cast it out, In the 
presence of divine and infinite love we at last rest, not for that which we 
are, or have been,.or wish to be. As the unconscious babe lies beloved 
in the mother’s arms, and the mother sees what is not there to be seen, so 
we in the arms of divine love. By thy beauty thou makest us beautiful, 
by thy purity thou makest us pure. In thee we live and move and have 
our being. O, that the clouds would never come again! O, that the way 
between our earthly welfare, and our heavenly estate of glory and victory 
might be untarnished! What time we are upon the mount, and behold 
thee in thy whiteness and glory, we fain would make tabernacles there to 
abide. Yet the world needs us, a1.d we need the world, and in this school 
‘by which in a thousand ways we are trammeled, or tempted, or made vic- 
torious, or made to bear burdens, we are given strength from thee. This 
world is our school, and our preparation for thine heavenly kingdom. Dear 
Lord, teach us to remember thee ; do not forget us. _ Thou that hast borne 
us in thy hand, thou that hast the souvenir of us in thy side with thy 
pierced heart, remember us in our strife, and pains, and doubts. Give to 
us evermore, thou that seemest to sleep while we voyage, communion with © 
thee, the consciousness of thy presence, of thy power and calmness, and 
peace in all turbulent seas. 
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This morning bring us near thee, we pray thee, with great rejoicing. 
Our race is almost done. We discern already the twilight ; it will be day- 
light ere long. Give to us, therefore, we pray thee, not only hope this 
morning, but great joy. May we look upon the world neither with reproach 
nor with contempt. May we be grateful to it for whatever it has helped 
us to be, and for its ministrations of good; but grant, we pray thee, that 
we may behold also what is its weakness and its poverty ; that it is no home 
for the soul; that we cannot abide here. May we have kindled in us those 
ambitions celestial which turn us from the darkness of this world ; and 
grant, we pray thee, that evermore we may set our heart on the things above 
at the right hand of God where Christ sitteth. Keep our memory on thee; 
keep thy memory on us. May we see passing between thy heart and ours 
the electric chain by which we shall feel the impulses of thy love, and all 
our nature be lifted up to our true nature—from all sordidness, selfishness, 
self-seeking, pride, lusts and appetites. 
ard <= Behold how many of thy servants have come hither with empty hands ask- 

etor bread. O! give them not a stone, give them not a scorpion. Grant 
that they may behold thee, not as thou hast been misjudged and set forth 
in strange obliquities, but as the Father and Jesus Christ, the Redeemer and 
the Holy Spirit, the Eternal One, the Sanctifier, all for us, all working for 
us in things above and things below, in time, and providence, and grace. 
We pray that thus our life may be established in God. We pray that any 
who are here this morning in darkness may know that there is light for 
them. If they sit in midnight may they wait patiently till morning. 

If there be those in thy presence that are called to bear great burdens 
and troubles, may they aspire to that bravery and courage that shall make 
them worthy of their high. calling. May they behold life as though they be- 
held it not, and hold treasures as though they held them not, even loves as 
if they loved not. May they look upon this world as their dream, and the 
other life as their awakening. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt teach all thy servants so to carry 
themselves that something of the savor of Christ shall be shed from them. 
May they be to men as those who have walked in the garden of spices, 
whose garments do diffuse perfume wherever they go, in all gentleness, in 
all patience, and all love, and all helpfulness, and all purity. May they seek 
thus by life, even more than by speech, to make known the glory of their 
Redeemer. 

Be pleased, we pray thee, to spread abroad the light and truth made mani- - 
fest in Jesus Christ. Bring in to one fold of feeling, dispersed through 
many forms and organizations, all those that love thee and love holy men. 
Give to this world, at last, more unity of heart, more drawing together. 
Break the power of repulsion, and bring thy people together more and more, 
that they may see eye to eye and feel responsive heart-beats. So at last 
little by little fill the earth with thy glory. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. Amen. 
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THE MERCY oF Gop’s JUSTICE. 


““And the Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed, The Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long suffering and abundant in goodness and truth. 
Keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin, 
and that will by no means clear the guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children and upon the children’s children unto the third and to the 
fourth generation.” —Exodus xxxiv: 6, 7. @ 


When it is said that God spake to Moses such words as 
these, I believe in it, to the very bottom of my soul. For 
only the lips of God could have at that time presented 
such a picture both of the punitory administration of God 
and also of his merciful disposition. 

And there was need. Although the heavens do declare 
the glory of God, men cannot read. Although the earth 
shows his handiwork as the great artist, men do not dis- 
cern. 

We need not be told that the gods of the early days 
were nothing but magnified men; and usually men magni- 
fied for their vices or for their mere physical power. The 
virtues of the old gods were accidental; their vices were 
fundamental. And at this time, and in the midst of the 
nations into which the Israelites were to go, the grossest 
conceptions existed. Idolatry was made punishable with 
death not because idolatry was merely a heretical view in 
theology. Those things were not thought of, then. Idola- 
try meant worshiping gods that inspired the lusts of man- 
kind in their most flagitious forms; and their theology was 
simply a form of multiplied lusts and passions of the 
animal kind. That was the idolatry from which men were 


to be drawn away. 


Sunpay Morninc, October 5, 1884. Lesson, Ezekiel xviii. Hymns (Plymouth Col- 
lection): Nos 255, 566, 1064. I 
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The gods that reigned in their imagination in that time 
were the gods of selfishness, of caprice. They had their 
favorites and manifested favoritism. They liked one and 
took sides with him; they disliked another and went 
against him. Partiality; no rule except their own equivo- 
cal and forever oscillating personal partiality. And it was 
necessary that there should be an understanding that the 
true God was one who administered on principles that were 
universal; where all men stood alike under them before 
him, he being true and just and a universal administrator. 

In the midst of the concourse of abominations of beliefs 
and imaginations in respect to their gods, what a portrait 
is this that was lifted up: The Lord God Jehovah, God of 
Israel and God of the whole earth! I will read again: 
‘*The Lord God, merciful and gracious [you see which end 
is put first], long-suffering and abundant in goodness and 
truth. Keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear 
the guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children and upon the children’s children unto the third 
and to the fourth generation.” 

So, then, here, on the eve of his mission, with three mil- 
lions emancipated from bond slavery, sunk to the level of 
cowardice, emerging from Egypt, gathered in the wilderness 
around about the base of the thundering mountains,.Moses 
asks God: “ Before I go forward any further, give me to see 
thee. Let me know what thou art.” And the reply was to 
him, a glorious agnosticism of the ancient days: “ Thou 
canst not see me and live. My whole figure is uncommu- 
nicable to your senses; would overwhelm you. But this I 
will do: I will let my goodness pass before you.” As to all 
the breadth and width and height and depth of the being 
of God, of which man has scarcely a conception, it was de- 
clared to him that the outrush of such existence would be 
far more than if the whole sun should pour its torrents 
down upon human life and make this world as hot as it is 
itself, extinguishing life and consuming everything. “But 
my goodness in some sense and degree can be communi- 
cated to you.” And this is the portrait which God drew 
of himself. 
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Now, look at this for a few moments. There are two 
elements in it. God existing, first, as a father and showing 
forth complacency and love; second, God executing the laws 
of the universe and maintaining their penalties and their 
severities. It is not an idle thing that in that age God 
should make himself known first in his graciousness. It 
was something entirely new. It was something that would 
win the attention and the thought and feeling of men. 
Nor is it a thing to be passed over without observation 
that he also declared himself to have a great moral pur- 
pose in the building of this world, and in the administra- 
tion over it—not a plaything. “Iam not sitting compla- 
cent and letting folks gambol in life, amusing themselves 
as so many lambs on the green pasture. I am not here 
merely to let everybody have a cup of happiness. I have 
a sublime purpose.” It was not revealed then as it is to 
us. The unfolding series of human nations and human 
life, the emergence of mankind from the lowest possible 
condition, and through the ages, thousands and thousands 
of ages, the steady ascent of man, both in knowledge and 
in duties and in moral character: all these things were not 
declared then in full. But the substance, the root princi- 
ple, was declared: “I will by no means clear the guilty.” 
As if he had said: “ Men are embraced in a vast system of 
laws: they are physical, they are personal, they are social, 
they are civic; but all of them moral laws, and I don’t 
purpose that mankind shall go through this world violat- 
ing them all and escape. I will not clear the guilty. I will 
make a difference between the one and the other, and men 
shall learn that sin is sin, and they shall learn it by suffer- 
ing. They shall learn that, low as they are, and tempted 
as they are, nevertheless there is a difference between 
purity and impurity; between order and regularity and 
disorder and wantonness; between violence and kindness; 
between selfishness and benevolence. I will run a line of 
distinction so that all men shall know that I do not reign 
for the sake of mere pleasure, without regard to character; 
but as the Eternal Teacher and the Eternal Redeemer of 
the race. I will make the line broad between right and 
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wrong, sin and obedience; I will not clear the guilty.’ 
Not that he ever will, for he had already said that he 
would, but this: “I will make such a distinction that right 
and wrong shall be as obvious to every human being as 
light and darkness are.” That is the declaration. 

This then is that which ought to excite as much admir- 
ation and as much sympathy as the other part, although 
at first the declaration of God’s mercifulness strikes the 
imagination and the feelings as the more welcome. But 
think what the world would be if there was no permanent, 
progressive and ever unfolding distinction between that 
which is right and lovely and that which is wrong and un- 
lovely. What a misery it would be if God sat in heaven 
and let the mixtures of men’s passions go on without re- 
straint, without pain and penalty. When you consider 
what the true mission of pain and penalty is in this world: 
that it is not revenge; that it is medicine, that it is direc- 
tion; that it is influence that keeps men from things bad 
and incites them toward things good. That this is the mis- 
sion and grandeur of pain and penalty, should be a sub- 
ject of just as much gratitude as the direct love and mercy 
of God. 

If a man had to go through without compass or with- 
out experience or guide, a tangled wilderness full of 
thorns and all manner of reptiles, and precipices and 
pools, and ever varying trouble; if he had to make pro- 
gress in this way, what a sad and dismal voyage life would 
be, or any expedition. And therefore roads are built, and 
therefore paths are cut out, and therefore guides are pre- 
pared, where none of these things exist, and men go forth 
to exploration and upon errands of various kinds. ‘“ Here 
is the road, walk in it.” If they refuse to, either through 
drunkenness or wantonness, and pitch out on the side, it is 
a good thing there is a thorn bush there that gives them a 
rag and makes them step back on the right road. If they 
insist on going into a pool, it is a good thing that the 
pool treats them so that they are glad to get out of it and 
go back where they can walk cleanly. If there are preci- 
pices, it is not a bad thing for a man to get a tumble now 
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~ and then, to teach him not to go in forbidden ways. Laws 
by which men are restrained, their passions kept under, 
which punish them for that purpose, are laws of mercy; 
not alone to those who are obedient and good citizens, but ~ 
laws of mercy just as well to those impious and disobedi- 
ent. All laws that regulate human conduct in society seek 
the good of men; their reformation when they are down, 
their maintenance in morality when they are up; and the 
laws of God are everywhere God’s beneficence; they are 
God’s roads, made for people’s thoughts to walk on; and 
for their feet to tread. And that he has made the way so 
clear by the revelation he hath made of his laws in every 
direction—social law, physical law, moral law—is one of 
the signs and tokens not only of God’s intelligence and 
truth, but of his great mercy; and the declaration that he 
will maintain those laws, and so seek the welfare of human 
life here and hereafter, is a declaration that should be 
ranked under the head of God’s benevolences. 

Here you will observe his ideal of the law: “I will by 
no means clear the guilty’”—that is, while they are in their 
guilt, while they are pursuing their way. But more than 
that, he declares that which we are finding every day now 
more and more perfectly to be true, that the guilt of the 
transgression of great natural laws don’t stop, nor the 
penalty, on the persons that commit it. The law of benev- 
olence so links the child with its parent as that the 
parent carries the child up with him, and carries the child 
down with him. 

In Ezekiel the question is debated, but on another 
ground entirely. I read that in the opening service. In 
God’s providential administration he says: “I hold every 
man responsible for his own actions. If he is good he 
shall reap good; if he is bad, he shall reap bad. I wont 
punish achild for the sin that he did not commit; ” al- 
though the pagan philosophy of theology says we are all 
being punished for the sins we never committed, but that 
Adam committed for us. God says, “I will not be unjust; 
if a man is a good man, he shall reap that, and if he isa 
bad man he shall reap that, and if his children grow up 
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bad men under a good father, their father’s virtues shall 
not save them; and if they grow up good men under bad 
fathers, their father’s vices shall not be punished upon them. 
Every man stands on his own feet, and shall reap the re- 
sults of his own obedience or disobedience in the adminis- 
tration of God’s ordinary providential law. But then 
there is a physical connection between the father and 
child that was instituted by God, and that still remains. 
One of the reasons why a man should not indulge in 
drink is not simply that it is needless; not simply that it 
wastes him, but that it often sows seeds that come up in 
the children. A drunken father is likely to have drunken 
offspring, and they are likely to transmit the tendency in 
another generation, to the third and fourth generation, 
before it runs out. A man by libidinous wickedness, 
not only is rotten himself, but he transmits the physical 
curse and not the personal responsibility to his children, 
and it goes on to the grandchildren, and to the great- 
grandchildren before it expends its poison. As it were, 
God puts before men, as a bulwark against transgression, 
all the love that they have for their children. There is 
no other love that is as strong as that; there is no other 
source of motives so universally active, as that of’ the 
father and mother for their children; and it is that that is 
so coupled with the natural unfolding of God’s govern- 
ment in this world as to make it sure that men, as their 
knowledge grows, will respect more and more those great 
laws that are in their violation transmissible, and in their 
obedience transmissible. 

Now, this declaration was made when idolatry prevailed; 
when men’s gods and godlings were all of them a selfish 
and impious crew of imps. Men’s passions became their 
god, and there was need that there should be declared to 
the world a God that had a government that he would 
enforce in favor of morality and virtue, and that was uni- 
versal, without any exception any where. 

But we are to bear in mind that in this world where men 
are born in ignorance, there must be a great deal of pa- 
tience with them. There must be a great deal of lenity 
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Men violate law continually without knowing it. The 
ideal of law is so very high that no man that lives can obey 
the whole law of God. You might just as well tell the 
seed that has just come up, to blossom instantly; while the 
law of its development is gradual unfolding, one stage 
preparing for the next, and finally blossom and fruit. You 
might just as well tell that to blossom instantly and bear 
fruit instantly, as to tell the nascent race of men that are 
gradually unfolding, that they can obey at once and from 
the beginning all the laws of God. Inso far as certain acts 
are concerned men can. They can stop stealing. They can 
stop robberies. They can stop cruelties. They can stop 
lusts—individual lusts. But these are only single points 
in the sweep of that multitudinous, infinite, universal law 
under which we are created and under which we live. 
For God looks on the inward man, and there is to be in 
every single one of the faculties a development; then they 
are all to be coupled with each other in such a harmonious 
union that the soul of every man shall be a commonwealth 
well governed within itself; and then each and all of them 
comprehensively shall be carried up, stage by stage, until 
that which men learn by rote, or external usage, they come 
to know by intuition. And all these successsive stages of 
growth by human consciousness and human thought re- 
quire, not simply in the individual, years and years, but in 
the race hundreds of thousands of years, as we have seen. 
And in that long period, where men beginning at the 
lowest point in human life, just this side of animalism, are to 
be carried on both by the laws of nature and by the laws of 
revelation, upward to the full estate—such as is made man- 
ifest in Christ Jesus; in that long period of trial steps, what 
if there was a God that had no kindness, no gentleness, 
no patience. What if there was a schoolmaster that had 
no patience with his scholar; every letter that he wrote 
clumsily, whack; every sum that he blundered in, whack; 
every line that he did’nt understand, whack; every time 
that he in any way went wrong or out of the way, whack; 
right or wrong, always exacting. The master would be 
the sinner, and the moral sense of the whole world would 
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say, such a man should be kicked out of any school in the 
world. And yet, these very men put God in that position, 
and say that from all eternity he made certain laws, and 
if men don’t obey every one of them they shall be damned. 
Exquisite and abominable are such beliefs of God. He 
doesn’t say so. 

In all the stages by which men, going up slowly, err this 
way, err that way, they will be met by teachings, they will 
be met by the amenity of God’s punitive law. They will 
suffer here and there in body and in various ways, all of 
which are God’s administrative methods, by which to teach 
men to go right, by the pain and penalty of going wrong. 
And over all this great unfolding school of humanity and 
of its stages from age to age, this is the declaration of God 
in respect to the spirit in which he administers: ‘The 
Lord God, merciful, gracious, long suffering, abundant in 
goodness and truth. Keeping mercy for thousands ”— 
whether you translate it thousands: of ages or thousands 
of people; multitudinous mercies, mercies that in the eyes 
of God are like riches in the hands of a great benevolent 
soul. Millions of dollars, and no fear that the poor around 
him will ever exhaust his bounty. God keeps mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin. 
This is Hebraistic. It has no generic terms, and, therefore, 
by repetition, comes to the same impression on our minds 
that we gain in our language and other modern languages 
by the use of generic terms. “ Forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin.” That is the portraiture. ‘I am against 
the man that means to go wrong and does go wrong; I will 
make it hot for him; I will make it sharp for him. I will 
make the flints cut every step. I am on the side of every 
man that by ignorance or weakness or temptation goes 
wrong. Iam on his side to make him go right, and I will 
not be exacting. I will be very gentle.’ As it-is said in 
the prophets, and then in the New Testament repeated: 
‘““A bruised reed he will not break, and the smoking flax 
will he not quench, until he bring forth judgment [justice, 
equity, rightness among men] unto victory.” And so in all 
the Old Testament: “ Like as a father pitieth his children, 
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so the Lord pitieth us.” “He knoweth our frame. He 
remembereth that we are dust.” God looks out on the 
human families, heathen families, the whole of the families 
of the earth; he sees just how they have been made; just 
how they have come up; under what laws they are; in what 
light and instruction; what ideas they have been led to 
look upon as worshipful. He sees the whole of it; as a 
loving father looks on the little faults or fancies or even 
wrong dispositions of his child, and yet forgives them and 
never forgets to love, and brings the child back to recti- 
tude, so God looks on the human family, and says: “I am 
slow to anger, and when I have it I do not keep it long. I 
am loving and patient, gentle, full of goodness, not to-day 
or to-morrow, but through the whole period of time; not 
to you alone as my favorite people, but universally, keep- 
ing mercy for thousands, countless thousands.” 

Now, is not this a sublime portrait to have been lifted 
up in the wilderness? Look at the gods of Egypt and see 
what they are, compared with this; look at the gods of the 
nations of Canaan and see what they are, compared to it. 
Look at all the surrounding history, Oriental and Occi- 
dental, and see what is the portraiture of the gods as com- 
pared with our God; see how even that declaration, with 
all its abundant educating influences on the Israelitish 
race, still have but very little restraining and very little in- 
structive force in it. And see, then, how God sent his own 
son Jesus to represent him, and to represent him as being 
in sympathy and in compassion with men who sinned—not 
as being in sympathy with men whom he has gathered out 
of sin, not as being the special friend of those that are 
washed and clothed and made beautiful. The point of sym- 
pathy in Jesus Christ, he teaches us, the point of sympathy 
between God and man and the human race, is their weak- 
ness, their want, their sin, irremediable by themselves. He 
takes hold of human nature just where human nature fails 
to take hold of itself and to preserve itself and help itself, 
offering any man who looks away from animalism and 
toward justice and toward truth and toward mercy, the in- 
spiration of God in his soul. I believe that God is uni- 
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versal, not simply as having empire everywhere, but 
because of his influence. The outflow of God’s own nature 
is that stimulus by which everything in human nature 
among heathen or Christian nations, that works away from 
animalism and up towards the consummate blossom of life, 
is the fruit of the influence of the divine mind upon human 
consciousness. Although those that are gathered and 
washed and made clean are more beautiful in the sight of 
God, yet Christ has said that there is more joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth than over ninety and nine 
just persons that need no repentance, illustrating in mar- 
-velous wise the sublime conception that the Old Testa- 
meat gives to us of the regulating and paternal nature of 
the infinite Jehovah. 

In view of this brief exposition, let me say, first, fake 
notice of the fond repetition on the side of God's mercifulness. 
The sternness of God, the severity of God, is not put for- 
ward; it is alternative, that there is a side where, in the 
execution of God’s great purposes of purity and noble- 
ness, there is an administration of severity. Poor houses, 
hospitals, jails, all those institutions are the witnesses of it. 
Mount Sinai’s, we have any number of. Wherever men 
are that have violated God’s normal laws of body or of 
mind, in insane retreats, or in hospitals, every ache, every 
mutilation, every single deprivation of joy, is a voice from 
Mount Sinai. Mount Sinai, distributively, is grander than 
any conception of Mount Sinaiin the Arabian desert. But it 
is a great thing to hear the voice from out of heaven saying, 
“This is not cruelty nor neglect, nor indifference; I am ad- 
ministering a government that shall lift men out of ani- 
malism into manhood, out of manhood into angelhood. 
That is my purpose; I have organized the world for that 
end and drift. I will not give it up. I will persist in my 
administration over the world in such a way as that men 
shall ascend steadily to higher and higher levels.” This 
is the great unfolding doctrine of the Bible, as well as of 
absolute human life. Men shall suffer if they are not in 
sympathy with God in that matter. If they go through 
life and go out of life still violating steadily all God’s 
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laws until they love to do it, they shall perish; there shall 
be no outcome, they shall perish. ‘But in the conduct of 
this grand conception, this unfolding education of the 
human race, I am a father, with an infinite love, deeper 
than the seas, higher than the heavens above our heads, 
more luminous and more fruitful than the sun. As 
every day the great circulating orb goes traveling its 
rounds, it sees its own children everywhere, in the moss 
on the rock, in the wind flower that grows in the 
crevices, in the stateliest trees and in the lowliest grasses, 
in fragrant flowers and in poisonous herbs, in every bird 
that flies, in every burnished bug that hums in the even- 
ing, in all that is in the sea to the bottom of it, and in all 
that is on the land. They are all the children of the sun. 
They all spring from his warmth and are nourished by 
his abundance every day. God isa sun and pours out 
the beams of his being everywhere upon things high and 
upon things low, upon things good and upon things bad. 
He declares that he sends his sun upon the just and upon 
the unjust, and, his rain upon the good and the bad 
alike, dealing with an infinite mercy and an equal na- 
ture in respect to physical things, still discriminating be- 
tween the differences in moral character, and taking one 
thing with another. He tells us to be like him, perfect 
in that way. 

In this administration how he /ondles himself, so to 
speak. I do not think that a woman who is born beautiful 
need have any shame that she looks at herself every time 
she goes by a glass. I would do it, if I were beautiful. I 
do not object when a man has a fine form and figure that 
he should stand up and occasionally bless God that he 
has got such a fine shape and vigorous constitution. 
When a man, with devoted zeal has raised a moustache, I 
do not doubt it is a great reason of pride in him as he pulls 
it forever and always and lets everybody see what he has 
got. On rising above these mere physical manifestations, 
I am never disgusted when I hear a man say, “ Thank God 
I have not been a rich man’s son. When I came to this 
town, Iwasa boy. I hadn’t twenty-five cents to my pocket, 
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and nobody knows what I went through, where Islept, what 
I ate, and what cold I bore, and what sufferings I had. 
But I stuck to it, and I determined that I would make a 
man of myself. By and by, after ten or fifteen years, I 
did get a start, and finally went from good to better, and 
from better to better yet; until now I am independent of 
the world. I own houses, lands, ships, warehouses and 
goods and a great deal of money besides and am inde- 
pendent of the world, and I am very proud that I earned 
it all.” Give me your hand, my friend; I am glad you have, 
if you got it honestly, and having got it and kept it, I 
should think you did get it honestly, formoney gained dis- 
honestly is quicksand, and men go down through it quickly. 
Generally speaking, I don’t object to a man’s being proud 
of the things of this life, in suitable proportions or ina 
certain degree. It is all right enough, it is all well enough, 
I do not object when a man has, with great loss to him- 
self, stood firmly for the right—the Garrisons, the Fosters, 
the Wilberforces, the men that have been exemplars and 
made self-sacrifice for the sake of those that were too weak 
and too poor even to know their benefactors or to thank 
them—I do not object that such men should have a quiet 
but sublime satisfaction that God had kept them from 
being unfaithful to their knowledge of right. I do not 
think it is anything that a man need be ashamed of. At 
any rate I am a great sinner if it is; for I have thanked 
God from my youth up that I had my father and my 
mother as examples before me. I thank God that I had 
brothers and sisters who interpreted to me what true life 
was all the way up. I thank God I was in such associa- 
tions that I was kept from vice and temptations to vice. 
And when I came to manhood, and I had to make my 
choice, I thank God that I chose to work for the poor and 
lowly and not for the rich that were able to take care of 
me and pay me. 

When I came to Brooklyn men said to me, “It is not 
necessary that you should settle in Brooklyn; with your 
talent you will make more show in New York.” “I didn’t 
come to make a show, I came to preach what I under- 
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stood to be the gospel of Jesus Christ to men, and this is 
the first opening, and I take it.” When they said, ‘Save 
yourself, any way; don’t ally yourself to unpopular men, 
nor unpopular causes. There is no need of it. You can 
have your own notions about abolition; what is the use 
of preaching anti-slavery sermons?” I despised them all, 
and preached like thunder on those subjects, especially 
before pew-renting. Fora period of more than ten years. 
I neyer let a month elapse before pew-renting, that I did 
not come out with the whole strength of my nature on the 
abominations of American slavery. I remember saying, 
with some discourtesy, and with language that I should 
not use now, “If you don’t want to hear such doctrines, 
don’t take a pew’here next time.” It had something of 
youthful eagerness in it, but I am proud that it pleased 
God to ally me to causes that were weak but right. It is 
a cause of great gratification to me to-day that I have not 
lost that spirit, and that I ally myself to that which I think 
to be right, and I do not care what man says to me pro- 
vided only I can believe that God likes it, and that I have 
the testimony of his approval in myself. 

Now, look how God is pleased with this thing in him- 
self. When he has painted his own portrait, when he 
has set himself forth to be love, and admiringly he 
says, “I am the Lord God, merciful, gracious, long-suffer- 
ing; abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin, though 
I will by no means clear the guilty,’ we see what re- 
joicing God has in his own goodness; how proud he is, as 
I may say in our human language, of his own excel- 
lences. 

That is the God to be preached, for which the whole 
world has been waiting. That is the God who has been 
almost blotted out by scholastic theology. 

The nature of God, secondly, and the moral govern- 
ment of God approves itself to every generous sentiment 
in the human soul, and should make men revolt from 
wrong. The goodness of parents to their children has a 
‘very powerful influence on the children. There is many 
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and many a lad who would have gone wrong, but when 
he thought of his parentage, his father, his father’s father, 
and the stock through which he has come down, pride has 
held him back. It is a guardian and a shield to him. 
When you come to think that God is your creator and 
father, that all his dispositions towards you are intensely 
paternal, that he longs for your well-being, that his pains 
and penalties are for your good, and that in the admin- 
istration of your education he waits and is lenient and 
long-suffering and gentle, and is kind, ought not that to 
touch a generous heart and a just minded man? To set 
one’s self against such administration on the part of God, 
is it not mean? and meanness is the very bottom and 
dripping of sin. 

I remark, moreover, thirdly, that all of those who have 
gone wrong have every encouragement to repent and to 
go right. God is on the side of those who have done 
wrong, but wish to stop, and wish to do right. Society, 
and largely public sentiment, is infidel, is atheistic; not 
in purpose, but through weakness. In its effects, by pub- 
lic sentiment, society stands in the way of a return from 
evil. When you hear the utterances of men about crimi- 
nals or about the downfall of any man, or any act of his 
life that is unfolded, they are full of butchery, scorn, con- 
tempt, and suspicion. Men will not touch him, no, not 
with the end of aten foot pole. “He ought to be pun- 
ished.” “ He knew better.” “ To come around begging me 
to have mercy on such wretches—never, never!” ‘“ He 
stole from me; do you suppose I am going to trust him 
again?’ ‘*He lied to me, do you suppose I’m going to 
trust him again? Shall the Ethiopian change his skin, or 
the leopard his spots? Then may they that have been ac- 
customed to do evil, learn to do well.” So public senti- 
ment, when a man would fain take courage and forsake 
his sin, plants itself in the way. Public sentiment is like 
the atmosphere above our heads. It is everywhere, it is 
invisible, but it is not pervaded with Christian charity, it 
is not pervaded with the soul and feeling of God. It is so, 
to a certain extent, with the necessities of business. Busi- ° 
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ness has to defend itself. It is so complicated often, and 
under such pressures that it cannot go out of the way to 
treat, as if it were a hospital, those that have fallen down, 
lamed and maimed in it. ‘I should be glad to have him 
as a clerk in the bank, but I can’t trust him. My business 
requires absolute trust, and he has violated that trust, and 
I cannot take him back again.” I don’t know that you 
can. A bank is not quite as large as God, and cannot do 
the thing that God can do, with safety, and thus it adds to 
those other influences that make it very hard for a man to 
do right after going wrong. The security of morals also, 
has to be protected. You cannot take a stranger with the 
small-pox into a family of ten or fifteen children, but must, 
for the preservation of the fifteen, sacrifice the interests of 
the one. So if there comes a person leprous in morals, 
you can hardly take him into the family among your chil- 
dren, though you may show him mercy outside. The or- 
ganization of the family is such that the free heart and 
universal kindness of God cannot get the expression there 
that men often need. 

Then comes the penal code or the laws that hold society 
together. They are all of them founded in weakness, and 
are not as good as they should be, and only as good as they 
can be at the present stage of public sentiment and human 
education. The law lays its hand on a man, and what is 
worse than everything else, it brands him, and when he has 
once been to Sing Sing he cannot go anywhere else. You 
have made him odious, you have made a wild beast of him. 
Yet the law tries to be merciful. 

But when you rise to the sphere of eternal power, above 
the narrow limits and the miserable instruments of men, 
when you lift yourself up into the atmosphere of the uni- 
versal God you find that he has no impediments of this 
kind, no hindrances. The rainbow around about him is 
mercy and love, and he says, “I will have mercy on whom 
I will have mercy. Iam a God of long-suffering, patience, 
and gentleness. I forgive iniquity, transgression and sin.” 
If God be for thee, thou sinning man, there is hope. None, 
it may bein your father or mother; none, it may be in your 
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neighbors, none in the church itself, none in business, none 
in civil society, but all kindness, and gentleness and com- 
passion in God. There are many men fling themselves 
wildly away from the spears and the nettles of human con- 
duct, and say, “These men pretend to be Christians, and 
this is the way they treat me. I don’t believe in religion. 
If they have made me a beast, a beast I will be.” But oh, 
hard-hearted and blind of eye, because men are defiled, and 
are children of selfishness, will you throw away God too, 
who is the very orb of love, and who holds the stars in his 
hand, whose are the sea, and the land, and the nations of 
_ the earth, and time and eternity? If he is your friend, it 
makes very little difference what men are. You are his, 
sharers to the end of everlasting mercy. Though by 
reason of the infirmities of human life and condition, a 
reformed man cannot be presented tothe community in the 
beauty that he really has within him, yet when he stands 
in the eternal world God shall present him and show what 
mercy has been expended upon him, and what he was, and 
what, being redeemed, he has become; and the more dis- 
sipated he was, the more wonderful the scale and the 
grandeur of the love of God. He will raise up monuments 
to his praise from the very dirt of the fields and the very 
stones of the streets. Such is the infinitude of God’s 
graciousness. This also should be perpetually the line of 
interpretation of God in Jesus Christ. My early life was 
very much vexed with the arithmetical question of the 
Trinity. I thought a good deal and read a good deal, 
and compared text with text on the idea of the divinity, 
the absolute divinity, the unity of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit. Better instructed and with larger reflection 
I do not doubt at all the essential unity of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, and a legitimate and notable 
Trinity. I know so little of the conditions of the divine 
existence, that if you ask me for explanations I cannot give 
you any. Nor could you give me any explanation of the 
finer and more critical states of your own feeling, one with 
another. The mind of man is the darkest place in the 
world to him. It is the terra incognita of the continent of 
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each man’s existence, and as we only know by the human 
- mind what the divine mind must be, so the nature of God 
is so transcendently higher than mine, that when you ask 
me how to put the Father, Son and Holy Spirit together, 
Ido not know. I can very easily conceive analogies and 
tendencies. I accept simply the statements of scripture as 
more insoluble in that direction than in any other, that and 
that only. But when I hear Jesus Christ saying, “I came 
down from heaven; I and my Father are one,’ and then 
see the interpretation of his love, “‘I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance,”’—and when I see 
him with the woman who was a sinner breaking the ala- 
baster box upon him and weeping and wiping his feet with 
the hair of her head, and see his great mercy towards her; 
when I seehim upon the cross in the final extreme anguish of 
his own dissolution, turning with radiant mercy to the thief 
that hung by his side, with words of sympathy and of love; 
when I see him teaching us that there is more joy in heaven 
over a repentant sinner than over saints and angels —then I 
understand that the interpretation of the divine nature 
that presides over the universe is brought down to us in a 
visible human form by Jesus Christ, and I am filled with 
delight and gratitude to God for such an interpretation of 
himself and to Jesus Christ, who makes the interpretation 
and teaches me to be what he was. No man can under- 
stand the interior mystery of this example, but we can make 
ourselves, as he was, servants to each other in love. How 
little there isof this interior, glowing piety, this kind 
of sympathy that makes my soul the father of your 
soul, the brother ofsyour soul, and that makes me willing 
to forego cheer and convenience, and even name itself, for 
the sake of lifting you up out of transgression, out of 
things hateful in the sight of God and in the sight of 
man. How little I know of Christ! What is it to me 
whether he is a member of the Trinity! He is the inter- 
pretation of God’s eternal mercy. -In him is the philoso- 
phy both of the divine nature and of the administration 
of God over this world, and I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ. I am not ashamed of that cause 
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which has him for its expositor and exemplar. I 
am not ashamed to call myself his servant, who called 
himself a servant of mankind. I rejoice in him as tangible 
and understandable; but I rejoice still more when I know 
that living inhim and following him I shall through him, 
as through an open door, come into that way and that land 
where I shall know the invisible God himself, and know 
him asIam known by him. In this hope I live, in this 
hope let me die; and with this testimony let me say Amen. 


THE MERCY OF GOD'S ffOSTICE. 19 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, O God, the invisible, the universal, that thou hast made 
known thyself so that all men may draw near tothee. Thou hidest not thyself 
within the palace. Thou hast drawn no veil over thyself. Thou hast not 
made thyself inaccessible to those that need, by reason of weakness or even by 
reason of sin. Thou art shining all abroad as the sun itself. Thou art the sun of 
righteousness, and even the blind that cannot see feel the power of the light 
and rejoice in it. Thou art the best, thou art filled with all those elements 
of goodness that make life itself beautiful to men. Whatever there is in 
heaven or on the earth of beauty, it is thy drawing, it is thy carving, it is 
thy building. Whatever there is among men that is gracious and sweet and 
of good report, all is borrowed from thee and dimmed in the borrowing. 
Whatever there is that men revere, that inspires them with thoughts of hero- 
ism or of grandeur, springs from thee. The highest and the noblest things 
among men are but faint echoes of the grandeur of things that are in God. 
More companionable art thou than the most intimate companion, more 
friendly than the sweetest friend, more loving than love itself as known to 
men, more gentle and gracious than the best among men, forever so, and 
infinitely so, and art the praise and the glory of those around about thee, 
who, purged from life and living, have ascended and wear spotless robes and 
do chant their love and their joy unceasingly. 

Yet grand as thou art, the least child may come to thee, the most neg- 
lected, the poorest, the most ignorant among men, the wickedest,—may all 
come to thee freely and be received with smiles of encouragement; for who- 
soever will forsake his evil hath thee on his side. We rejoice that thus thou 
art adapting thyself to this world which thou hast created, and that its in- 
finite woes and troubles find thee infinite in compassion, long-suffering and 
gracious: slow to anger, quick to peace and forgiveness. Now, we pray thee 
that the goodness of God may lead every one of us to repentance, and that 
we may not calculate basely upon thy graciousness. Give to us Christ-like 
mindedness, who suffered for others rather than make others suffer, who came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, who came not to be a master but 
laid himself in the form of a servant and humbled himself unto death, even 
the death of the cross. How much have we disputed, dear Master, of thy 
thoughts and principles and judgments and beliefs, how little have we 
esteemed thy conduct, how much have we spoken of our believings, how 
little have we cared for what we are in all the shades of our inward life, in 
our conduct and method and relations. Forgive our pride, we have had 
much of it; forgive our vanity, we have been exceedingly weakened by it; 
forgive our selfishness, it hath been on every side where love should 
have been irradiating. Grant, we beseech of thee, that we may be redeemed 
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from the power of evil thoughts and affections. Check all that is base in us 
and forgive the past. We beseech of thee that thou wilt make us as little 
children. For evermore may we seek thine eye and know whether it loves 
and approves us. So, walking in the peace of God and in the mind of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, may we go serenely to that perfect peace which thou 
givest to those who trust thee. Our life ‘is hastening, our days are num- 
bered. What we have got to do, we must do with our might; the night is 
coming in which no man can labor. Inspire us with sacred wisdom, and 
grant that we may fill up our hearts as vases of precious ointment and that 
they may be broken upon thine heart day by day, emptying and yet forever 
full. 

We pray, O Lord our God, that thou wouldst grant that the knowledge 
of truth, as it is in Christ Jesus, may spread from church to church to exalt 
thee and to make thy power greater for good. May it fill the hearts of thy 
ministering servants, that they may preach a bolder and a nobler gospel of 
love. May it go forth into all our land, into all our institutions and laws, 
and into procedures of every kind among men. May the spirit of God incar- 
nate itself in human life and in human action. We pray for lands lying in 
darkness, to whom comes no light with the revolving sunlight, forever night. 
Will the Lord fulfill his promises and send forth the gospel and the ministra- 
tions thereof, and bring men from ignorance to knowiedge and from knowl- 
edge to virtue, and from virtue to true piety, and may this whole earth arise 
at last and in one voice, with one heart give forth praises for the redemption 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We pray that thou wilt bless every one of us according to his special and 
personal needs. To those that need patience, give patience; to those that 
need courage, minister courage; to those that are faint-hearted, grant, we 
pray thee, firmness and trust; to those that are in perpetual fear, give to 
them that shield which fear cannot pierce even with its most fiery darts. To 
those that are bearing burdens, give strength and patience. To those that 
sit in the region of the shadow of death, who call and no voice answers, 
whose hearts do ache, whose trouble is as a brooding night that has no morn- 
ing—will the Lord be near to them all. Be thou their light, and give to 
them in all their trouble the secret ministrations of the Holy Ghost. We 
pray that all, in every condition of peril and under all circumstances of life, 
may find thee a very present help in time of trouble. 

Here us, in these our petitions, and vouchsafe graciously an answer 
through the love of the Lord Jesus our Saviour, to whom with the Father 
and the Spirit shall be praises evermore. Amen. 
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THE HEROIC IN RELIGION. 


“ Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try 
you, as though some strange thing happened unto you: But rejoice, inas- 
much as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings; that when his glory shall be 
revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding joy.”—1 Peter iy: 12, 13. 


If you read the Beatitudes you will think the treasures of 
the kingdom of heaven are such as have never been found 
in princes’ coffers nor in rich men’s possession. Blessings 
on sorrow, on poverty, on persecution; these are the pearls. 
And if you read the writings of the men that had caught 
the spirit of Christ, you will see that all of them have this 
strange, apparent contradiction:—the self-denial and bur- 
densomeness of a Christian life; its joyfulness and triumph. 

If these elements had been kept separate we might not 
marvel; as some men do not marvel, for they say that joy 
is to be hereafter, and the pain here; and that every im- 
pulse of nature is to be suppressed, and the blossom and 
the fruit plucked from every vine of experience, and that 
we are to wait for joy in the other life, which will be in 
proportion to our suffering in this life. 

But this is no testimony of the word of God. It is a 
fruit of a perverse philosophy. For Christ himself was 
said to have endured the cross and despised the shame, 
for the joy that was set before him. It was a present 
joy, though derived from anticipated causes. And all the 
way through, the apostles rejoice, and Paul especially, in 
their “infirmities,” which is the strangest joy that ever 
befel this world until the full advent of Christ Jesus. 


Sunpay Morninc, October 12, 1884. Lesson, 2 Cor. xii: Hymns (Plymouth Col- 
lection): Nos. 40, 644, 837- 21 
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The New Testament can never be understood by gram- 
mar and lexicon. They’are “way down,’—necessary— 
just as the alphabet is to philosophy or literature; but a 
man might know the alphabet perfectly, and know noth- 
- ing of the prodigal fruit of literature. The New Testa- 
ment is a book of experiences. It is a living book, not 
only because it brings to bear a living force, but because 
it is the product of living souls. The things that are 
found out have been found out by inside experiences. It 
is not a history, except in a casual way, as in the book of 
Acts or in the references made by the apostles to their 
presence and experience among the churches. The main 
matter of the New Testament is the experience of strug- 
gling souls working their way up from coarse, low life to 
purer, high, spiritual life. 

It is a book of convalescence. It is a book of the con- 
flict of the soul with its own self and with its surround- 
ings. It glows with truths which can but feebly be under- 
stood except by like experiences. One reason why men 
say the Bible is always new to them is because they are 
always new to themselves, and as they come to one and 
another step of experience, it throws light on words that 
before had no meaning to them. 

Taken together, as it were, with a bird’s-eye view, the 
teachings of the New Testament, however much they may 
contain of external history, cluster around the soul’s 
awakening and conflicts. It is an irregular, half-experi- 
enced history of the unfolding of our spiritual nature, 
hindered within and without, and the results of its victory 
as partly disclosed in life. 

Other religions may have had some merits, as they have. 
Only Christianity—which is the full development of Juda- 
ism, the blossom and fruit of which the Old Testament is 
the root and leaf—only Christianity makes conduct a 
mere showing of that which has gone on within the man’s 
own soul, It is a material presentation outwardly of that 
which has been a spiritual fact inwardly. For you are 
told the kingdom of God is within you. The kingdom of 
heaven is not meat and drink—that is, sacrificial worship 
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—but righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
The New Testament reveals the fact of another life, and 
makes this life an auxiliary, an education for it. There is 
an immense advantage. Later Judaism had found out 
that fact. Earlier Judaism had not. Say what you please 
about it, the doctrine of immortality was not known until 
after the return from the Babylonish captivity of the 
tribes of Judah and adjacent tribes. But the New Testa- 
ment brings not only into conspicuity, but makes funda- 
mental, that this life is merely a preparation for another 
and higher one. It brings God also back from the dis- 
tance at which other religions have placed him, and makes 
him ever-present,.and a force universal, continually acting 
on human conscience as he is continually acting upon the 
material globe, an arousing and stimulating influence and 
factor in life. 

Almost all heathen philosophies, and half of the Christian 
ones, represent God as an inventor of all this world and 
its economy, and having done it, going back, as it were, 
and sitting in his own apartment and seeing how the ma- 
chine works. He is something outside of it himself, just 
as much as a man is outside of the engine he invents or 
runs. So the idea of God is that he is apart from the 
world or its affairs, inspecting them, registering them, and 
by-and-by, condemning or rewarding. Now, on the other 
hand, the New Testament represents God as universally 
present. He is everywhere; he is wherever mankind are; 
he is wherever the great material forces are, not to say 
that he is himself the very cause of such force; he is ubi- 
quitous, ever present, never sitting apart from human life 
and society; in it; a part of it; working out in every one 
of us to do of his will; the pervasive and universal influ- 
ence that is tending to elevate the whole economy, step by 
step, onward and upward; that is the doctrine of the 


New Testament. ; 
To represent God as anything else than this universal 


informing and stimulating presence; to look merely upon 
natural causes, as they are called, is as wild, according to 
the teaching of the New Testament, as it would be for the 
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agricultural philosopher to talk about rocks and soils, and 
plants and seeds, and rains and colds, as the cause of all 
development in agriculture, leaving out the solar influence, 
which, after all, is the one grand stimulus of the whole. 
And God is the motive power of this whole universe; of 
the earth outwardly, and of man inwardly; and therein 
Christianity is distinguished from every other form of re- 
ligion. 

Then, thirdly, the New Testament recounts the great fact 
of the awakening of men from an easy life; a life floating 
down a stream of self-indulgence, to a new life; to new 
ideals, that is, and new endeavors; to an attempt, in short, 
to regulate their life by the will of God rather than by the 
will of their own selves. That is the doctrine of the New 
Testament, and while it has been expressed in mechanical 
ways, and while there have been clustered around about it 
outward and clumsy experiences, as though they were part 
and parcel of the whole thing,—in its simplicity it is nothing 
but this; that men do, multitudes of them (and all men 
are susceptible of the same experience) come to a point of 
time where they discern a better way of life in consonance 
with the will of God, and they turn off from the old track 
and begin to live in that way. That is called Conversion. 

But conversion is a thing of successive changes. When 
a coarse or brutal man, that has set at naught all the laws 
of morality, is made ashamed of it or afraid of it, and has 
made up his mind that he will stop all these excesses, car- 
nal and physical, and attempt to live a clean and decent 
life, why, that man is converted. He is converted to 
morality, that is all. It is a beginning. But when, by and 
by, he finds that mere negative qualities, the not swearing, 
the not fighting, the not drinking,—when the mere nega- 
tive begins to bud and to bring forth leaves, he feels that 
that isn't enough; he must begin to be more genial, he 
must have some social life, he must have good fellowship, 
he must undertake to do something for those round about 
him and conform to the best instincts of society—why, then 
he is converted again, and he is converted one step higher 
than he was before. And when, by and by, he finds that it 
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is not only necessary and proper that he should have a 
social life pure and inspiring, but that he must somehow 
or other take in the higher ideas of spiritual life; when he 
gets a twilight conception that he must worship God, and 
he says he will, meaning by this phrase that he will go to 
church Sunday, he means to read his Bible, he means to 
pray a little, and somehow or other, like a man in a fog, 
he means to find his way—why, then he is converted againa 
third time, to a higher level yet. And every successive step 
of change in this way is a conversion towards a higher ideal, 
and the attempt to conform all the man’s life to that 
higher ideal. At last there comes a clearer light, and he 
begins to see that he was in sin; that he is a physical 
creature allied to the whole animal creation, and God calls 
upon him to go through those steps of development until 
at last he becomes a pure, spiritual creature, that when the 
body drops he may rise into a higher state and superior 
condition of life; and he is converted a fourth time, and 
this time to the highest, although there are a great many 
departments of experience on that higher level. 

The Christian life, therefore, as it is represented in the 
New Testament, is an education. It gives the wrestlings, 
the struggles, the defeats, the victories, the modifications, 
of the inward life; its conflicts with animal passions, with 
external influence, its sorrows, its final triumph into peace 
and joy; that is the New Testament. 

Men think it has a doctrine of God. So it has, incident- 
ally. It unfolds a great and moral government of God, 
they say. Yes, incidentally it does. But the real philoso- 
phy of the New Testament is, first, that it is the account, 
from the experimental standpoint of men, of the develop- 
ment of the human soul from its lowest animal condition 
up, through social, civic, intellectual elements to the thor- 
oughly spiritual elements, and to the highest form of those. 
It is the evolution of the human soul. And in that regard 
it is a regular sequence. It is like nature itself. You can- 
not find’ a science of botany, but you can find plants every- 
where and make your own science. You cannot find any 
truths of geology, but materials, and the human reason 
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collects and arranges them, and it becomes science. So 
with astronomy and other sciences; and the New Testa- 
ment is just like that. It gives the unfolding sequences of 
men, women and others, and the theologians collect them 
and form ascience. Theology is the science of God and 
moral government, and it depends in each age upon how 
much the men of that age know about morality, spiritual 
government, and, above all, human nature. The philoso- 
phy of the human soul and the theology of an age may be 
better for that age than everything that preceded it, and 
an occasion of great gratitude. But at a later period, when 
thereis a much larger conception of every one of these great 
themes, a new theology has to appear; not to destroy the 
old theology, but to reproduce it ina higher and better 
form. So theology itself has to be converted, and to bear 
a good many conversions. 

It is in this view that the seeming discrepancies of the 
New Testament are reconciled; by the processes not of 
reasoning but of experience. The thing that seems to be 
false, to the person that has had the experience of it, is 
eminently true. The fact is, the most precious things in 
human life will not bear scientific investigation. They are 
too subtile. No words can express them, and no philosophy 
has ever been born that can formulate them. Not your 
rough life in contact with things, but that fine interior life in 
which imaginations and fancies, emotions, whether sublime 
or trite and common—loves, repulsions, tastes, all the ten 
thousand changes that are going on in this most facile of 
all things on earth, the human soul—these are things that 
no language ever framed could interpret. Language, first, 
is the instrument of our physical life, then a little further 
on the life of the ideas; but there never was any language 
invented yet to tell the whole of what a soul was thinking 
or feeling. That comes in the other life. 

The New Testament simply says we are all dead. Dead? 
Yes. Not on the plane of fact, nor of matter, but dead in 
this regard: that the moral guide which God has given to 
us, the moral sense, does not act. It is as much as to say 
that the man who is not acting according to the rules of 
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conscience is nota man. He is dead, morally; and that is 
the state which all men are born into. They are not born 
into it because there has been transmitted an ichor called 
sin, which runs in the veins all the way down from the 
beginning to the end; that is a hash and a re-hash of the 
most superlatively diabolical notion that ever existed. 
Men are born in the economy of God into this life at zero. 
They have to find out everything by the unfolding of their 
nature and by the development of all their faculties. And 
the higher faculties, usually, come theelatest and last. 
When a man has developed his physical faculties and his 
lower social faculties, and has not developed that great 
principle, sensitive and universal, of right and wrong, the 
one to be avoided and the other to be followed—in that 
regard the man is dead. And that is the highest part of 
the man—it is where the real manhood is. So that he is 
without the qualifications that make a man. 

Many men are dead? Yes. And they are not the less 
dead because they call themselves Christians. You shall 
see in plantations of trees a fastigiate Lombardy poplar, 
the center and top of which is dry and dead, while the lower 
branches are green and living. It is an emblem of thou- 
sands of men that are alive down near the ground, but 
dead at the top. And this is the condition which the New 
Testament says men are born into in this world. Then, 
quickened by the Holy Spirit, they are aroused to life; that 
is, to a perception that they ought to live by the impulse 
of a higher ideal than that of the body or of society. It is 
a revelation to them that they have some relation to God, 
and he has some claim on them. It is a shadowy idea; it 
is oftentimes an idea that does not take on any theologi- 
cal form whatever; or it may, according to whether a man 
has been inside or outside the catechism. But men come 
to life the moment they begin to have a conception of a 
manhood so much higher than their lower faculties that 
they have got to revolutionize their life, and this comes to 
the human soul by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

It is said to have been special, in the former teachings, 
—the bovhood teachings of our time: that whom God elects 
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he calls with irresistible and effectual calling. But I teach 
that the Holy Spirit is the atmosphere of God, floating in 
and over and around every human being, and that where- 
ever a man wakes up under that stimulus and recognizes it 
he begins to feel the call of God; and where he does not he 
is not any the less called, but it is a call that has no effect 
whatever. But every man everywhere, at home and 
abroad, pagan, heathen, Christian, is under this stimulat- 
ing, vivific influence of the divine presence, diffused every- 
where, in antiquity and in modern days; and they that are 
sensitive to it begin to act under it, and they that are not 
sensitive to it sin away and continue as they were. 

Now in this progress—men being everywhere dead to 
spiritual things, then revived and beginning to perceive 
them and being vivified by the Holy Ghost, and attempt- 
ing to live a life conformable to this higher ideal which is 
taught—such a life enters at once into that sphere of self- 
denial which belongs to all progress in human life. 

When the child goes out from his father’s house into a 
school, he goes out into self-denial. His mother has pet- 
ted him. The schoolmaster does not. Every single 
step of development and of progress and training of mind- 
habits and of mind-knowledge, is up hill. But nobody 
says anything against that; that is not an argument . 
against refinement or scholarship. Yet it is part and: 
parcel of the same law that all moral self-denialis. Every 
attempt to rise from a lower plane to a higher, is a birth- 
pain. We come into life with cry and suffering, and we 
go through life, from every stage, born again to a higher, 
with additional birth-pains and crying. The law of un- 
folding is the law of self-denial. That is, the under part 
of a man’s self has to give way to let in the upper part 
of himself. 

But self-denial has two elements in it; the one of pain, 
and the other of victory. 

The boy’s tug and torture of arithmetic are to the engi- 
neer or the astronomer all long ago forgotten. He thinks 
figures and measurements and proportions. They have be- 
come fim, not fis. This is the law of unfolding in education 
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everywhere, and we have to obey the same law in unfold- 
ing in spiritual things. That is the essence cf all that there 
is in the New Testament on the subject of self-denial. 

A great many persons have supposed religion to bea 
gloomy thing, in which a man was to earn, by so much 
suffering here, an equivalent of joy hereafter. If he only 
bear his lot here and deny himself, and that, too, every day, 
with pains and heartaches, why, it would all be kept an 
account of, and over against it would be so much glory 
and so much peace and so much triumph hereafter. What a 
heathen philosophy that is! As if crosses could be weighed 
out by scales as sugar and coffee can; as if, over against 
so much suffering,.one should have so much equivalent 
and artificial and imposed joy! This world is a great 
school, and the laws which regulate the whole world in 
every other development regulate it also in religion. We 
unfold by pain and come to the realm where the pain 
ceases, because we are victors in that matter; and then, 
and therefore, comes the pleasure, unmeasured,—often 
immeasurable. 

When men, therefore, look upon religion as’on the. whole 
a gloomy thing, a dungeon, the cutting off of all buoyancy 
and all imagination, all that natural spring and liberty 
which a manly nature and one of good parentage feels, and 
when men say, “O, I hope that before I die I shall get 
religion; but Iam in good health now and I am going to 
have a good time what a mistake! Religion is deny- 
ing the animal in order that we may come to the pure, 
the social and the intellectual, the spiritual. You give up 
nothing but that whichis bad. Even if youhave to give up 
some things that are good it is because, for the time being, 
they are not good for you. A man, seeing a shipwreck 
impending, and having gold with him, all he has in the 
world, has tucked it away in a belt, and apprehending 
that he may go overboard pretty soon, he buckles it round 
him. The moment he goes. into the ocean he goes deeper 
than he meant to, and after ineffectual attempts he finds 
he cannot float, and he says, “Something has got to be 
given up;” so he unbuckles the belt and throws the gold 
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out, and comes to the surface and lives. There are a great 


many things that men have to give up in this life in strug- 
gling upward to come to a permanent victory and a higher 
range than that in which they had been accustomed to 
live; something has to be unbuckled; many of them things 
that intrinsically are not bad, but are bad for him or bad 
in the circumstances in which his life is unfolding. Self- 
denial was never more misunderstood than when treated 
- as not being the law of education; and unfolding has never 
been understood fully, as it reveals itself in the New Testa- 
ment in successive experiences of men seeking God and 
immortality. This reality and reason of pain and cross- 
bearing is revealed in the New Testament. It has not been 
exactly understood in days gone by, but is better under- 
stood now, and approves itself to your reason and your 
judgment as a thing not only right but beautiful. 

Christianity, therefore, involves a present element of 
pain, but a permanent gain of pleasure and of peace in 
those who do not fight indecisive battles. Wherever any- 
thing is, by conflict, to be overcome, if you overcome it 
effectually and gain a permanent ascendancy, instead of a 
pain it becomes a source of pleasure to you. 

Now, there is a stage higher than this, still less under- 
stood philosophically. I have said that the element of 
pain was organic, and that we are in a problem in which 
material being and the animal are gradually developed into” 
social being and into spiritual being; that in this world 
man comes under the law of self-denial—which merely 
means taking a higher standard and obliging everything 
to conform to it, re-establishing a position with a higher 
ideal; and that, when this has been done, the future ex- 
perience of self-denial should be joy and pleasure. But, 
it is so with comparatively few, and that is because men do 
not come clear up to their birth-right. They do not under- 
stand their privilege and duty. 

But there is a stage even higher than this, and it is for the 
illustration of that thought, that I have selected to-day’s 
passage. There is, at last, an element which transfused the 
life of Christ, and which ought to come to us, namely, the 
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herotc element. It is the nature of our highest feelings in 
their grandest moods to rejoice in suffering. Suffering in 
itself, belongs to a lower mood. It is, in part, also a physical 
thing. When we are suffering, on being aroused by some 
great fear, orstill more, by some great joy, we forget every 
pain. Even the body itself responds to a sort of premon- 
itary symptom of that which takes its full form only in the 
development of the soul of man. In human life we have 
illustrious instances, familiar enough to every one, that 
there are certain great States of mind in which men rejoice 
to suffer and do it cheerfully. Men are willing to bear and 
do suffer with joy for their children and for their friends. 
When great events fill the horizon with mists or storms and 
arouse whole nations in civil wars or revolutions, men give 
up their persons, they give up their children, their property, 
their life itself, and with the inspiration of heroic gladness 
and exaltation of the nobler faculties they put down the 
vulgar and the selfish faculties for the time. We have 
ourselves gone through such a trance, as it were. When 
our flag was humbled, the impulse of patriotism, without 
reasoning, without metes or bounds, went like an electric 
flash through the land, and men counted nothing dear to 
them but the unity and the safety of their country. Among 
the more tenacious and the higher, it ran through the whole 
great conflict, and they suffered pain and penalties and 
loss both of the pocket and of the heart with great cheer- 
fulness and great gladness. These were some experiences 
that were heroic, and are to this day. Do you suppose that 
when Washington, who had given so much of his life, and 
had seen and felt so much suffering for his country, retired 
at last in peace, beyond the scoffs and ignominies of polit- 
ical helots, and stood disembarrassed,—do you suppose 
that Washington looked upon all he had gone through and 
suffered, except with joy, with a certain happiness that he 
had been able to act such a part? Do you suppose that, 
when the exile of Hungary looks back upon his life from 
the fields of Italy where he now spends his years, he | 
sorrows for the loss of place, of home, of honors and of 
property? Do you not suppose that he feels he is a victor 
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were men who went through pain and peril in the great 
war—men on both sides—convinced that they were suffer- 
ing for their country? Do you not suppose that when 
those living look back upon their life, the one thing that 
inspires them is that they were enabled to give up every- 
thing for what they thought to be God’s cause? Do you 
suppose that Jackson was not sincere? He was heroic, 
though mistaken. Do you suppose that Lee was not 
sustained by a sense of the mighty right of his cause, 
just as much as Grant, just as really as Sherman, as 
Sheridan, as Thomas? On both sides men who thought 
that they were right and that they were fighting for 
their country, gave up peace, property and everything, and 
camped night and day, and underwent every form of en- 
durance for a great principle that had no visible appear- 
ance tothem. They carried it out at all risks and pains, 
and perils in the fight, but there was something in the 
human bosom that gave joy to them. When a man is con- 
sciously right with God and consciously doing the thing 
that is for the good of his fellow-men, obioquy, slander and 
persecution of every kind do not hurt him: His enemies 
know nothing about the royal soul that is living for God 
and for his times—soaring over all these things as the eagle 
sails and sees the insignificant fowler below lifting his 
helpless gun and firing at him, and does not beat his wings 
one single particle faster, nor rise any higher, but sails on. 

There are thousands and thousands of men that went 
to the stake and were burned rather than lie in slumber- 
ous beds. Men that have suffered exile and have wan- 
dered in desolate places, clothed in goat-skins and sheep- 
skins, and were sawn asunder or were slain with the sword, 
or were destitute, afflicted and tormented, of whom the 
world was not worthy—these men have lived near to God, 
and are conscious that their whole life has been a sacrifice 
for the good of their fellow men. There is heroism that 
. lifts a man full of self-denial for others, above the touch of 
sorrow and suffering, and enables him to rejoice at times 
with joy unspeakable, 
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Now we understand the meaning. “ Beloved, think it 
not strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try you, 
as if some strange thing happened unto you; but rejoice, 
inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings, that 
when his glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad also 
with exceeding joy.’’ It is the certainty that we are with 
Christ. Itis the certainty that we are suffering for the 
sake of the welfare of those that are dear to him. It is 
the certainty of heaven and our own immortality there. 
It is the certainty that whatever may be the mistakes or 
disproportions of our life and actions, the eye of him who 
quickened us and called us from darkness to light will 
behold that we are on a high plane of Christian experi- 
ence, giving our life for men as he gave his life for us. 

This is the top of a true experience. It is not that a 
person being naturally full of taste goes to church and 
enjoys an intellectual treat in the sermon. It is something 
far higher and deeper than that. Have you been called 
from a life of selfishness to a life of benevolence? Are 
you going through the unfolding series with a higher 
ideal and a rigorous obliging of everything to conform 
to that? Is there that daily struggle going on with 
here a victory, and there another- victory higher up, until 
you come to that luminous: plain where, by night, all 
God’s stars interpret themselves to you, and by day the sun 
of righteousness; where you can say, ‘I count it all joy when 
I fall into temptation’? That is Christian experience that 
means something. It is an experience that multitudes 
have, and have had; it is what we call resignation to our lot 
on the part of those broken down in health or property, or 
gone into obscurity from publicity. For all that struggle 
in life there is the shining of the sun of righteousness upon 
the back of the storms of life, and the bow spans them. 

But there is another view of it. I do not want anybody 
in this congregation as a church member to count how 
many there are. Young mén and maidens, I do not call 
you that you may be simply the members of this church. 
I do not call you to join to save your soul from eternal dam- 
nation. I call you on no such low and beggarly ground. 
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Look at yourself as a seed to be unfolded; do you want to 
be planted? A seed sprouted, do you want to be trained and 
become fruitful? Are you willing to feel the gardener’s 
knife in order to bring forth more fruit in honor of your 
master? I call you to a life of heroic unfolding, and in 
that great experiment that is going on with multitudes and 
multitudes, are you willing to enter that great school of 
God’s providence, that by and by you may be found 
worthy to enter into the spirit world, and not be unac- 
quainted with its moods and its language? I call you to 
them and to a new life, to higher and higher unfoldings, 
and finally to great and heroic experiences that enable you 
to take a place with all the great souls of this world in all 
time past, or may be now in the flesh, who rejoice that 
they gave their life in every form for others, over whom 

pain ceased to have dominion, and to whom sorrow was 
but as a cloud that the sun beautifies in the heavens. I call 
you to that heroic life, and not to any miserable sectarian 
and narrow life. You have had given to you the noblest 
parts and faculties. They have been obscured and 
bound by the predominance in you of your lower animal 
nature. I call you out of death into life, and from your 
lower self into your higher self, and into that still higher 
where you shall see God and be in communion with him. 

I call you unto that life which was led by those who have 
gone before you in the heroic struggle for purity and for 
the grandeur of moral excellence. I call you unto that 
life that makes you allied to the spirits of just men made’ 
perfect in heaven. I call you to that life which is demon- 
strated in Jesus Christ who, for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down at the right hand of God. This Christian life, oh, 

how before it the world flutters and flies away, how poor 
are the rewards of wealth compared with it, even though 

they have some advantages in them! How is your portion 
made? Will you take the world and its riches and its 
honors, or will you take yourself, glorified by the power of 
Christ and made into the sonship of God? Will you take 
your immortality and your glory in heaven? © 
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I think I behold death as I look upon the orchards. 
Showers of blossoms I see all wavering in the air and fall- 
ing to the ground. I trace them up. There was no fruit 
under this blossom and it fell. Here there was one, and 
the fruit afterwards swelled. Those that cannot show 
developing fruit flutter and fall and go out like the leaves 
of the orchard. But there are those that are enough de- 
veloped, that have risen high enough in this great school 
of unfolding, to Be transplanted and be tried again. I be- 
hold others that have been so vivified and lifted up by the 
eternal spirit of God, and have been made so like him 
that quicker than the birds find their summer homes, 
quicker than the arrow finds its target, quicker than the 
electric current itself, they go,a moment here—a breath 
—a cessation—and heaven! They are the children of God 
and are prepared to see him and to know him even as they 
are known by him.. 

To this high calling, I beseech you to come, every one 
of you. Every one of you may come by a different path 
and all with different experiences or different degrees of 
speed, but every one of you may come. There is no limi- 
tation of grace, there is no limitation of God’s desire, 
there is no limitation in the influences and instruments 
that are prepared for this culture of your soul. Rise out 
of selfishness and earthiness, and come into the commu- 
nion of holy men of old, and the spirits of God’s ransomed 
in heaven. Come to God through Jesus Christ, come; 
and when you know God you will be like him. Then for 
the first time you will know what you are, and then, too, for 
the first time you will come to yourself. All your life isa 
wandering after your better self, but then it shall be re- 
vealed to you if you come to the school of Christ. Here, 
at last, by the power of the spirit of God, led in an ascend- 
ing step from pain and self-denial to victory and joy, and 
finally a joy that you fell into infirmities and afflictions, 
you shall find yourself under the smile and benediction 
of your Father which is in heaven. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We adore thee our God, even in the feebleness witf8which we understand, 
and in the ignorance and the low estate in which we are. If we do not dis- 
cern thee in full orb, we do discern the light which is shed forth from thee. 
We know something of thy nature, and we know thy works,—what thine . 
hands have done in the heavens and upon the earth, and what thou hast 
done among the nations of the earth. We see the planting and the growing 
of thy cause ‘and kingdom in this world. We behold interpreted into the 
form of a man what is the nature of our God in all purity, truth and equity, in all 
sympathy and love. We behold in Jesus Christ that which thou art in thine 
own nature and in thine infinite sphere, and we rejoice in the glory of our 
God. Give to us ourselves a better life and a better disposition. Give to 
us those higher and heroic attainments in all that is generous and noble, 
whereby we shall come to a fuller understanding of thee. Our selfishness 
cannot interpret thee, nor any of those things which men in the flesh do 
glory in. Only that which is in us transcendent in purity and in love and 
in goodness can give to us any conception of what thou art in thy royalty. 
Make us therefore pure of heart that we may see God. 

O Lord, thou hast wakened in us a desire that thou shalt reign on earth 
as thou dost in heaven. We watch the slow progress and fulfillment of thy 
purposes therein. We cannot understand in the measures of time why thou 
art so slow and what is the wondrous unfolding of thy providence and of 
thy purposes. Our reason is baffled. But we are the children of a day and 
thou dwellest in eternity. We are so simple-minded that we do not easily 
understand complex things, even in our own lives. How can we follow the 
infinite from eternity to eternity? Grant unto us, therefore, that we may have 
faith and patience and judgment, affirmed and ratified, that the judge of all 
the earth cannot but do right, and that something wrong shall yet be rectified 
and all mystery cleared away by the bright shining knowledge of the future. 
Grant, then, that we may not walk in the night but in the day as the children 
of light, trusting more and more perfectly unto the consummation of all 
things, 

Be pleased to draw near to every one of thy servants in thy presence, and 
not with our wisdom of interpretation, but with the wisdom of thy love, 
grant unto every one of them the joy or the sorrow, the release or the bond- 
age, the lightness of feet and of heart, or the heavy burdens which they 
need. Thou art the teacher, the schoolmaster, and we pray that thou wilt 
bring forth in all thy scholars the peaceable fruits of righteousness. If it be 
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needful that they should be chastised, we thank thee that thy love lingers 
not, but that thou wilt chasten every son whom thou receivest. May we be 
patient, and may we be not merely resigned but cheerful, yielding up 
everything to thee and saying, Thy will be done in us, the will of the Lord 
be done. Teach us how to accept all the fates and facts of life, and rejoic- 
ing in thee know that they are prophecies of something better. We pray 
that thus we may be able to be poor or to be rich, to be weak or to be 
strong, to be obscure or to be known of all men. In every estate wherein 
we are, may we learn the lesson that in reality we are the sons of God, and 
that where he places us is our best place; and there may we stand to make 
manifest the grace-which is required in every case. As there is but a hand’s 
breadth between living and dying, may we not count the things of this life 
as they are in this life, but evermore as they shall seem to us when we stand 
in thy presence in the heavenly land. 

We pray that there may be many that shall see the better way and hear 
the call to nobleness, that there may be many who shall feel what the love 
of God is, as it has been made manifest in Jesus Christ to the poor and 
needy and helpless, and may be drawn by thy love to that culture of them- 
selves which shail bring forth perfect love. 

Deliver all those that are tempted. Lift up those that are fallen. Bring 
light to those who sit in darkness. Open the prison doors to those that are 
in bondage. Be thou the deliverer, and may we hear the voices of those 
released at last chanting thy praise as the Captain of their salvation, the re- 
deemer of their souls. 

We pray that thy blessing rest upon all who shall set forth thy truth this 
day. May it be done in simplicity and with the power of God from on high. 
We pray, O God! that thou wilt grant that all thy churches may be devout, 
and walk with ascending steps in the way of Christian life throughout this 
great city. Strengthen the hands and the hearts of those who seek to purify 
its morals. May they not be weary in well doing, and in due season they 
shall reap if they faint not. 

May thy cause and thy kingdom prevail throughout all this land. Grant 
not only the blessing that we ask for ourselves, but upon lands adjacent and 
upon all the nations across the sea. Purge out superstition and ignorance, 
and bring in knowledge and the service of man by man. May all the nations 
learn at last to love God and to love their fellow-men, and wars cease and 
all cruelties, and the kingdom of God, shining brightly, appear upon the 
earth. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. Amen. 
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RELIGIOUS GROWTH. 


““Another parable spake he unto them: The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal till the 
whole was leavened.’’—Matt. xiii: 33. 


A parable may be said to be the portrait of a moral 
truth. A man’s portrait is not made up of himself, but of 
paint; yet it resembles him. A parable is not itself a 
direct enunciation of a moral truth, but it is such a story, 
such a history, such a little novelette constructed as that it 
resembles and brings to the comprehension of men this 
subtle moral truth. As a portrait has a good deal in it 
besides the head and face; as it has drapery, that is not the 
man; as it has a background that serves to bring out the 
portrait; as it is enframed; all these accessories aiding, 
although they are not the head itself; so there are in 
the moral truth that is enclosed in the parable a good 
many auxiliaries that are necessary for the portraiture— 
for the artistic effect, if one may so say; and these acces- 
sories are never to be run out extremely, as if they were 
absolute truth. We cannot take, literally, that great para- 
ble of the Judgment of the Nations, when the Son of Man 
shall come in all his Father’s glory and holy angels with 
him, and he shall sit upon the throne of his glory, and 
before him all nations shall be gathered, and he shall 
divide them as a shepherd, his goats from the sheep and sp 
on, and then the interlocutory conversation. To take any 
one of these elements and follow it out as if it were a 
literal truth would be insanity; and there ought to be an 
insane asylum among theologians and preachers for such 
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- sort of work as has been done and is yet being done. 
These elements are necessary to complete the drama, but 
it is the soul or substance of the drama that is the truth, 
and not the auxiliaries and accessories. 

And the same question comes up to us that came up to 
the disciples: “Why do you talk to them in parables?” 
asked they. ‘Because, seeing they see not, hearing they 
hear not. To you it is given to understand the mystery of 
the kingdom of God; to them not, because their eyes are 
blinded, their ears are deaf, their hearts are gross.” 

Now, if you take this from the imperial side as the scho- 
lastic theologians have done, and understand that this is a 
part of God’s decree, that some men shall be blind in their 
eyes and deaf in their ears and gross in their hearts, and 
therefore they cavnot understand the truth, you will go the 
diameter of the earth amiss. What it means is very plain. 
Let an artist set forth the exquisite beauty of tones, tints, 
compositions and harmony to a gross, low-browed, brutal 
sort of a man—to him it is not given to see color; to him 
it is not given to understand artistic excellence. His heart 
is educated to beer and bread and beef, and dog fights and 
cock fights and horse races. To him it is not given to un- 
derstand these finer things. It is not given all through 
life, everywhere, and this is only the royal way of Christ in 
saying: “According to what men are, will be their under- 
standing of the things I teach.” But one thing is certain, 
a picture-parable comes through, not the reason directly, 
but only auxiliarily; it comes through the imagination. 
Everybody—child, man, pagan, Christian—every man on 
earth likes a picture in the shape of a story. And Christ 
threw his sermons into the shape of stories; imaginary 
ones, because the imagination would illuminate them, and 
the memory would hang them in the hall, and they would 
gradually unfold their meaning to men. 

And then, beside, there were very watchful heresiarchs, 
then and since; men with hounds’ noses, whose business in 
life is to track out something wrong in other folks. They 
were all around about Christ in multitudes, and this 
baffled them; these profound moral truths were enunci- 
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ated in these exquisite parables, and they could not go 
around and say: “Ah, do you hear what doctrine he pro- 
pounded?” So it was a skillful prudence by which he 
defended himself while he was teaching people through 
imagination the great moral truths of his nature. And 
parables have been perhaps as vital as any other part of 
the instruction of Christ throughout the whole of his 
ministry. 

The true religious life is called, in his language, the 
kingdom of heaven. We call it conversion; we call it edifi- 
cation, righteousness, sanctification, and all other names, 
Latin or Greek or English. Christ called it the kingdom 
of heaven, declaring, by the mouth of his servant: “The 
kingdom of heaven is within you.” And again, when Paul 
was preaching to the Jews, his countrymen: “The kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink [sacrificial service], but 
righteousness, right living, peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost—that is the kingdom of God.” That is what we 
term piety, that is what we term religion, as it regards the 
individual. Christ called it the kingdom of heaven. That 
is, it was the establishment of the religious life in man; 
and in regard to his cause at large in the world the church 
—that was the kingdom of God in its auxiliary forms, its 
perpetuity. 

The list of parables in this chapter is very great. They 
illustrate different sides of the production of the new life, 
the godly life, in the souls of men, and the incidents that 
attend the progress of that life. They are many, but all 
of them have a relation to this one thing, the beginning, 
on-going, and consummation of a religious life in the 
human heart. 

From these parables of the buried treasures in the field, 
the pearl of great price, the sower, and the numerous 
others, I have selected one; that is, the parable of the yeast: 
“The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal, till the 
whole was leavened.” Religion is never a fully-developed 
state at once. Religion never was born with anybody. 
It is a complex thing; it signifies the ordering and relative 
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power of the different faculties of a man’s nature. No 
body was ever born with ability to play on an organ; that 
has to be developed ; it is potential, but it is never actual. 
No man was ever a born fiddler. No man ever was born 
possessed of the art of painting. We are born without the 
art of language. We are born without the use of feet or 
hands; we are born with nothing but capabilities; poten- 
tial elements that have in them the power of unfolding and 
coming to something higher and higher. These are 
familiar truths. 

It is the same way with religion as it is with everything 
else. Nobody was ever born talking Greek, or talking at 
all; talking English, or talking at all; talking Latin, or 
talking at all. No man is born in the kingdom of God. He 
enters into it, as it is said in some cases. He fights and 
gets into the besieged city. According to other represen- 
tations, metaphoric, in Scripture, it begins in him. In one 
parable, just preceding this, it is a grain of mustard seed, 
the smallest of all seeds, and it is not anything but the 
elementary capability of becoming something. It is 
planted, it has gone out of sight, it dies in the ground. 
Only when it has thrown down its root and shot up its 
stem, then the weeping rains and the nursing suns bring 
it out more and more and more, with an unfolding, until 
by and by in its larger development the birds of the air 
lodge in its branches. That is the way the kingdom of 
God is developed in the human soul. And the yeast, small, 
is the beginning of the better way of human life in the 
soul of man. 

True religion begins silently, unobserved either by the 
subject of it or by those that look on from the outside. 
True religion is like the progress of light. The sun, that 
is the life of all things, sounds no trumpet and rings no 
bell before it. It comes not with outburst, but with a far- 
off twilight, shining brighter and brighter unto the pet- 
fect day. No sound of footsteps isthere. The engine of 
the world has no clank or sound. The coming is still, the 
march of the sun is silent. Its enormous energy is noise- 
less. It fights darkness, and pursues it round and round 
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the earth without clarion, without shout. This glorious 
architect of nature builds, as was said of Solomon’s 
Temple, without the sound of the hammer. And as the 
sun, so says the Word of God, is the religious man; the 
good man. _ He shines as a spark, he kindles as a tender 
flame. He grows brighter and stronger, and at last his 
light fills the whole house. And, as it is with yeast, with 
light, with vegetable growth, so are the beginnings of the 
spiritual life in the heart of man. 

Let us apply this now in some series of particulars. And 
first, the flour lies dead. It can’t help itself. It cannot 
organize itself. There is nothing in its nature by which it 
ever can make itself a loaf. It lies in the trough absolutely 
helpless. So, saith the Word of God otherwhere, by other 
figures, ‘‘ men are by nature dead in trespasses and in sins.” 
It has been put in theological form—this poetic and 
dramatic story—by scholastic theologians, who have 
taught that, since a man has no power of the will, he can’t 
do anything until God pleases to come to him with irre- 
sistible grace. There is just so much truth in this repre- 
sentation as leads the common people into a lie. For no- 
body lives that believes a lie.in its own garments. Itisa 
lie dressed as an angel of truth that always makes its way 
in the world. So, when theology says that a man can’t 
do anything to help himself, there is a truth in it, a truth 
that leads to falsity. It is true that the faculties of man 
are all of them ina state untrained, untaught; but they are 
not, in respect to religion, any different from what they are 
in respect to education in intelligence. No person living, 
without some exterior help, without books, without school- 
masters, without example, without the knowledge of this 
world, no person can unfold himself in any direction; and 
certainly not in the highest direction. For religion is the 
blossom of all other things. In art, the higher you go in 
steps of improvement, the more and more difficult it is. 
And so men say that there is always room at the top in 
society,—few there are that can work easily there. So in 
the human soul and experience, in regard to the higher 
forms of human life, namely, the blossoming forms of 
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spirituality, nature, in and of herself, has nothing that can 
develop that which grace is to develop. And as the three 
measures of meal are dependent upon yeast, and the 
moment they receive the yeast the flour begins to come to 
something that it could not come to without it; so Christ 
says, although applying a different figure, “Without me, 
or my equivalent, God the Father, or the Holy Spirit, the 
universal stimulator, the yeast of human life and of the 
world—without me ye can do nothing.” 

And so it is in the experience of men, that while they in 
their abstract faculties lie dormant and dead, they do re- 
ceive that stimulating influence of the Holy Spirit—all 
men, without any exception, the called and the uncalled, 
Jew and Gentile, and everywhere. As men, whether blind, 
have sunlight; whether deaf, have all around about them 
sounds, so all mankind have that stimulus of the divine 
soul that tends to carry them upward. It is the touch of 
God that makes a man generous in spite of selfishness; it 
is the touch of God in the soul that leads a man to aspira- 
tion who naturally would be sodden and contented in the 
lower forms of life. Whatever there is in life, in the ten- 
derness of it, in the magnanrmity of it, are all the product 
of the divine affluence that is working up the animal na- 
ture into the human, and the human up through all ranks 
and grades to that of sonship and angelhood. It is the 
yeast working in the dead flour that brings the flour to life 
and prepares it for the loaf, 

Religion never adds, then, as men have supposed—mis- 
led again by other parables and figures—religion never 
adds anything fundamental. Manis said to be born again. 
That-is true, and there be a great many teachers that rep- 
resent, and men that believe, that when the sudden change, 
called conversion passes over a man, God takes away his 
old and stony heart and gives him anew heart of flesh. 
Well, nobody ever had a stone heart. The moment a 
man’s heart begins to ossify, he is on his way to the sex- 
ton’s house. No stony heart can be taken away, and yet 
people have a vague idea that we are born with stone 
hearts, as a good many seem very nearly to have been, 
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and when conversion takes place, the old organ is taken 
out. There is a popular idea that when a man is con- 
verted he is very much like one of these old-fashioned 
long clocks; the wheels won’t do any good, and by and 
by, the man goes over to Tiffany and says: “What will 
you put a new set of clock works in here for?” “Two 
hundred and fifty dollars.” “Do it.” And so he gets up 
an exquisite set of works—such as I often long for, but 
don’t dare to buy—and puts it in the case, and now it be- 
gins to keep time. 

That is a very poor illustration of God’s way of work- 
ing in the human heart. He doesn’t take out any old 
wheels or any old springs. He doesn’t put in a new wheel 
or a new faculty of any kind. He regulates those that 
are there, and those that would not keep time he makes 
them keep time. They are the same springs, the same 
passions, the same nature, the same genius. After a man 
enters the spiritual kingdom, if he was a pragmatical and 
factual man he is a pragmatical and factual man still. If 
he was practical and unaspiring in temperament, that tem- 
perament goes with him still. If he is mirthful and hu- 
morous, that goes along with him, or ought to. If he was 
reflective, and lived by the exercise of his higher reason, 
those tendencies are maintained. 

Paul, when he wrote that most exquisite and pathetic of 
all his letters, Philippians, from the jail in Rome, was ex- 
actly the same Paul that he was when on his way to Da- 
mascus. Only, one side of his nature was up then, and 
the others under; now the other side was up, and the old, 
primitive nature under, He had been regulated. He 
had been cleaned. He had been put in order, the ob- 
structions taken out of the way. Whena man becomes a 
Christian man he simply undertakes to live by the top of 
his head; whereas, before he had been living by the bot- 
tom of it mostly, by his passions, by his appetites, by sel- 
fishness, by pride, by the love of praise, by avarice, by all 
those lower-toned qualities; they predominated, they over- 
ruled conscience, they overruled intelligence: for men 
know they are going wrong, and oftentimes mourn over it, 
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and wish they might go better, and mean to do it; never- 
theléss, the strength of the basilar man is so great that the 
better things are overruled. By and by, when the grace 
of God comes into that man’s heart, when he puts himself 
under such circumstances that the sun shines on him and 
warms him, it brings out a new man in him. 

When a man has been “taken” by a photographer, the 
picture comes out, you know, all nothing to anybody’s 
eye except the photographer’s. It has to be “ developed,” 
it is said. It has to be placed in the sun, so that it shall 
bring out the qualities that have been taken in darkness 
as a preparation for the light. And so men are developed. 
They are brought out, little by little, in the bright shining 
of the sun of righteousness. 

All those notions, therefore, which have gone through 
the community, a hard riding of the metaphorical expres- 
sion: “a man is born again,” “he is regenerate,” “he is a 
new man in Christ Jesus;”’ all these things are to be con- 
strued by our better intelligence, not by the medizval 
and scholastic notions of things. 

I remark once more, that religion, if these things are 
true, is not a gift. The divine influence is a gift. The 
sun is a gift to every flower that opens every morning. 
Night gives to it nothing but tears—dew; the sun gives to 
it light, color, perfume, growth; and the sun is a gift. But 
itis a gift that falls upon the foregoing organization of 
the flower. It does not givea blossom to the flower out of 
its red hand, but merely enables the flower to get the 
blossom out of itself. The potency of all vegetable or- 
ganization was in it, but the flower could not start it. 
Down comes the all-touching and all-nursing sun, and says: 
“Here! let me help you;” and he helps it, and then the 
flower blossoms; but if there had not been any foregoing 
organization it could not have done this. The sun shining 
on nothing leaves a desert, not a garden. Shining on 
something, it makes that which the something was organized 
to make, unless it be hindered. 

Religion, therefore, is not to be regarded, as it is by 
very many, as something made up, for which men pray, 
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and which shall, by and by, descend upon them and clothe 
them. I have heard men pray God to give them religion, 
praying God to give their sons religion, praying God to 
“Come down now!” this moment, and give men religion. 
One would think that God was a clothier, and had a store 
full of all sorts of garments, and that men were naked and 
shivering around, and all crying: “Oh, God, give me 
something, give me something, give me some clothes, give 
me some clothes,’—as if it was something all made up, 
measured and fitted, and God had nothing to do but take 
it off a hook and drop it down, and ue man catches it 
and puts it on. ‘ 

Now I would release you from the popular misapprehen- 
sion or error, but I do not do it so as to lead you to sup- 
pose that there are no such sudden sensations or changes; 
these may be genuine, yet the philosophy of them is not 
that there has been a total change in the works inside, but 
simply that when a man has been brought by his own will 
and intention to that moment in which he can open his 
soul to God and say, “I yield,” there is such a throb of 
joy often, and such a flash of experience often, that a man 
feels as if the old had been cleaned out. The man has 
been cleaned in heart; the old has been dragged out and 
buried, and the new has come in. All these are figures. 
But what is the reality of it, except that a man at last— 
well, a foot-ball boy, in the intensity of his zeal, puts his 
knee out of joint. Does he want a new knee? Not at all. 
Three or four physicians take hold of him by the top and 
bottom, and pull him, and, snap it goes into its place 
again. The boy says, “I’ve got my knee back again.” 
Why, he never lost it. It was dislocated. It is just as 
good as new, it is better, perhaps, if he has learned some 
wisdom from that trick, but everybody understands how 
it is. Men are dislocated all the way through. Conscience 
does not go with reason. It keeps bad company with fear. 
Affection runs down instead of running up. All the way 
through the man there is this great commonwealth of 
faculties, and they are in insubordination; they dethrone 
their lawful sovereign, Love, and his chief-justice, Con- 
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science, and they are acting from below. It is a dema- 
gogic mob; it is a kind of reckless disorganization all 
through the soul. When a man, therefore, has his soul 
renewed, when a man is brought under influences that 
enable him to act intelligently, conscientiously, hopefully 
and lovingly, he may well be said to have been born again, 
and to have been brought up from the dead. You may 
use as many illustrations as you please, but do not make a 
special argument of these illustrations as if you had got 
the pathology and physiology of the truth. , 
Religion is simply education. It is godly education. A 
man is a Christian when he undertakes to make Christ 
his schoolmaster. A boy is a scholar though he has not 
learned his ABC. He has gone to school, and is trying 
to learn. The boy is literary, just as soon as he begins to 
be able to read and to relish what he reads. He is not 
educated until he has got through the whole of his life. 
We turn out a great many people, falsely called educated, 
when they are only started. When we send our children 
to school, to the academy or to college, it is to teach them 
how to use themselves. Then comes life and their use of 
themselves. That is true and supreme education, not 
merely the beginnings of it. When a man comes to the 
hour in which he surrenders himself to his schoolmaster, 
Christ he is admitted into his school, and we call him a 
Christ-man, not because he is possessed of all the virtues 
of Christ, but simply because he is sitting at the feet of 
Christ to learn the new way of the new life. 
Again, a man who, having “got religion,” is contented, 
totally misapprehends the whole nature of religion. Men 
are never tired of repeating these dramatic experiences, 
when they wrestle with the devil, and go through dark- 
ness, and all at once everything is bright and glorious. 
I do not doubt it is so. That is the particular way in 
which certain emotive, imaginative natures are developed 
into a certain sort of experience, and they love dearly 
to tell it. But suppose the child of a holy woman 
and a holy father sits there. He has been brought 
up in the nurture and the admonition of the Lord, and he 
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has never had one of these astounding and dramatic ex- 
periences. He listens, appalled, astonished—and_ says: 
“Well, I can't say that I ever had such an experience. I 
would that I could be convicted of sin, but I cannot. At 
any rate, if that brother is a Christian, as he undoubtedly 
is, there is something wanting in me. There are some 
letters that fell out in spelling my name.” So he goes all 
his life long, timid and conscientious and shrinking, for 
fear he is not a Christian, because he has not had that 
shock of a dramatic conviction. Do you not love the Lord 
your God? “TI humbly hope I do.” AHumbly hope you do? 
When your little child comes running up to your knees, 
and you throw your arms enthusiastically about him and 
pick him up, your face shining like his, and I, standing-by, 
say, “Don’t you love that child ?’’—you say, “I humbly 
hope I do.” What man ever won a woman so? “I humbly 
hope, my dear, that I love you, though I have my fears and 
my doubts.” Now, do you love the Lord Jesus Christ? 
Do you love his purity, his kindness and his gentleness 
and his fidelity, and his love for you and for all men? “Yes, 
when I hear it all put together for me, I know I do; but I 
lose it, I cannot frame it for myself. When it is framed for 
me and lifted up before me, I love it.” Then you do love 
him, only your faith is as yet feeble. Provision, however, 
is made for babes in Christ as well as for stalwarts. 

Some men are out on a pleasure excursion in a boat, and 
it turns over. Some of them cling to the boat, and, as the 
water is rather shallow, some undertake to wade ashore 
through the mud and through the slime and the rushes 
that grow upon the border. Part of-them escape thus, 
and part clinging to the boat only getting wet. When 
they come together, those men that have been saved with- 
‘cut being soiled, and are being dried in the sun, see the 
other company come up, their hair all plastered with 
mud, hats smashed in, and their garments soiled and 
dragging with weeds and vegetables, all of them look- 
ing like scarecrows. These men shout out: “We are saved, 
we are saved!” The clean men, looking at them, say: 
‘Well, if you are saved we must be in the water yet; we 
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have not had any such experience as that.” Such a 
Statement answers itself. 

When a man begins a religious life, it is not a begin- 
ning of flash, of thunder, or of dramatic intensities. It 
is the simplest beginning in the world. Have you begun 
to learn how to lead a Christ-like life? That is the question, 
and the man that in his soul has given his purposes and 
his will to live according to the commandments of Christ 
as much as in him lies—that man has begun. If he has 
joyous sensations, so much the better, and if he has none 
they will come to him by and by. It is only children who 
plant tomatoes to-day and cry because they do not get any 
fruit to-morrow. It takes time to develop the stages of 
Christian experience. Instantaneity of conversion is im- 
portant in one respect, namely, bringing men to an instant 
decision. There are some elements in which all volitions 
are instantaneous, when they are ripe and when they come 
to an effective condition. But outside that, the notion 
that our states of mind, as to whether we are or are not in 
Christ Jesus, are to be determined on any scale of instan- 
taneity, is pernicious, false in philosophy, pernicious in 
effect. 

Let me bring it home to you a little more understand- 
ingly, as commercial men. A great many people think of 
religion just as men think of property. They have got an 
insurance policy on their life and on their property, and 
they go and put it away and say: “ There, that’s settled, 
that’s settled.””. A man has a million dollars of insurance. 
He says to himself: “So long as I see that the record of 
this is kept, there is nothing more to be done about it. It 
has no growth in it, but I have insured judiciously, and the 
thing is settled. It has got to be renewed, indeed, from 
year to year, but there is nothing more to be done.” There 
is no cultivation, no swelling. A thousand dollars does 
not become ten thousand dollars. An insurance policy of 
ten thousand dollars does not become a hundred thousand. 
It lies to-day just what it was when it started. A man has 
accumulated some property. He has title deeds. Well, 
now, these title deeds may include farms, but they do not 
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do away farming. They include buildings, whatever build- 
ings there may be, but they do not repair any buildings, 
they do not erect any. Men have property, they have title 
deeds, and they have bonds; they have mortgages. All 
these things are but mere securities against contingencies. 
There is no swell in them as there is in a seed, and there is 
no outcome of growth in them. Men think, when they are 
converted, that they have God’s promissory note, and that 
they can get to heaven with it, and that it is all settled. 
They say: ‘I have got that, and God won’t lie.” Yes, you 
may have that, but God has not got you, and that makes a 
great deal of difference. No man has any insurance except 
that which comes from the conscious presence of God in 
him, and that comes from the daily conscious communion 
of his riper and better nature with the all inspiring God. 
Any religious convictions that you have had, anything that 
you can take and put into a history and then put into your 
safe or lock up in a bank as a security—all these are mis- 
nomers and mistakes. True religion is to be known by 
what it is, and what it is doing to the dead flour in you 
and all around you. True religion, as God gives it, is 
veast. Real religion is forever growing, unfolding and 
.developing. 

I might here say, too, that the conversations of the 
prayer meeting-room and the conversion-room are often 
reproductions in a stereotyped form of a misconception in 
philosophy. Men say: “I have gota hope.” “Are youa 
Christian?” “Yes. Ten years ago I had a hope and I 
have got it yet.” That is as if a man, having made a loaf, 
should lay it by for the next five or ten years. It is mouldy 
now, and good for nothing; sour to start with and mouldy 
at the end. Moses forbade the children of Israel to gather 
manna for more than one day, except at the end of the 
week perpending the Sabbath. They were to gather their 
manna every morning fresh. So it is with the Christian, 
hope. It is to be a new hope every single day of a man’s 
life. Old hopes are but scarecrows; worthless things. It 
is the new hope that is vital. 

I remark once more that when a man reforms from a life 
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of known wickedness, he is not necessarily a Christian. 
When a man raises wheat, he has not got bread. Yet that 
is quite indispensable to the getting of bread. When he 
has it garnered, that is not bread. When he has carried it 
to the mill and brought home flour, that is not bread. 
When he has put in the leaven and raised it to a loaf, that 
is not bread. It is not bread until he carries it one 
step further and out of the oven takes the eatable bread 
‘that he can be said to have positive sustenance. There are 
a great many states preceding active religion in the soul, 
which are indispensable, but as preparation. If a man who 
has been lewd reforms, it is not certain that it is religious ref- 
ormation. If he has been drinking and reforms, gambling 
and reforms, stealing and reforms, and lying—which men 
seldom ever do reform in—all these circumstances are 
simply steps on the way. They are the beginnings, to be 
sure, 

I:'take notice that in Fiye Points in New York, where I 
used to see a thousand of the most despicable and disrep- 
utable rookeries, they have put up factories. When a man 
wanted to build one there and bought the land and all 
upon it, his first work was to pull down the old rookeries 
and carry off the foul stuff, and cleanse away the very 
foundations, and dig deep for his cellar and run up his 
walls, and then put a stately business house upon it. He 
could not have built that house until he had cleared away 
all those nuisances. There are a great many men living in 
abominations and moral nuisances. When they have re- 
formed it is negative, but very important—important as a 
precedent but not as the thing itself. If aman does not 
violate the Sabbath and does not revile religion, and no 
longer swears, nor steals, nor drinks, and is no longer 
positively immoral, according to the standard of society, he 
has come to that state in which, if he will open his heart to 
God, he may accept that illumination and inspiration that 
comes from the Holy Ghost. But the beginning of the 
new life is not in the reformation of the old, nor is it in 
extinguishing the mephitic gas that has been generated by 
his wickedness. It is the pure air of heaven, it is the 
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down-coming of the power of God to quicken every dor- 
mant feeling. Then a man has begun, but not begun until 
then, and he has begun a work that will take him all his 
life long. 

Great artists have spent years and years on single pic- 
tures. Yet the noblest picture that was ever made was 
accomplished after some years. There is such a thing as 
bringing a picture to a close. The greatest sculptors have 
lingered—still a touch here and a touch there—working un- 
weariedly by the light of aspiration. But there comes a 
day when they say to themselves, “It is-designed. If God 
could give life to this statue what a magnificent creature 
it would be!” But that painting of the portrait that is 
going on in you, that sculpturing of the statue of the per- 
fect man that is going on with you, is a work that 
will. never be ended, not even when life itself ends. 
You are working in darkness or twilight ; you are work- 
ing on that which will demand your energy to the 
very close of life; and not until the great Sculptor and the 
great Artist shall put the final touches will your picture 
and your statue be said to be finished. Then when you 
stand on Zion and before God there will be completion. 
Men will .say, discerning themselves in the face and the 
presence of the eternal perfection of God, and the radiancy 
of all saintly beings, and knowing as we can never know 
now, what unhindered beauty is, and grace in the full dis- 
closure of the majesty and the grandeur of perfect holi- 
ness—the adoring throngs of men will say, “It is enough, 
I am satisfied. There is my Saviour, and I am like him, 
and I am satisfied.’”” We are the sons of God, saith the 
loving Apostle; we are the sons of God. It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be—when the meaning of that word 
shall be disclosed in the other life—but when he appeareth 
we shall appear also, and we shall be like him. 

To the benediction of that hour I commend you; and 
the hope, not of a perfect righteousness, but the hope of a 
progressing development in you, unto the image and like- 
ness of Jesus Christ, I commend you to that. I thank 
God it is a work not to be completed in an hour or by a 
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blow. It is a steady unfolding as of a tree planted by a 
river of water, that shall bring forth its fruit in due sea- 
son, and shall never know when drought cometh, but shall 
endure unto everlasting ages, its leaves medicinal, and its 
fruit beyond all compare, joyous and blessed. 


/ 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We draw near to’ thee in the accustomed place. Thou hast made these 
walls and all these seats reminders of our own past experience of joys innu- 
merable, of hopes and fears and sorrows. Thou hast made this place a 
temple of praise. Here is the gallery of memory, for our fathers were here, 
and led many of us by the hand here to worship God. Our fathers—where 
are they? Thou hast consoled us in this place; thou hast opened the 
heavens tous. Thou hast made us to discern with thy servant of old, our 
Lord himself sitting on the right hand of God the Father. Here the Captain 
of our salvation hath given to us his orders. Here we have come with songs 
of victory under his guidance. Here our darkness has been rolled away. We 
came in midnight, we went away in sunrise. Thou hast made known to us 
here, to our doubts and fears, thy real existence and the power of thine heart 
and the joy of thy salvation. What shall we render unto our God for all the 
experiences of our understanding, of our conscience, and of our affections, 
that have been ministered here. It is indeed a sacred place; not with 
sprinkling of holy water hath it been set apart, but with the sprinkling of 
tears; not by priestly hands, but by the Holy Ghost. 

We stand in this place this morning to give thanks to thee, and to ask for 
the reviving of our courage; to ask for something for our hunger, even the 
bread of life; something to blow away the clouds that hide the vision of our 
God. We stand in thy presence, O, thou that art our schoolmaster, to beg 
that we may be instructed in the mysteries of the kingdom of God. Thou 
that art our brother, have compassion upon those that are thine, and teach 
us all to look up to thy sovereignty and strength, and rejoice that we, too, 
belong to thy family. Thou that art the Captain of our salvation, lead us 
not to defeat. Suffer us not to forsake thine house and wander in by and 
forbidden paths. Let us not be afflicted with cowardice, but give to us firm 
and settled courage in God. May we never doubt thy cause. May we never 
suppress our testimony. May our lives as well as our words show forth that 
we are the children of God. O, thou that art our physician, know wherein 
our faults are. Thou knowest. Do thou give us the things which we need, 
for restored health, that we may be sound and perfect in thy sight. 

We pray, O, Lord, that in all the distracting influences of daily life, we 
may not be forgetful, nor warped, nor biassed by the things that are sound- 
ing in the world. May the silence still overcome the sound in human life, 
and the invisible be more to us than the visible; and may the heart of God 
throb in us more than human affections. We beseech of thee that we may 
be kept by the power of thy spirit and by thy grace not only unto salvation 
here, but in every step that precedes our final salvation, and may men know 
and feel the power of Jesus Christ in our conversation and in our life, 
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Help those that are but beginners. As we lead our little children or bear 
them in our arms, so thou, good shepherd, bear them that they may not fall 
down by the way, nor turn back, nor be devoured by the wolves that infest 
the flock. Be gracious unto all those that bear the burden and heat of’ the 
day. May their strength and their courage be as their day is. May they 
manfully bear about the spirit of their master in all thrall and all disturbance, 
and all the temptations of earthly affairs. Be gracious unto those whose 
years are numbered, and who are already walking toward sundown, not far 
from it. Grant that their years, with all their experience, may send back a 
testimony of cheer to those that are coming on after them. And when one 
is gathered, and the place that knew him shall know him no more forever, 
and there is silence in the household, as there is silence in the cradle or on 
the couch, O grant that the dispensations of thy providence, which come to 
us, old and young alike, may come asthe messengers of God, messengers of 
mercy. Thy chastisements are the tokens of thy love. O, for a touch of 
thine hand, though it be one that bears the rod. When love reaches forth, 
even with the rod, we recognize thy hand and we rejoice therein. 

May our faith in thee never grow dim, and may our hope of thy work 
never shrink and never perish. So then, ordain us, we beseech of thee, 
with an inward priesthood, that every one of us may be as the apostles of 
Jesus Christ. We pray that this church may live and be better served as the 
days go on, and when thy servant shall no longer speak, raise up in the 
midst of it one that shall more purely and truly set forth the counsels of God. 

We wait for thy blessing, yet why should we wait, since thy mercies are 
as the waves of the sea for multitude, and our lives plough through them ? 
Yet give to us an understanding, Lord, of all the blessings and mercies that 
every day seem new but are everlasting, and may they bring in us new 
thoughts of devotion, new love and new gratitude. 

Prepare us for whatever is before us. Take what thou wilt, only take not 
thyself away. Lay upon us whatever thou wilt, only lay not upon us the 
burden of thy condemnation. Give to us the luminous hour if it please thee, 
that we may die with the rising of the sun. Give to us the hour of midnight 
if it be better, but may there be at least one star, the star of Bethlehem. 
From the infirmities -of life, from its mistakes and its sins, may we rise in 
the full panoply of salvation, and rejoice with thee forever and ever. Amen. 
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THE VISIBLE AND THE INVISIBLE. 


“Tf ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your affections on things 
above, not on things on the earth. For ye are dead and your life is hid 
with Christ in God. When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall 
ye also appear with him in glory.” —Col. iii: 1-4. 


No man will ever understand the Apostle Paul’s writ- 
ings with any degree of thoroughness who is not in some 
respects a poet, a dramatist, and a philosopher; that is, so 
much of these qualities as are in us will help us to inter- 
pret this clearest and most obscure of all the apostolic 
writers. 

If you suppose the New Testament to be a book so 
simple that a child may understand it, it is, in some re- 
spects; but it is as deep as the human soul itself, as deep. 
as God—or, so much of God as can be expressed by hu- 
man language. 

There is nothing more striking in the Apostle Paul than 
the play of language—not only the artistic use of words. 
and the dramatic presentation of moral truth, making it 
personal, dividing up truth and error into sides, setting 
them in conflict one over against the other, but that more 
subtle element of poetry, the play of those nicer words 
that, going by, throw their shadow on things and awake in 
the soul exquisite perception. 

It would almost seem, at times, as if it was sleight of 
hand in the apostolic usage, playing in and out, in and 
out, there being two worlds—the invisible and the visible 
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—and the same phrases largely being employed, through 
the poverty of language, to designate the truths in each. 
Our Master himself set the example. 

Take, for instance, in Paul’s usage, the second chapter 
of Galatians: 

‘*T am crucified with Christ ; nevertheless I live. Yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me, and the life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 

It needs no commentary for such an interplay as that. 

Take again, this, in the First of Corinthians, seventh 
chapter, 29th verse: : 

‘This I say, brethren [he was speaking on the changeable and uncertain 
condition of the times in which they lived, and in the expectation that Christ 
might come any single day to them], the time is short. It remaineth. that 
both they that have wives be as though they had none; and they that weep, 
as though they wept not ; and they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not ; 
and they that buy, as though they possessed not; and they that use this 
world, as not abusing it: for the fashion of this world passeth away.” 

Here is a double play. Have it, and have it not. Out- 
wardly possessed, outwardly being in that condition, but 
inwardly free from it. There is thus a subtle play be- 
tween the inward consciousness and the outward physical 
facts of human life. Such passages as these, though per- 
haps not so strong, run all through the writings of the 
Apostle Paul; and to any one that is self-conscious, in the 
better sense, and watches the fluctuations of his own mind 
—the reason, the imagination and the affection, and how 
they throw different lights upon experience, day by day, 
—such language is not only beautiful and charms us, but 
is intelligent. But you let a good old doctor, choke full 
of dictionaries and grammars, without a fluctuation, as 
staid as if he was built of white oak, undertake to read 
and interpret that—why, you might just as well set a 
beetle to lecturing on astronomy, as to undertake, in such 
practical, hard irrational rationality, to get sympathy with 
the real subtle meaning of the apostle in these books. 

In the text, then, we are said not to be alive. We are 
dead, “ Your life is hid.” It is hid “in Christ; ” or rather, 
through him it is hid in God; and if you choose to en- 
large it, you might almost say ‘you are not living. You 
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think you are; but that which thinks you are living is not 
you. The real essential you is within you, and you know 
that that you, the inner one, and the nobler, is all drawn 
out of the physical and the actual visible world, and is in 
communion and in perpetual life with God. 

Now, is there such a condition as that? Most assuredly. 
It is only an illustrious instance, and a very refined il- 
lustration, of that which is actually going on all the time 
in life, only in lower conditions. Men are concentric; that 
is, there is a life within a life, all the way through; and 
that takes place just in proportion as men are rich in de- 
velopment. The man who has nothing but his perceptive- 
senses cannot be very much subject to the inner life; nor 
can men that are purely philosophical, without outflow or 
inflow of emotion. But where a man is well built, well fur- 
nished with a body, and with health, and strong passions to 
nourish and impel it, and with strong affections, and with 
worldly impulses and ambitions and duties and necessi- 
ties, and with intellectual faith, wide-reaching philosophy, 
aspiration and hope, he has a nobler life. Such men have 
orb within orb, more than any Chinese curiosity—ball 
carved within ball—and nobler. 

A man is a man in proportion to the number of separate 
cells that he has unfolded within himself. 

* A life within a life is not, therefore, mystical. It is com- 
mon, it is inevitable. You may trace it up from its ordi- 
nary forms, all the way through to the highest stages of 
human experience. As, for instance, take the outermost: 
thé hard-working man, the laborer, born poor, still poor, 
fulfills his task, his ten hours, his twelve, his eight hours, 
_as the case may be, and his life is hard work from the 
opening hour to the closing, with food and drink, with 
clothes, and with weekly wages. That is the outward life; 
anditseemsashabby one. But at the same time he is say- 
ing to himself, “ By continuance and diligence, and seeing to 
it that the rats and mice of vices do not gnaw my little 
treasure, I will not be always a day-laborer on wages. I 
will yet have a little piece of ground; and then, when I 
am able to build my cottage on it, I know who will be my 
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companion. I have never said a word to her yet; but 
she knows it without words and without speech.” And as 
he works, every day, he draws the picture:—How beauti- 
ful the cottage will be with the vines and blossoms over- 
running it! and how, when he comes home at night, she 
will be standing at the door, waiting for him; and how a 
little further on the cradle will be rocked ! ead how a voice 
sweeter than harper’s will be sounding out! He has got 
another life. It rests him, all day long. Not his food is 
so sweet. This dream of his life makes it better, though 
to most of you it is a very humble dream. 

And see the poor, worn seamstress, who sits and pants 
as she has lifted herself through many flights of stairs to 
her attic where a dim light torments her swollen eyes. 
She draws the needle with a groan almost at every stitch. 
Even she, since there is nothing tangible and perceptible, 
dreams dreams. She dreams of a knight, dreams of 
some wondrous chance that may befall her as in fairy books. 
and so she sets her heaven, though it is night with her, 
with all the stars of hope; and she makes an invisible 
kingdom and prosperity. Mocked by every hour of her 
woe, yet it is the dearest thing she has, to sit in reverie 
thus, and have another life, lifted above the suffering, the 
squalor, the contumely, of this laborious life. 

Then goa little further along. I see men on the streeé, 
subject to the critical tongues of others. They are sharp; 
they are keen; they are selfish; they letno advantage go past 
them. To hear their rivals speak of them, it would seem as 
though they were rude wolves; and yet if I might be per- 
mitted to enter in, what should I find was the central light 
and warmth of their lives? They are in a battle. They _ 
know what poverty is, and their father and mother still 
know what poverty is, and their warm hearts’ blood is per- 
petually flowing to those that are dependent upon them. 
It may be that father and mother are dead, and the children 
have all come to them; or it may be that they have a little 
household, where wife and babies are; and the thought of 
every day is, “God helping me, I will never let them that 
I love so much be*cramped and held under.” And if a 
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carriage goes by, they do not envy it, but feel “O, that 
my wife might ride, and not walk!” And if little children, 
cosseted, are full of glee and happiness, “Alas, that my 
children should not have that!” And while they are out- 
wardly very rude, crude, harsh, severe, apparently selfish, 
and unjust often, inwardly there is a lamp of love: and 
they might say truly, “It is not for my gain, it is not for 
pitiful self that I am doing all this; it is for love. The 
sweat of my brow is as oil that fills the lamp of love upon 
the most sacred altar of home.” 

Then there be many men who never expect to go much 
above what they are in life, men on a salary, clerks ina 
bank, trusted bookkeepers, most useful and most necessary . 
men, but with no great outcome; faithful, conscientious, 
honest and honorable, at their places early and late. Yet 
no sooner is the key turned, and their duty all performed, 
than they hie them home to their poets or to their drawer 
of exquisite minerals or pictures; and there they sit nowin 
illuminated hours, feeding their taste, and having the joys 
of this higher intellectual and refined kind. Here is their 
second life. They take refuge in it from the rude hap- 
penings of the outer life. They are perpetually going 
home to hide themselves in the refinement of the inner life. 

It befel me, when I was called to Washington during 
the war to preach a sermon over the body of a gallant 
soldier, to be requested by President Johnson, who at that 
time stood wavering as to which kind of counselors he 
would listen to, to visit him; and Secretary of War Stanton, 
a man who was much misunderstood, but who largely was 
the very rudder of our affairs, urged me to call in the 
evening, and tell him what the President said, and how he 
seemed to me—to take his measure and report. It was in 
highly critical times, when we all felt strained to the utter- 
most. I went; and after the ordinary courtesies of intro- 
duction, Mr. Stanton drew me away from his family into 
his own room, and then, in about a dozen words, took my 
idea of the President; and that was the end of that. He 
started off at once and began to speak to me of some of the 
leading theorists of pees and the poets, and recited this 
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poem, and that poem, and the other, and took down one 
volume after another from his bookcase; and the whole of 
the after part of the evening was spent in this refined, 
literary, social intercourse. That man of thunder, that 
man of iron and blood on the outside, in the midst of the 
most critical affairs, and with all the armies of the con- 
tinent upon him, habitually ran into his study and hid 
himself from the clangor and the responsibility of them 
all in the secret chamber of his taste and of his soul. 

It is a great thing to have a home inside of ahome. A 
man who lives only on the outside of his life is a barbarian; 
that is to say, he is a man who has nothing that ears can- 
not hear, and eyes cannot see, and hand cannot handle; a 
man who has nothing that cannot be subjected to the phys- 
ical senses; who has nothing at all in distinction from the 
lion, except that he has more lion, nothing in distinction 
from the bear, except that he has a little more bear; noth- 
ing in distinction from the monkéy, except that he has a 
little more monkey. 

The true man lies behind this outward mask of the flesh. 
It is what I cannot see that is more valuable than what I 
do see. It is what I cannot touch that is more real than 
what I can touch. No man is so poor as the man that has 
but one coating to his nature. The onion has a hundred; 
and the man that has but one is poorer than an onion. As 
man rises, back of those chambers which he already knows 
are constantly opening new chambers, finer than the pre- 
ceding, until at last we reach the crystal dome of faith 
itself and see that which is not to be seen, the invisible of 
God. 

Go still higher. One would think, to see a rare and ex- 
quisite beauty in female society, a courted and charming 
person that moves hither and thither, giving to all about 
her the tone of her presence, as it were, that she both 
adorns and enjoys social life. In the passing social hour, 
apprehensive and appreciative of everything, when wit 
glitters from her lips, and all courtesy, and every one fol- 
lows her, you would think that she must be content; but 
this is not her home. Her heart is not here. She hears 
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the cradle rocking all the evening long; and whatever 
there may be in dress to please her, whatever there may be 
in the charm and fascination of society to gratify her taste, 
there is no place like home to her. There is the real life, 
there is the peace, there is the contentment, there are the 
treasures of her soul, in the center of her own household. © 
These other things are real, too, but they are the rind; the 
pulp and the core are in the home. 

And men whose battle of life is harsh and rude and roar- 
ing, when once they get within their own houses, are any- 
thing but that. There they clothe themselves with the 
most delicate sympathies for the seclusion of home. It is 
a surprise. It has been stated of royal personages that on 
being visited at their houses they were found on their 
hands and knees, with a child on their back, cantering up 
and down, and making themselves the child’s horse. People 
have spoken of it as some remarkable thing. It is a more 
remarkable thing where a man has a home that he loves 
and does not do such things as these. You shall find men 
who in the street grind you, and slash you, and are blunt 
to rudeness, and call it frankness, and are apparently dis- 
regardful of you, sour on the outside, but when you take 
off the peel they are sweet as an orange inside. At home 
you will find manifested gentleness and forbearance; and 
they subject themselves and their strength to the little 
ones, and to the companion of their life and love. Out- 
wardly you would think they were artillery, by their boom 
and roar; inwardly you would think they were lutes and 
harps. 

So, too, there are many men who seem to toil and moil 
meanily; but if you could really see their interior life you 
would find it heroic. There are a great many men that 
are living heroically in thought life. It may be that their 
outward circumstances forbid that life exteriorly. There 
is many and many a hero unknown and uncrowned here who 
is to be disclosed and crowned hereafter. There is manya 
rude clod-looking man that has the heroic element in him, 
There is the dead flint that might never know fire, and yet 
there is the fire in it if the right thing finally strikes it. 
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There are multitudes of men who have thought-heroisms 
in their lives. For instance, there was that old curmudgeon 
in the Italian city, of whom the books tell us that he was 
cursed for his stinginess. When he came to die, it ap- 
peared that he had amassed a large property, sufficient to 
build a conduit from a distant point to the city, and give 
a full supply of water, that man and beast might have an 
abundance. He had seen the poor suffering during his 
lifetime, and he determined their relief as the achieve- 
ment of his life. “I will earn, and I will save; and an 
aqueduct shall be my monument, that shall pour night and 
day, forever, its music and its sounding treasures for every 
one that will—for the poor, for little children, for the dogs, 
even; and thus, every one shall have that which life so 
much needs within and without, in pure and cooling 
streams.” And as he wrought, I can understand how he 
might have had a secret pleasure every time a man threw 
mud out of his mouth at him—for there is no mud-hole in 
creation like the mouth. I can understand, perfectly, how 
he might have said to himself, also: ‘‘They think I am a 
miserable miser, though all my heart is for them; but I 
will not say a word.’ There is something in pride that 
leads a man quietly to rejoice when nobody understands 
him, and when they ascribe to him evil things and pur- 
poses, which he knows in the depth of his.soul he is as far 
from as heaven is from hell. I can understand how all 
through his weary, toilsome life, living in obscure quarters. 
and in mean lodgings, and day by day adding dollar to 
dollar, the old man may have said: “This will sound 
sweeter than silver or gold in the day when it flashes out of 
the fountains all over the city.” There is a great deal of 
scure heroism in this world. 

The highest form of life, therefore, which a man can 
live, is the life which he lives in Christ, or rather, through 
Christ, in God. The soul makes itself acquainted with 
Christ, by sympathy with his qualities. No man ever 
understands a verse in the New Testament ascribing a 
quality to Christ Jesus, who does not feel that something 
of that quality is entering into his own soul. The inter- 
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pretation of the Bible does not lie in books; it lies in ex- 
perience. A man that sees humiliation in Christ Jesus, 
and begins to feel that there is a certain sad beauty in it, 
is beginning to come into sympathy with Christ. A man 
that under violent provocation beholds how Christ held 
his peace, or spoke words of hope and comfort, begins to 
see how royal meekness was in Him; and learning these 
things from Christ’s history and example he begins to 
enter himself, imaginatively, into the example of Jesus; 
and if the savor does not perish too soon, if he keeps 
loving these qualities in Christ that he sees, he very soon 
comes into a sort of communion with Christ; he very soon 
begins to seek a different way of life. He no longer seeks 
to make himself happy by exalting himself imaginatively 
above his fellow men. He no longer feels as if it was his 
to be served. He begins to feel the beauty of serving 
others. “He came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister,’—one of the most recondite and inexplicable 
passages in the life of Christ, if you interpret it by the 
reigning feeling even among Christian people. He came 
to lay aside everything he had, and give up everything 
he had, for other people. The royalty and glory of 
such generosity, the beauty of such a nature as that—when 
aman begins to appreciate it, his life begins to enter into 
the life of Christ, and by conscious relationship of the soul 
to Christ, this change arises in us by sympathy; in other 
words, by accepting the declaration of Christ, ‘‘I am the 
vine, ye are the branches.” Then all this glorious fruit of 
Jesus is something more than worship of a historical 
character. I, a branch? Then the vine is my father, my 
mother. The vine is me, I grow out of it, and without the 
vine I can do nothing; I can bear no fruit. And at last, 
little by little, the horizon enlarges, and I say; “Why, 
Christ is living for me, not merely am I living in Christ, 
but as I love my children, and whatever is good makes me 
happy, and whatever is ill makes me unhappy, I am his 
child. He is not merely a picture such as Raphael could 
have painted; he is not merely an ideal such as a novelist 
might set forth; he is real, these are his qualities, and I am 
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his, joined to him by an invisible power that nothing in 
heaven or on earth can separate; and he is living for me, 
and thinking for me, and with me, and preparing for me. 

“I go to prepare a place for you.” 

And what heart that ever loved, in all the world, does not 
understand it when he says, “ Where I am, there ye may 
be also”? To be with those we love—what felicity ! 

And this is an education. It grows upon men; and so 
they are in sympathy with the qualities of Christ ; and they 
begin to feel what the companionship of Christ means— 
that he is with them, and that they are perpetually carrying 
him consciously about with them, so that it would almost 
seem as if he were whispering to them. 

How many days have I walked the fields and experienced 
all that rapture and refinement which nature in her most 
glorious apparel has, and all that higher nature of God 
which she suggests! How in unrhyming poetry, I chanted 
to him, and, sitting among the rocks, communed with him, 
and conversed of flower, and fly, and insect, and the royalty 
of creation with him who contains myself exalted and glori- 
fied, by his ever presence ; opening thoughts, loves, hopes, 
joys, to this every-hour companion of the soul! In this way 
we live and move and have our being in him. Thus he 
becomes to us something more than a mere character ina 
novel or in a poem. He becomes a real, practical thing to 
us. 

For example, we are beset by difficulties every day ; we 
are tempted ; we are storm-beaten ; we are obliged to deal 
with men; we are obliged to conduct affairs very largely 
as affairs are conducted in life; we are under the sweep of 
that current which is sometimes more than a current—a 
swirling maélstrom. Men’s ideals—what do they stand 
them in stead in the hour of the fierce battle of life, when 
strong wills clash with strong wills; when the visions of 
the dewy morning are rudely destroyed, as is the flower 
when an elephant treads onit? How these bright views 
and thoughts, these high ideals, go all to wreck, when men 
go out in the morning, and come into the tough battle of 
life! For the time, yes ; but there is always a Christ sleep- 
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ing in the boat when the storm is on the lake; and one 
can always go and say, again, “ Lord, carest thou not that 
we perish?” And after the experience of years and years 
we learn that there is a Christ with us, who can say to 
wind and to storm, “ Peace, be still,” and that they obey. 

Thus he is our harbor, our haven. He is the rock under 
which we hide from the sun, or from pursuing enemies. He 
is the cooling river. He is all in all to those who have 
found him out, and tried him on every side in the combat 
of life. 

Not in regulation worship, which may or may not be 
good for the soul, but in soul-humbling realization : in the 
new stops drawn in the organ of the human mind; in all 
the sweetening and soothing influences of life, Christ be- 
comes, at last, not simply Master, but Lover, Redeemer, 
Forerunner, God, to us; for I cannot understand more of 
God than is in Christ. 

With this general explanation, let me say a few words in 
application. The unknown in human life, when you come 
once to fasten your mind upon it,:is far greater than the 
known. It ismysterious. Sometimes it is, under all fair ap- 
pearances, vulgarizing thoughts which are kept underby the 
necessities of society. Sometimes it is base passions which 
men hide, and which wait for opportunity, carrying them- 
selves discreetly and virtuously before men. On the other 
hand, how many rude people, how many ineloquent folks, 
how many persons that have no savor of sanctity, no indica- 
tion- of heroism in their external appearance, are really 
living lives as deep as the soulitself! We do not know 
our own fellow men. 

‘« Judge not that ye be not judged.” 

Although we judge righteous judgment, it may be that 
behind every offence there is a sanctuary; and that within 
there is an altar whose light is pure, and is fed of heaven. 
Judge not too severely those that are round about you. 
A man may see a mansion, and yet not see its contents. A 
man may enter in and see its upholstery and its contents 
generally, and yet not see its life. It is not until one is 
admitted into the still further interior of the lives of those 
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that dwell there, that he has seen what that mansion is, 
and what it contains. There are royal houses with mean 
folks living in them; and there are mean houses with royal 
folks living in them; and it is for us not to be blinded. 
Think of what a disclosure is to take place to you and 
to me. Partly from the theology which has prevailed, and 
prevails yet, everybody is made to feel discouragement 
rather than hope. Everybody carries in himself a con- 
science that is eternally thundering like Mount Sinai, or 
muttering if it does not thunder. Everybody is made to feel 
every day that he is a sinner, a simmer, a SINNER. Half the 
prayers that Christians utter are confessions of sin; and I 
wonder God is not bored to death with them. Is there 
nothing else but this? Ido not leta man that was wounded 
at the battle of Gettysburg come and show me how his 
wounds remain scabs and sores. I hate them; I won’t 
have them. I think God does not want you to show him 
your wounds and your eternal sores. Show him your vic- 
tories. Show him your hopes. Show him that, like the 
garden of the Lord, your soul has in it beauty, and fra- 
grance as well. Nevertheless, we walk all our life long 
conscious of our infirmities. We are proud, we are vain, 
we are inconsiderate. Our life of love is shallow, and, like 
the summer brooks, ceases to flow entirely, until the 
sources in the mountain bring down the floods again. We 
are all the time moaning at what we have of, and we go 
out of life in that way, with the vague feeling, ‘“ Death has 
come; I would to God I were only ready to go.” Has 
there been nothing in your life of divine disclosure? no 
hope? no love? no faith? God knew, when you came here, 
that he was going to send you to school; and what you 
do not know is not the measure of what you are doing in 
that school. Learning a little here and a little there, the 
advance of knowledge in any school, academy, college or 
university, is asa million to one. Is the earnest and am- 
bitious scholar to be counting all the time what he does 
not know? Is not his hope to have any flavor of joy in ac- 
quisition, even if it be only in part and partial? We go. 
through life in this way; but when the day shall come, in 
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which all that has been working on us and in us shall be 
disclosed, and when he shall appear, then shall we also ap- 
pear in glory. I would not dare swear then to my iden- 
tity. I know there are a great many things that are 
weights, yokes, blemishes and wrongdoings, and all that, in 
my life; but I cannot form any consistent conception cf 
what I really am to be, as I shall appear when Christ shall 
disrobe me of the flesh. When all that has been going on 
in his studio is made plain, when every stroke of the 
chisel that I called a misfortune shall show that it helped 
me, and when to me shall be disclosed the inward and 
mysterious life that has been working out in me all these 
many years, I shall hardly dare to say, “That is I.” I 
shall hardly know those around about me. 

This man standing here, so full of complaints and bur- 
dens in life, and whom I remember as the man healed of 
_ his infirmities by the apostle at the Gate Beautiful—now 
he is saintly and radiant asan archangel. All these round 
about, whom we have. criticised, hardly ever knowing 
what the work of God, precious and unspeakable in them, 
was—when they stand in the lustrous beauty of Christ’s 
countenance, what a revelation it will be! What a won- 
der it will be to them, and to you, and to me! Our life 
was not what it seemed to be, and when Christ, who is our 
life, and in whom our life is hid with God, shall appear, 
then shall we also appear in glory, all infirmities gone, all 
tears spent, and the fountain dried up. Then shall have 
disappeared all that in life misled your souls, whatever 
poisoned your peace, whatever warped and biased you. 
All these shall have been left below and behind. You, 
standing in the plenitude of God’s grace, thus begin your 
spiritual eternity. 

Our real self being revealed in Christ’s glory, we shall 
no longer need to live by sight, no longer need to live by 
the rules and regulations that do help outward and lower 
jife here. 

It is a great comfort to me, when I look upon the 
inequalities of this life, to think what an equivalence there 
is after all. . There are nurses who devote themselves-with 
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indefatigable fidelity, tenderness and love, to those from 
whom they get no equivalent whatever. Heroic souls they 
are, though nobody ranks them high; homely saints that 
never have any niche or any biographer in this world. 
Beauty sanctifies all sorts of selfishness as the world goes; 
but the poor, solitary “old maid,” whose early love-light 
was extinguished by some untimely storm orbreath of wind, 
who lived all her life long to teach others and to help 
others, who was the butt of many a merry jest, and whose 
picture was by thoughtless fingers often drawn and made 
more ridiculous than it actually was—when these disciples 
of Apollo shall stand shrunk to the least possible quantity 
in the heavenly presence, what a saintly vision will rise up 
before them, as a cloud upon which all the sun’s beauty 
did pour, in such as that poor old woman! She had no 
name, nor rank, nor place, but God is giving it to her 
there. Servants that do the menial offices of our lives, 
humbling themselves willingly, are there greater than we 
that are greater than they in the world’s esteem. Radiant 
persons that teach the world patience, all bereaved mothers 
that know how to give forth the light of joy and hope in the 
midst of sorrow, and imprisoned wives of drunkards, who, 
on earth for love’s sake, have lived in hell—if there is one 
place higher in heaven than another it shall be theirs. 

Whoever dreamed of that which is thus to take place? 
‘or what artist can draw it? or what prophet discern it? or 
what poet can depict it in language? 

Is it strange, then, that we have such sounds as this in 
the word of God? Here are the men that believed these 
things, and so they spake: 

““Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? As it 
is written, For thy sake we are killed all the day long, we are accounted as 
Sheep for the slaughter. Nay, in all these things we are more than con- 
querors through him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
‘to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Or hear this triumphant outburst: 


“Ye are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, to the gen- 
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eral assembly and church of the firstborn, which are written in heaven, and 
to God, the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to: 
Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, 
that speaketh better things than that of Abel.” 


Join me, then, in closing this morning, in the chorus: 

“T beheld, and lo, a great multitude, which no man could number, of 
all nations and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes and palms in their hands: 
and cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God, which sitteth 
upon the throne, and to the Lamb: and all the angels stood round about 
the throne, and about the elders and the four beasts, and fell before the 
throne on their faces, and worshiped God, saying, Amen: blessing, and. 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and might, be 
unto our Father forever and ever, Amen. And one of the elders answered, 
saying unto me, What are these which are arrayed in white robes? and 
whence came they? And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he said to: 
me, These are they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore, 
are they before the throne of God, and serve him day and night in his tem- 
ple: and he that sitteth on the. throne shall dwell among them. They shall, 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun light on. 
them nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall. 
feed them and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters, and God. 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Be gracious unto thy servants who have brought their children into the 
courts of the Lord, that they may be dedicated to him. Grant that these 
parents, who in love and reverence have offered to rear their children in the 
fear of God and in the love of him, may have grace given to them to fulfill 
all their vows and their wishes. May their children live aright both outwardly 
nd inwardly, growing in grace, as they come to the stature of knowledge, 
until they attain perfect manhood in Christ Jesus. May peace rule in every 
household where thou hast sent these little ones to teach the parents what 
wisdom, what self-denial, what patience, what hope, what courage, what 
gentleness they need in rearing them for God. 

We beseech of thee that the lessons may be learned and that thy name 
‘may be honored in these households. Be gracious to all the children that 
have been offered here and bless them with every holy consecration. May 
‘their parents not forget their vows that they have taken in behalf of the 
little ones, and may each of the children, as they grow to man’s estate know 
the better way and choose it, and fulfill all the covenants that are made for 
them. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt bless the homes here represented. 
May the light within be stronger than the sun without, and whatever clouds 
may come outwardly in the world’s affairs, may our families be refuges into 
which we may run as into an ark, until the floods subside. 

We pray that thou wouldst bless the youth that are growing up in our 
midst. May they be filled with higher and nobler conceptions of duty than 
the wanton world around them would teach. May they take counsel of God, 
-and not of the spirit of this world. May they keep themselves pure and 
uncontaminated. May they endeavor to carry honor and truth higher than 
they have been carried, and to lift up the ways of human life, and to make 
the spirit of Christ the spirit also of this world, if thou art yet to subdue it ; 
for though thou canst not come again in human form as thy disciples beheld 
thee in Jerusalem, we still behold thee in thy disciples, and all the earth 
yet shall manifest the dispositions of Christ, and churches and nations shall 
rise up purified, and the whole earth shall see thy glory. Grant that every 
one of us may long and pray for this day, and for this day may every one of 
us consecrate his individual life. Grant, we beseech of thee, that every one 
may also contribute to this consummation, working upon that which is over 

-against himself, and seeking everywhere to raise the conditions of men, and 
to give nobler views of God, and sweeter and pleasanter views of duty and 
more powerful sympathies one with another. 

Cast out envy, and jealousy, and selfishness, and avarice and everything ~ 
‘that hinders the growth of the spirit of God in men. 
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We pray, O God! that thou wouldst grant unto us this day nearness of 
saccess to thee. Open the secrets of life to us. Give us to see the things 
within which thou seest, but which no mortal outward eye can discern. 
May we have that communion with God by the Holy Spirit that shall inter- 
pret to us things unspeakable. So may there come to us that joy and peace 
which passeth understanding. Grant that we may have something that is 
‘interpretable as the token of our sonship with thee. - 

| We beseech of thee that thou wouldst grant that so long as we live in 
this world, we may live as light-diffusing and as fruit-producing, so that 
men beholding us may know that it is the Sun of Righteousness that has 
‘risen upon us, and that we are the children of God, not by assumption, but 
by really luminous lives. We pray that thou wouldst grant this blessing, 
not to us alone, but to all our brethren of every name, who, differing from 
us in this and in that, are yet with us in Christ Jesus. May the bonds of 
‘confidence all be strengthened, and men not allow jealousies and selfish- 
nesses to separate those that love the same Lord. O, for that day when 
the power of thy churches of every name united, shall be brought to bear 
upon all the hideous wickedness of this world! Advance that morning that 
has lingered on the hill tops. Command that sun to rise, that shall not set 
but stand a thousand years above our heads. Command that day to come 
forth in which all men shall see millennial happiness. We beseech of thee 
to this end that all nations may learn to war no more, but to seek the things 
which make for peace, not the things which make trouble. We pray that 
thou wilt make all counselors wise to this end, and all who govern and 
reign everywhere. . 

Bless all nations upon our border. Give to them peace and prosperity. 
And the nations across the sea from whom we sprang, and to whom we 
have so much of love and so much of obligation,—we ask that we may not 
‘seek to compare ourselves disadvantageously with them, nor to impede 
‘them, nor to lay upon them burdens which we would not bear ourselves. 
At last teach nations the duties of individuals, a love of justice, of truth, of 
uprightness, the fear of God—love of God and love of man. So may thy 
kingdom come and thy will be done on all the earth. 

We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen. 
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“‘When they heard these things they were cut to the heart, and they 
gnashed on him with their teeth. But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God, and said, Behold I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of man standing on the right hand of God. Then 
they cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and ran upon 
him with one accord, and cast him out of the city and stoned him ; and the 
witnesses laid down their clothes at a young man’s feet, whose name was 
Saul. And they stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. And when he had said this he fell 
asleep. ’—Acts vil : 54, 60. 


The most extraordinary sleep, that was—when a man 
was being -pelted to death with stones! Stoning was a 
Jewish punishment. Probably it originated with some of 
the heathen nations about them, but we have no certain 
’ record of its origin. Among the Jews it was often used as 
a means of putting to death those who were obnoxious to 
the people, or who had incurred the death penalty by 
crimes, or who had excited the enmity of a crowd. It was 
threatened against Jesus, and inflicted on Paul, who was 
left for dead, but afterwards recovered. Stoning was nota 
cruel death. It might be made so, but when executed 
under judicial supervision it was not nearly so cruel as 
hanging—which is really the most barbarous method of 
inflicting death ever devised; far more so than decapita- 
tion. It was while Stephen was bearing witness of his 
faith, the new faith, to a crowd more than superstitious— 
fanatical—that he was stoned. As they could not reply to 
his arguments they stoned him. 
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And this has been the method employed first and last, 
ever since the creation, by such as have no ready cogent 
answer, for there is no reply to a good stone well thrown. 
If an opponent vanquishes an audience with argument, 
they stone him, and think that the shortest way to end the 
controversy. At first Stephen was not the object of the 
people’s wrath; but as they listened to him it increased, 
until it became evident to him that his end was nigh. 
When it came to pass that they began to stone him, he re- 
ceived, perhaps, the smaller stones first, for there was no 
order in the throwing. Each merely picked up what mis- 
sile first came to hand. What must he have felt! How 
would you feel if you were suddenly set upon in the 
street with a shower of stones? Your first impulse would 
probably be to run; your next, perhaps, one of retaliation 
and anger; then of fear. But, whatever it might be, it would 
certainly not have been so quiet as was the state of mind of 
Stephen during his last moments on earth. 

He had a vision of God; he saw the heavens opening 
and Jesus sitting on the right hand of God. Whether it 
was real or not is immaterial ; to him it was real, and he 
had all the immortal impulse that could be derived from 
its reality. As regards this vision of God, I am inclined to 
think that it was real. The testimony of multitudes of 
people that, in the dying hour they see glorious visions and 
hear sweet music, and that there are strange and wonder- 
ful revelations wafted to them from the other world, has 
been largely derided by science; but what does science 
know about the brain and about the higher operations of 
the human soul? We know that under certain circum- 
stances the mind of man almost, if not quite, acquires what 
is called second sight, the state of the seer; and in the last 
stage of life, when all the blood of the body pours upon the 
brain and gives to it its highest state of activity, how do 
we know that it does not come to a point when the unseen 
becomes the seen? How do we know that that which gives 
the finest form in life to genius, which gives almost the power 
of prevision to men finely organized, may not then make 
the unseen perceptible to the inward sense, the inward 
faculty ? 
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You may say, “That is the result of the blood, rushing 
upon the brain, and exciting it as in delirium.” Even so; 
it may be that through this action of the blood we may 
become conscious of spiritual things of which we would 
otherwise have no knowledge. 

While the rabbie is stoning Stephen to death he prays 
for his enemies as Christ did: “ Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do; lay not this sin to their charge.” 
It was a gracious mood for a dying man; it was the very 
atmosphere of heaven itself into which he was soon to pass. 
The raging crowd pressed around about him, and by and 
by growing hotter and hotter, they poured rocks and 
stones upon him in greater quantities, till he died. But 
how isit described ? *“ He fell asleep.” Of all the lullabies 
that were ever written this is the strangest. “He fell 
asleep” to the tune of stones hurled by the fanatical 
crowd. Not the kind of song a tender mother would sing 
her baby to sleep with, and yet, amid cruel, brutal stones, 
the record is,—‘‘ He fell asleep.” 

I wish you to call to mind the wonderful tenderness and 
delicacy of the Sacred Scriptures upon the matter of death, 
In the Old Testament, we shall find, with the exception of 
one book, and that a dramatic book—I speak of Job— 
death is always spoken of, I will not say with respect, but 
with great tenderness and beauty. “ They are gathered to 
their fathers”—a beautiful allegory, as of a homeless wan- 
derer going to home and rest and kindred in the evening 
of life; and throughout all the Old Testament, except where 
it is used for dramatic or poetic expression, this delicacy of 
allusion to death is preserved. 

In the New Testament the same tone is preserved, in 
a manner if possible still more tender. It is called, 
“Sleeping in Jesus.” Peter says, “Since the fathers fell 
asleep all things continue to this time.” And Christ’s own 
words, “‘ Lazarus sleeps, I go to awaken him out of sleep;” 
and again to the centurion, “The maiden is not dead, but 
sleepeth.” All the way through the New Testament there 
istnot ajsingle gorgon’s head or dragon’s head, nor any- 
thing such as lingers_in Christian households, taken from 
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Pagan ideas and held to be emblematic of death. Con- 
sider how long our childhood was tormented by that grizzly 
monster with the scythe, how yet, to the defilement of our 
sacred literature, death is made to be a monster and a- 
despot. Gloom and darkness hover around about the 
thought. We are poisoned with the ideas of barbarism in 
spite of our Christianity. Death is not an end, it is a be- 
ginning, a seed. What it will bring forth no man can tell. 
The fear of death is two-fold—the fear of the actual death 
itself, and the fear also of what is beyond. Yet for the 
believer in Christ all this is made easy. The life to come 
is assured. The soul is led gently by the Saviour through 
the Valley of the Shadow. 

Still, the feeling is one of shrinking. I do not wonder at 
it when I consider what sort of theology Christians have 
swallowed for centuries past. The scholastic theology filled 
with gloomy ideas sifted through stern Romish minds from 
teachings of Pagan Romans has come down tous, until the 
representations of death that exist in the literature of 
Rome are more abominable and cruel than all the vices of 
all the Neros, or any other of the corrupt emperors. The 
scholastic conceptions of dying and of death are unworthy 
of reason, unworthy of conscience, and are blasphemous to 
God and to his government. They have no foundation in 
the New Testament, none certainly in the Old, and they 
ought to be purged out of our imaginations. Yet it lingers 
with us, and when death has come the household has not 
one note of triumph, not one star shines through the grief, 
not one door of flashing light is opened. We cover the 
pictures, we shut up the instruments of music, we close the 
windows and shut out the light; we have a black hearse 
with plumes plucked from the wings of midnight, and we 
send for our minister, who doles out lugubrious mournful 
themes, and we sing awful hymns. And then because 
one’s child has gained the coronation of glory and is in the 
arms of Jesus, and rests from all labor and trial and 
temptation, we put on black—black over the head, black 
around the neck, black down to the feet, black inside! 
We carry the habiliments of woe and darkness and gloom 
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and think that we can see death everywhere. No other 
thing is as this. The one thing that men carry every- 
where with them, and they are bound to share alike with 
brothers, strangers, friends—is that one thing that is bor- 
rowed from the despotism and cruelty of heathenism. Not 
one joy, not one thanksgiving, not one gleam of faith and 
hope, not one promise of Jesus Christ, not one single sec- 
ond of immortality and glory is permitted to cheer the soul. 
All is night, black night, hopeless night. Sinful, the whole 
of it, unchristian, ungrateful! 

Consider for a moment what death is, in the order of 
nature. It is not strange to us that the rose blooms and 
then falls; we learn to see the flowers bloom and die. 
It is not strange to us that the bee lives but a few short 
months. Itisnotstrangethat the birds come and go withthe 
seasons; that Winter follows Summer, that the trees cast 
off their leaves and stand waiting for the resurrection of 
another year. All the ordinances of nature should teach 
and familiarize us with the notion that life moves in a nar- 
row Circuit and that death is but the completion of the cir- 
cuit. Death and the ruin of the body are as natural as 
birth. Men were not born to live forever, but to die as the 
fruition of birth, 

As to all that applies to dying—the fright and the horror 
- engendered by the instinct of self-preservation working 
upon the imagination, making multitudes of men dread it 
as an awful struggie—there can be nothing more untrue. 

It is certainly a not infrequent occurrence that from the 
nature of the disease one may have paroxysms of pain be- 
fore the end comes; but the general ordinance of nature is 
that as death approaches the nerves are all deadened and 
the senses are dulled; that there is no pain, no conscious- 
ness, and dying is a great deal easier asa general fact, than 
being born. There are loud cries in being born, there are 
none in dying; and all those horrible goblin stories of 
death-bed struggles and tortures are false. I appeal to 
those nurses of the sick who stand by the dying every day 
of their lives, whether, as a general rule, death is not 
almost always “falling asleep.” 
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And it. is so spoken of in the New Testament where 
Christ is represented as a mother, or a parent at least, and 
where men, wearied with the long day of life, grow at last 
tired, faint, and run to the arms of their Saviour, God, and 
“fall asieep in Jesus.” 

Is there anything more beautiful and natural than the 
tired child, wearied with play, ranning to its mother at the 
close of day and laying its head upon her breast, the smile 
half formed on the little lips, and the eyelids closing again 
and again, till finally sleep steals over it? And so the New 
Testament describes dying as “falling asleep in Jesus;” in 
his arms. 

All the pains and imaginary distresses of the dying hour 
are false—false in regard to the reason, false to the emo- 
tions of that hour, false in regard to all physical pain 
whatever. As a general thing, then, there is a hundred 
times more suffering in the fear of death than in death 
itself. It is very singular that almost all the universal im- 
pressions of mankind are contradicted by experience; but 
it is true that the universal dread of dying is formed of 
impressions proved by Christianity to be utterly false. 

What, then, are we to think? Is dying to be coveted? 
Are we to break down all barriers between life and death ? 
Would it not lead men to take their own lives as an escape 
from the burdens and trials they suffer here? I am under 
the impression that no man takes his own life, certainly 
none of our race, until his excitement has unsettled his in- 
telligence; and that the act of suicide is presumptively the 
act of insanity. Nature has fortified man against suicide, 
and Christianity adds her protest against his taking the 
disposal of his life into his own hands. 

But there is no reason why we should not make the ap- 
proaches and avenues to death more bright and beautiful 
than they are now, that we should not take the grime off 
the walls of the chamber of death. 

One of the most beautiful things I ever saw in my whole 
European tour was the burial place of a Prussian Queen, 
who died during the great struggle against Napoleon when 
the nation was ground almost to extinction, leaving her 
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kingly husband inconsolable. At some distance from the 
capital and in the midst of the solemn wood, he built a 
temple to her memory. It was of marble. As I entered 
the light shone down through blue glass, casting a sad, 
sorrowful tone on all that its rays shone upon. But further 
on, upon entering the inner chamber, the cheerful light of 
God’s sun streamed in through the numerous windows and 
illuminated the ceiling, which was covered with glowing 
scripture passages of death and immortality. And there 
in that blessed sunlight lay the sculptured form of the 
Queen, forming the most perfect embodiment of rest and 
peace and triumph that my eyes ever beheld. There was 
nothing sad or sorrowful or painful to be seen; only the 
light of the glory of God as set forth in the sun; and the 
whole room glowed with cheer and brightness, and the 
monument was not gloomy but peaceful. I bless God with 
all my heart for that sight; it has been a comfort to me in 
many a dark day and long struggle of suffering, for already 
-have I seen the triumph of death, the sweetness and the 
peace of victory in that monumental marble. | 

And you are my witnesses that in my whole ministry 
among you,in your houses, over the forms of your children 
—everywhere—I have sought to bring back your minds 
from the backsliding into heathenism up to the radiance 
of Christian hope and the joy of death. It is a great deal 
more important that you should live right than that vou 
should live long. Fill up your lives with deeds of useful- 
ness. Refine and elevate your tastes, your imagination, 
your reason. Cultivate those beneficent dispositions that 
ally you to God and are the very atmosphere through 
which he reveals himself to you. 

Fear no death; fear no circumstance of death. But fear 
unprepared death; and that is unprepared death which 
leaves us longing yet to live. To depart and be with Christ 
is better than life, saith the Apostle. If we could but sepa- 
rate death from its terrors, and see it as the hope of the 
life to come; if we could see it as the weary watchers of 
the night see the gradual approach of the dawn, of the 
bright morning star, the sun of righteousness coming fast 
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after it! If once we could but see that the service of God 
is the service of love, and that the gift of God to those that 
serve him is peace which the world cannot take away; that 
the end of life itself is victory and that death is release, 
coronation—if once that could be done, how different 
would be the household from what it is, in our experience! 

Dearly beloved, so live, that when you come to the hour 
of departure you shall leave the word of cheer and hope 
to those about you; or if it is not given you in your Jatest 
hours to speak, and the cloud hangs heavily over you, let 
those that are about you say, “He fell asle2p,” while 
angels add, “in Jesus.”” And when God, who brought Him 
again from the dead, shall bring you with him, life and 
light and joy forever shall be the end of this mortal 
conflict. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Lord God, our Father and our God! we thank thee for the manifestation 
of thyself both in the world which thou hast created, and in the history of 
thy people, and in our own selves. 

We thank thee that at last men are rising so high as to see him who is 
the Invisible, and to come into communion with God, not by the senses 
~ and matter, but by the spirit inspired of thee-and made conscious of thy 

presence. Thou art teaching us to say ‘‘Our Father.” Blessed be thy 
name. May the benediction of this thought rest upon every one of us, may 
we rejoice in thy paternal government, in thy sympathy which thou hast 
furnished in those great plans which thou art carrying out to bring us to 
life and light, joy and immortality, and may we be on thy side, not wander- 
ing selfishly towards animal life, but recovering ourselves from things gross 
and low. 

May we seek more and more to become the children of light, and to walk 
with God according to our conscience and the course by which thy servants 
of old, in the earliest days, were able to live above the world. Grant to us 
that grace by which thy servants in later days endured the cross, and the 
fire, and every affliction, for Christ’s sake. 

Grant to us, we pray thee, the inspiration of those holy lives, which, in thy 

_ churches of every name, have redeemed the times and set the light of ex- 
ample to those that are following after. Inspire us that we may not sink 
down into vain and trivial rites and services, and immoralities even. We 
are the people of God. For us is prepared the glory of thy throne. To 
our hands shall come the scepter of power; we are included in thy thoughts 
day by day; thy promises are for us, thy providence is for us, thy grace is for 
us. 

We would account it unworthy to be among those that are not for God, 
but only for themselves, among those that live for this life alone, and those 
who seek only for pleasure and its honors. 

Grant that we may rejoice that we are ordained for death, and therein 
shall find our true life; and every day as the sun goes down, may we rejoice 
that we are so much nearer to our heavenly home, where thou art, where 
our leader dwells, where are the spirits of just men made perfect, where 
hope finds full fruition, where joy triumphs over all pain, and everlasting 
health blooms, where all sickness, and sorrow, and weakness, and all things 
that torment and afflict, are cast out forevermore. 

Lead us by these hopes to purer lives, to nobler dispositions, to more’ 
helpful ways one towards another, to a larger charity, and so may we be 
God-like, because like God, we live and love. 

Hear us in these our petitions; we ask it not in our own name, we ask it 
through Jesus Christ our Lord; and to Father, Son and Spirit shall be praises 


evermore. Aven. 
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mailed post paid on receipt of price, by 


Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


6 One of the c.everest, freshest and most 
original novels that has lately appeared,? 
—Lonpon (Enc.) Dartty News. 


Stage-Struck 


= OR 
SHE WOULD BE AN OPERA SINGER. 
By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 


AUTHOR OF 


“MARKED IN HASTE ;”” “LONGFELLOW'S 
HOME LIFE,” Etc. 52: £f., $r.50. 


“‘This is the story of a young American girl who 
begins her musical career in a village choir in La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. Her great success in this limited 
field leads her to believe that she is destined to become 
a Patti or a Malibran; her family and the people of her 
church are equally confident of her future greatness, 
and the latter contribute a purse to send her to Europe 
to complete her musical education. These earlier in- 
cidents are related ina spirit of clever caricature that 
is delicious, and lingers in the reader’s mind even after 
reading the more serious narrative that follows, This 
ambitious young woman after reaching Europe, stays 
a while in London, and, going thence to Paris and 
Milan, begins the real struggle of the poor American 
artist-student. The details of this struggle are told 
ied a realistic effect by one that evidently has ‘ been 
there.’ 


From beginning to end the story is decidedly read- 
able. All American girls, with musical aspiration, and 
their name is legion, ought to read it. It is, as the 
author intended, a warning—yet, to the bitter end, a 
fascinating one, alike to musicians and all that have 
sympathy with any form of artist life.’’—School 
Journal, New York. 


*« The authoress is a native of the United States, en- 
dowed with keen perceptions and a strong sense of 
humor .... Some of the episodes are irresistibly 
mirth moving; others are genuinely and unaffectedly 
pathetic. Certain scenes of struggling artist life ina 
Milanese boarding house sparkle with harmless fun that 
is begotten of sheer high spirits ,. .. Through the 
chapters that deal with matters musical, runs a grave 
and kindly purpose.’”’—Lonudon Telegraph. 


“©The keen comprehension and graphic description 
of different systems of vocal training under the great 
singing-masters of London, Paris, and Milan is full of 
interest, not only to musical folk, but to all who like to 
know the why and the wherefore of such art,—indeed, 
of any art, for the secret seems to lie, as always, 
chiefly in intelligent work. The book is timely ; its 
tale well told; its conversations racy, natural, full of 
life; its descriptions graphic and witty ; its pathos 
seemingly unconscious, but genuine and moving; a 
work of undeniable talent and uncommon common 
sense.’’—Boston Post. 


“Tt seems to us a remarkable note of original power 
thatis struck .... Thestyle is colloquial, rapid, full 
of Americanisms, easy to carelessness, and buoyant with 
a sense of superabundant power which carries the 
reader along like one of the rapids of the author’s own 
country.”’—London Daily News. 


* °° For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 27 Park Place, New York, 
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AN APPEAL to CHSAR. 


By ALBION W. TOURGEE, LL.D., 


Author of ‘A Foou’s Errand,” ‘Bricks without Straw,” etc. 


Published by FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, N.Y. 


The Election is over: but an infinitely greater question con- 
fronts the American People—not concerning four years, but as 
to our entire future. This, the most serious and important 
question that the christian conscience and patriotic thought of 
our age has been called upon to meet, is presented in Judge 
TOURGEE’S new book. . The author’s preface sets forth the pur- 
pose of the work, but only a careful reading can fully show 
the great and unsuspected danger it discloses, The author says: 

“ An upas-tree had taken deep root in the soil of the New World. 
A free people hacked it down with the sword. It cost more thana 
million of lives and five billions of dollars to accomplish the task. 
The roots were left to gather strength for other harmful growth. 
Can we allow these roots to remain ?” 

This question the book alone can answer. The author shows 
that unless the power that destroyed Slavery shall awake to 
this new and greater danger, a worse fate than that monster evil 
threatened will ultimately fall upon the Nation, very man and 
woman in the land should read this remarkable work. 

“The book is like a calcium light. We urge our readers to study 
it thoughtfully.” — The Congregationalist (Boston). 

*- A book for every reflective Democrat, Republican, and Indepen- 
dent to read carefully.” — The [Independent (New York). 

‘*Should be read by all who have the welfare of the nation at 
heart ’’—National Baptist (Phila). 

“An array of facts, statistics. and conclusions that are equally 
logical and astounding.” —Christian Intelligencer (N. Y). 


** Demands attention both for the seriousness of the subject and 
the surprising, not to say, startling character of the statements 
presented.’ —R/chmond (Va.) Christian Advocate. 


‘‘ Judge Tourgee holds a remorseless scalpel, and the manner in 
which he lays open the diseased places in the body politic seems like 
vivisection.’—Aoston Transcript. 


‘““ The ringing title of J wEe Tourgee’s book would alone attract 
attention, even if we did not remember that its author had before 
startled us with facts that it was well for us to know. It was written 
to rouse the American people from the indolence which refuses to 
look below the surface.” —7e Critic (New York). 


‘** Eloquent and conclusive, and the book one that every thoughtful! 
citizen should read and ponder.” — Evening Traveller (Boston), 


“Tt seems impossible that wise and thoughtful men and women 
can turn a deaf ear to this appeal. ’—Defroi/t Adverti er. 


PRICE, $1.25. 
Sold by all Booksellers, or will be mailed on receipt of price by 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Vili 


NEw BOOKS. 


Published by FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, N. Y. 


On a Margin. 
A Novel of Wall Street and Washington. A picture of lite, 
love, speculation, politics, and the rush of modern society. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


“Defies criticism. There is genuine power manifested here and 
there, in the curt incisive language, the sharp brilliant strokes which 
outline a character or a situation.” Boston Datly Advertiser. 

‘* Written with the intensity of a man who intends to be heard.” 
—The Critic, N. Y. 4 

““The author withholds his name, but readers will recognize a 
practised pen and a powerful hand.”’—2Avening Post, Hart/ord, Ct. 


Black and White. 


Land, Labor and Politics in the South. By T. THomas 
FORTUNE, editor of the Wew York Globe. (Organ of the 
Colored Race.) These problems are discussed in a bold, 
ringing, rapid style, that compels attention. Cloth, $1.00. 


“The author's discussion of the political independence of the 
negro and his treatment of professional and industrial education 
are two special features of the book. and deserve commendation for 
their able treatment.” —Literary Enterprise, N. Y. 


The Field of Honor. 


A complete and comprehensive history of Duelling in all 
countries, including the Judicial Combat of Europe, the 
Private Duel of the Civilized World, and specific descriptions 
of all the Noted Hostile Meetings in Europe and America. 
By Maj. BEN. C. TRUMAN. t2mo. Bevelled boards, $2. 
The ovZy complete book of the kind; which every library, pri- 
vate and public, and every editor and lawyer should possess. 


* “As complete a history of duelling as any one can desire.” — 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Dorcas: Daughter of FauStina. 
A tale of Rome and the Early Christians. By NATHAN C. 
Kouns, author of ‘4rius, the Libyan."" Illustrated $1.28. 
This story shows the same delicacy of touch and elevation ot 
feeling’that was evinced by his former book, combined witha 
most interesting knowledge of the historical era described. 


‘* Nothing in the way of character drawing could be more beauti- 
ful than the picture presente { in the lovely, modest, devoted, brave, 
yet ever gentle Dorcas. She is the ideal of a Roman girl as pre- 
sented by Shakespeare and history, with the added graces of a de- 
vout Christian. ‘To the cultivated reader the tale will have pecul- 
iar charms, It is beautifully illustrated.”—Boston Home Yournad, 


Sold by all Booksellers, or will be mailed on receipt of price by 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is A NERVE TONIC AND BRAIN Foon. 


For many years’ it has been a Standard Preparation with all physicians who treat 


mental or nervous disorders. 


A well-fed brain sleeps sweetly, a starved brain is always restless. 3 : 
intellect, restores lost energy, builds up worn out nerves, promotes good digestion. 


The formula is on every label, it is not a secret remedy. 


It strengthens the 
It 


aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. It develops sound 
teeth, glossy hair, clear skin, handsome nails. 


For sale by Druggists or sent by matl, $i. 


It amplifies both bodily and mental power. 
F. CROSBY CO.,. 56 W, 25th St. 


BEST HOLIDAY CIFT | SPLENDID WINTER READING! 


E CIFT. 


Now supplied, at a small additional cost, with 
DENISON’S 


PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 


The latest edition has 3000 more Words in its 
vocabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict’y : 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 

G. & €. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, Etc. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, con- 
taining ink for several days’ writing, Can becarriedin 
the pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury for per- 
sons who care to preserve their individuality in writing, 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
Cc., dassau & Liberty Sts., New York 
Send for Price List. 
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Hor PLOWSHARES 
Fics AND THISTLES 
A Roya GENTLEMAN 
A Foors ERRAND 
BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW 


An extraordinary line of novels, giving a graphic pres- 
entation of the life of a generation, from the rise of the 
Anti-Slavery sentiment, through the Rebellion, to the 
end of the Reconstruction Era. As novels, of surpass- 
ing interest and power; as history, of recognized value. 

“Scarcely anything in fiction so powerful has been 
written, from a merely literary stand-point, as these 
books [‘Fool’s Errand’ and ‘ Bricks’].” 

— Springfield (Mass.) Republican. - 

““He possesses in an uncommon degree the traits 
of astrong and accomplished writer, and the power of 
constructing and narvating a story which is at once 


intensely interesting and profoundly thoughtful.”— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“Among the famous novels that, once written, must 
be read by everybody.” — Portland (Me.) Advertiser. 


«*y Uniform Illustrated Edition, sold by Book-sellers, 
or mailed by the Publishers, on receipt of price. Per 
Vol., $1.50; the Set, in a Box, $7.50. 

FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New-York. 
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NOW @HADY. 


Comforting Thoughts, 


SPOKEN BY 


BENKY WARD BEECHER, 


In Sermons, Addresses, and Prayers. 


““No living American preacher has so many hearers, readers, and friends 
who seek his cheering and comforting words, or so strongly influ nces for 
the good of his fellow-men. It is a vast audience that no building erected by 
man could contain. All over the country,in cities and in the distant forests, 
in the palace and in the cabin, the sad, the suffering, and the despairful turn 
tohim. . . . . It is impossible to estimate his influence in the formation 
of religious character in the United States.” — Boston Daily Globe. 


ROBABLY there is m9 single direction in which Mr. Beecher 
bas been so helpful, during his multifarious life, as in com- 
forting the comfortless. His Sermons are few in which there is no 
encouragement for the downcast, cheer for the disappointed, hope 
for the struggling, consolation for the bereaved, or strength for the 
weak ; while bis Addresses at funerals are always strangely felicitous, 
really raising tie thoughts from the earthly shadow to the heavenly 
light. ; 

This little compilation of ‘‘ Comforting Thoughts” from bis 
printed utterances has been made by a member of bis church,— 
Miss Irene Ovington,—in the hope that it may aid many a sorrow- 
ing or despondent heart. The extracts are aptly arranged under 
special heads. The volume ts small, but of clear and open type, that 
weak bands and weary eyes may not find tt burdensome ; tt 1s 
printed with tasteful and suggestive ornaments, and prettily bound, 
in fashion. adapted to gift purposes; and, that the precious words 
may be attainable by all, the price bas been made very low,—75 
cents ; or in a little more decorative binding, $1.00. 

It will be sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, to any 
address on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New-York. 
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““When they heard these things they were cut to the heart, and they 
gnashed on him with their teeth. But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
looked up steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God, and said, Behold I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of man standing on the right hand of God. Then 
they cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and ran upon 
him with one accord, and cast lim out of the city and,stoned him ; and the 
witnesses laid down their clothes at a young man’s feet, whose name was 
Saul. And they stoned:Stephen, calling upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, 
Lord, lay not this sin:to their charge. And when he had said this he fell 
asleep.’—Acts vii : 54, 60. 


The most extraordinary sleep, that was—when a man 
was being pelted to death with stones! Stoning was a 
Jewish punishment. Probably it originated with some of 
the heathen nations about them, but we have no certain 
record of its origin. Among the Jews it was often used as 
a means of putting to death those who were obnoxious to 
the people, or who had incurred the death penalty by 
crimes, or who had excited the enmity of acrowd. It was 
threatened against Jesus, and inflicted on Paul, who was 
left for dead, but afterwards recovered. Stoning was nota 
cruel death. It might be made so, but when executed 
under judicial supervision it was not nearly so cruel as 
hanging—which is really the most barbarous method of 
inflicting death ever devised; far more so than decapita- 
tion. It was while Stephen was bearing witness of his 
faith, the new faith, to a crowd more than superstitious— 
fanatical—that he was stoned. As they could not reply to 
his arguments they stoned him. 
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And ‘this has been the method employed first and last, 
ever since the creation, by such as have no ready cogent 
answer, for there is no reply to a good stone well thrown. 
If an opponent vanquishes an audience with argument, 
they stone him, and think that the shortest way to end the 
controversy. At first Stephen was not the object of the 
people’s wrath; but as they listened to him it increased, 
until it became evident to him that his end was nigh. 
When it came to pass that they began to stone him, he re-. 
ceived, perhaps, the smaller stones first, for there was no 
order in the throwing. Each merely picked up what mis- 
sile first came to hand. What must he have felt! How 
would you feel if you were suddenly set upon in the 
street with a shower of stones? . Your first impulse would 
probably be to run; your next, perhaps, one of retaliation 
_ andanger; then of fear. But, whatever it might be, it would 
certainly not have been so quiet as was the state of mind of 
Stephen during his last moments on earth. 

He had a vision of God; he saw the heavens opening 
and Jesus sitting on the right hand of God. Whether it 
was real or not is immaterial ; to him it was real, and he 
had all the immortal impulse that could be derived from 
its reality.. As regards this vision of God, I am inclined to 
think that it was real. The testimony of multitudes of 
people that, in the dying hour they see glorious visions and 
hear sweet music, and that there are strange and wonder- 
ful revelations wafted to them from the other world, has 
been largely derided by science; but what does science 
know about the brain and about the higher operations of 
the human soul? We know that under certain circum- 
stances the mind of man almost, if not quite, acquires what 
is called second sight, the state of the seer; and in the last 
stage of life, when aJl the blood of the body pours upon the 
brain and gives to it its highest state of activity, how do 
we know that it does not come to a point when the unseen 
becomes the seen? How do we know that that which gives 
the finest form in life to genius, which gives almost the power 
of prevision to men finely organized, may not then make 
- the unseen perceptible to the inward sense, the inward 
faculty ? 
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You may say, “ That is the result of the blood, rushing 
upon the brain, and exciting it asin delirium.” Even so; 
it may be that through this action. of the blood we may 
become conscious of spiritual things of which we would 
otherwise have no knowledge. 

While the rabbie is stoning Stephen to death he prays 
for his enemies as Christ did: “ Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do; lay not this sin to their charge.” 
It was a gracious mood for a dying man; it was the very 
atmosphere of heaven itself into which he was soon to pass. 
The raging crowd pressed around about him, and by and 
by growing -hotter and hotter, they poured rocks and 
stones upon him in greater quantities, till he died. But 
how isit described? ‘ He fell asleep.”” Of all the lullabies 
that were ever written this is the strangest. ‘He fell 
asleep’ to the tune of stones hurled by the fanatical 
crowd. Not the kind of song a tender mother would sing 
her baby to sleep with, and yet, amid cruel, brutal stones, 
the record is,—‘ He fell asleep.” 

I wish you to call to mind the wonderful tenderness and 

_ delicacy of the Sacred Scriptures upon the matter of death, 
In the Old Testament, we shall find, with the exception of 
one book, and that a-.dramatic book—I speak of Job— 
death is always spoken of, i will not say with respect, but 
with great tenderness and beauty. ‘“ They are gathered to 
their fathers”—a beautiful allegory, as of a homeless wan- 
derer going to home and rest and kindred in the evening 
of life; and throughout all the Old Testament, except where 
it is used for dramatic or poetic expression, this delicacy of 
allusion to death is preserved. 

In the New Testament the same tone is preserved, in 
a manner if possible still more tender. It is. called, 
“Sleeping in Jesus.” Peter says, “Since the fathers fell 
asleep all things continue to this time.” And Christ’s own 
words, ‘‘ Lazarus sleeps, I go to awaken him out of sleep;” 
and again to the centurion, “The maiden is not dead, but 
sleepeth.” All the way through the New Testament there 
istnot azsingle gorgon’s head or dragon’s head, nor any- 
thing such as lingers. in Christian households, taken from 
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Pagan ideas and held to be emblematic of death. Con- 
sider how long our childhood was tormented by that grizzly 
monster with the scythe, how yet, to the defilement of our 
sacred literature, death is made to be a monster and-a 
despot. Gloom and darkness hover around about the 
thought. We are poisoned with the ideas of barbarism in 
spite of our Christianity. Death is not an end, it is a be- 
ginning, a seed. What it will bring forth no man can tell. 
The fear of death is two-fold—the fear of the actual death 
itself, and the fear also of what is beyond. Yet for the 
believer in Christ all this is made easy. The life to come 
is assured. The soul is led gently by the Saviour through 
the Valley of the Shadow. 

Still, the feeling is one of shrinking. I do not wonder at 
it when I consider what sort of theology Christians have 
swallowed for centuries past. The scholastic theology filled 
with gloomy ideas sifted through stern Romish minds from 
teachings of Pagan Romans has come down tous, until the 
representations of death that exist in the literature of 
Rome are more abominable and cruel than all the vices of 
all the Neros, or any other of the corrupt emperors. The 
scholastic conceptions of dying and of death are unworthy 
of reason, unworthy of conscience, and are blasphemous to 
God and to his government. They have no foundation in 
the New Testament, none certainly in the Old, and they 
ought to be purged out of our imaginations. Yet it lingers 
with us, and when death has come the household has not 
one note of triumph, not one star shines through the grief, 
not one door of flashing light is opened. We cover the 
pictures, we shut up the instruments of music, we close the 
windows and shut out the light; we have a black hearse 
with plumes plucked from the wings of midnight, and we 
send for our minister, who doles out lugubrious mournful 
themes, and we sing awful hymns. And then because 
one’s child has gained the coronation of glory and is in the 
arms of Jesus, and rests from all labor and trial and 
temptation, we put on black—black over the head, black 
around the neck, black down to the feet, black inside! 
We carry the habiliments of woe and darkness and gloom 
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and think that we can see death everywhere. No other 
thing is as this. The one thing that men carry every- 
where with them, and they are bound to share alike with 
brothers, strangers, friends—is that one thing that is bor- 
rowed from the despotism and cruelty of heathenism. Not 
one joy, not one thanksgiving, not one gleam of faith and 
hope, not one promise of Jesus Christ, not one single sec- 
ond of immortality and glory is permitted to cheer the soul. 
All is night, black night, hopeless night. Sinful, the whole 
of it, unchristian, ungrateful! 

Consider for a moment what death is, in the order of 
nature. It is not strange to us that the rose blooms and 
then falls; we learn to see the flowers bloom and die. 
It is not strange to us that the bee lives but a few short 
months. Itisnotstrange that the birds come and go with the 
seasons; that Winter follows Summer, that the trees cast 
off their leaves and stand waiting for the resurrection of 
another year. All the ordinances of nature should teach 
and familiarize us with the notion that life moves in a nar- 
row circuit and that death is but the completion of the cir- 
cuit. Death and the ruin of. the body are as natural as 
birth. Men were not born to live forever, but to die as the 
fruition of birth. 

As to all that applies to dying—the fright and the horror 
engendered by the instinct of self-preservation working 
upon the imagination, making multitudes of men dread it 
as an awful struggie—there can be nothing more untrue. 

It is certainly a not infrequent occurrence that from the 
nature of the disease one may have paroxysms of pain be- 
fore the end comes; but the general ordinance of nature is 
that as death approaches the nerves are all deadened and 
the senses are dulled; that there is no pain, no conscious- 
ness, and dying is a great deal easier asa general fact, than 
being born. There are loud cries in being born, there are 
none in dying; and all those horrible goblin stories of 
death-bed struggles and tortures are false. I appeal to 
those nurses of the sick who stand by the dying every day 
of their lives, whether, as a general rule, death is not 
almost always “falling asleep.” 
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And it is so spoken of in the New Testament where 
Christ is represented as a mother, or a parent at least, and 
where men, wearied with the long day of life, grow at last 
tired, faint, and run to the arms of their Saviour, God, and 
“fall asieep in Jesus.” 

Is there anything more beautiful and natural cua the 
tired child, wearied with play, running to its mother at the 
close of day and laying its head upon her breast, the smile 
half formed on the little lips, and the eyelids closing again 
and again, till finally sleep steals over it? And so the New 
Testament describes dying as “falling asleep in Jesus;” in 
his arms. 

All the pains and imaginary distresses of the dving hour 
are false—false in regard to the reason, false to the emo- 
tions of that hour, false in regard to all physical pain 
whatever. As a general thing, then, there is a hundred 
times more suffering in the fear of death than in death 
itself. It is very singular that almost all the universal im- 
pressions of mankind are contradicted by experience; but 
it is true that the universal dread of dying is formed of 
impressions proved by Christianity to be utterly false. 

What, then, are we to think? Is dying to’be coveted? 
Are we to break down all barriers between life and death? 
Would it not lead men to take their own lives as an escape 
from the burdens and trials they suffer here? I am under 
the impression that no man takes his own life, certainly 
none of our race, until his excitement has unsettled his in- 
telligence; and that the act of suicide is presumptively the 
act of insanity. Nature has fortified man against suicide, 
and Christianity adds her protest against his taking the 
disposal of his life into his own hands. 

But there is no reason why we should not make the ap- 
proaches and avenues to death more bright and beautiful 
than they are now, that we should not take the grime off 
the walls of the chamber of death. 

One of the most beautiful things I ever saw in my whole 
European tour was the burial place of a Prussian Queen, 
who died during the great struggle against Napoleon when 
the nation was ground almost to extinction, leaving her 
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kingly husband inconsolable. At some distance from the 
capital and in the midst of the solemn wood, he built a 
temple to her memory. It was of marble.. As I entered 
the light shone down through blue glass, casting a sad, 
sorrowful tone on all that its rays shone upon. But further 
on, upon entering the inner chamber, the cheerful light of 
God’s sun streamed in through the numerous windows and 
illuminated the ceiling, which was covered with glowing 
scripture passages of death and immortality. And there 
in that blessed sunlight lay the sculptured form of the 
Queen, forming the most perfect embodiment of rest and 
peace and triumph that my eyes ever beheld. There was 
nothing sad or sorrowful or painful to be seen; only the 
light of the glory of God as set forth in the sun; and the 
whole room glowed with cheer and brightness, and the 
monument was not gloomy but peaceful. I bless God with 
all my heart for that sight; it has been a comfort to me in 
many a dark day and long struggle of suffering, for already 
have I seen the triumph of death, the sweetness and the 
peace of victory in that monumental marble. 

And you are my witnesses that in my whole ministry 
among you,in your houses, over the forms of your children 
—everywhere—I have sought to bring back your minds 
from the backsliding into heathenism up to the radiance 
of Christian hope and the joy of death. It is a great deal 
more important that you should live right than that you 
should live long. Fill up your lives with deeds of useful- 
ness. Refine and elevate your tastes, your imagination, 
your reason. Cultivate those beneficent dispositions that 
ally you to God and are the very atmosphere through 
which he reveals himself to you. 

Fear no death; fear no circumstance of dealt But fear 
unprepared death; and that is unprepared death which 
leaves us longing yet to live. To depart and be with Christ 
is better than life, saith the Apostle. If we could but sepa- 
rate death from its terrors, and see it as the hope of the 
life to come; if we could see it as the weary watchers of 
the night see the gradual approach of the dawn, of the 
bright morning star, the sun of righteousness coming fast 
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after it! If once we could but see that the service of God 
is the service of love, and that the gift of God to those that 
serve him is peace which the world cannot take away; that 
the end of life itself is victory and that death is release, 
coronation—if once that could be done, how different 
would be the household from what it is, in our experience! 

Dearly beloved, so live, that when you come to the hour 
of departure you shall leave the word of cheer and hope 
to those about you; or if it is not given you in your latest 
hours to speak, and the cloud hangs heavily over you, let 
those that are about you say, “He fell aslesp,” while 
angels add, “in Jesus.”” And when God, who brought Him 
again from the dead, shall bring you with him, life and 
light and joy forever shall be the end of this mortal 
conflict. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON, 


Lord God, our Father and our God! we thank thee for the manifestation 
of thyself both in the world which thou hast created, and in the history of 
thy people, and in our own selves. 

We thank thee that at last men are rising so high as to see him who is 
the Invisible, and to come into communion with God, not by the senses 
and matter, but by the spirit inspired of thee and made conscious of thy 
presence. Thou art teaching us to say ‘‘Our Father.” Blessed be thy 
name. May the benediction of this thought rest upon every one of us, may 
we rejoice in thy paternal government, in thy sympathy which thou hast 
furnished in those great plans which thou art carrying out to bring us to 
life and light, joy and immortality, and may we be on thy side, not wander- 
ing selfishly towards animal life, but recovering ourselves from things gross 
and low. 

May we seek more and more to become the children of light, and to walk 
with God according to our conscience and the course by which thy servants 
of old, in the earliest days, were able to live above the world. Grant to us 
that grace by which thy servants in later days endured the cross, and the 
fire, and every affliction, for Christ’s sake. 

Grant to us, we pray thee, the-inspiration of those holy lives, which, in thy 
churches of every name, have redeemed the times and set the light of ex- 
ample to those that are following after. Inspire us that we may not sink 
down into vain and trivial rites and services, and immoralities even. We 
are the people of God. For us is prepared the glory of thy throne. To 
our hands shall come the scepter of power; we.are included in thy thoughts 
day by day; thy promises are for us, thy providence is for us, thy grace is for 
us. : : > , 

We would account it unworthy to be among=those that are not for God, 
but only for themselves, among those that live for this life alone, and those , 
who seek only for pleasure and its honors. 

Grant that we may rejoice that we are ordained for death, and therein 
shall find our true life; and every day as the sun goes down, may we rejoice 
that we are so much nearer to our heavenly home, where thou art, where 
our leader dwells, where are the spirits of just men made perfect, where 
hope finds full fruition, where joy triumphs over all pain, and everlasting 
health blooms, where all sickness, and sorrow, and weakness, and all things 
that torment and afflict, are cast out forevermore. 

Lead us by these hopes to purer lives, to nobler dispositions, to more 
helpful ways one towards another, to a larger charity, and so may we be 
God-like, because like God, we live and love. 

Hear us in these our petitions; we ask it not in our own name, we ask it 
through Jesus Christ our Lord; and to Father, Son and Spirit shall be praises 


evermore. Aven. 
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BOOKS FOR GIETS. 


TENANTS oF an OLD Pelvis 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 


By Dr. Henry C. McCook, author of ‘‘Honey and Occident Ants,” ‘Agricultural Ants 


Ope Rexcasy” 
Jrom Nature; 
Insect Life, by Dan C. BEARD. 
Decorated cloth binding, $2.50. 
and house, 
and all sorts and conditions of insects. 
ing and delightfully interesting in style. 


‘The text of Dr: ,McCook’ s work (‘“Agricul- 
tural Ants of Texas’), is quite free from all tech- 
picalities, and is so attractive that it is difficult to 
stop at the end of a chapter.—Loxdon Tintes. 

Dr. McCook is achieving a lasting reputation 
by his valuable scientific papers. The 
method is clear, concise, and attractive to the 
general reader, who will follow the author’ Ss pages 
to the end with unflagging interest.” —Springheld 
Republican. 


etc., Vice-Pres. Acad. Nat. Sciences of Philadelphia, etc. 
for Science, after sketches by the Author; 

With careful Scientific Index. 
A charming series of excursions over woodland, meadow, 


Profusely Lllustrated 
for comical characterizations of 
Small 4to, 460 pages. 


giving a great variety of information about bees, spiders, ants, crickets, locusts, 
Scientifically accurate and instructive, while amus- 


“Through the medium of fiction, he brings his 
well-drawn human characters into association 
with their neighbors of the insect world. These 
papers are copiously illustrated from Dr. Mc 
Cook’s sketches, by artists well known in this 
specialty. Much of the materia] contained in 
these papers receives here its first scientific 
‘publication,’ which gives it peculiar value to 
scientific men; but the papers are full of informa- 
tion and interest.’’—Avening CalZ (Philadelphia). 


SHAKESPEARE FOR THE YOUNG FOLK. 
Edited by Prof. RoBErT R. RayMOND, Principal of the Boston School of Oratory. 


Large 8vo. 
edges, $3.00. 


“The most attractive Shakesperean treat pos- 
sible for the young. Altogether it is a beautiful 
book, and if it does not interest the young in the 


Profusely and beautifully illustrated. Old-gold cloth, $2.50; gilt sides and 


works of the greatest of poets and dramatists, 
that result is not likely to be accomplished.’’— 
Portland Eastern Argus. 


700 VOLUMES IN ONE. 


Wo. CULLEN Bryant's ‘‘Lidbrary of Poetry and Song.” 


The largest and completest col- 


ection of the best work of the best poets of all countries and all times—dhe garnered wheat 


without the chaff. 


Bryant portrait, Homes of American Poets, etc. . 
gift for holidays, birthdays, and wedding days; a permanent classic for every library. 


Sor circular. 


2,000 Poems, 10,000 Quotations. 


Complete Indexes. [Illustrated with 
A perfect and lasting 
Send 


Fine Bindings. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. 
™Stories for Boys and Girls.—By RossirErR W. RAyMonp. Small 4to, /l/ustrated. 


Cloth, ink and gold, $1.50. 


: “For packing all the good moral into a tale 

that it will hold, and making it, at the same time, 
both humorsome and fascinating, commend us to 
Mr. Raymond.” — Cincinnati Christian Standard. 


““Contains some of the very brightest and most 
ingenious of this favorite story-teller’s tales,’’— 
New York Evening Mail. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 27 Park Place, New York. 
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“Keeps growing better and better all the while, and lifts the stand- 
ard of Temperance journalism wonderfully, — Mary B. WILLARD, 
Editor Union-Signal. 


The American Retormer 


In the two years since it was established, has won like endorsement to 
the above from Gov. St. John, John B. Finch, Geo. W. Bain, Mrs. 
Mary T. Lathrap, Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, Mrs. C. H. St. John, Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster, and others of the ablest men and women on the Tem- 


perance Platform. From the outset it has been 


CANDID, CLEAR, AND COGENT, 


as an advocate of Prohibition, preferring argument to abuse, logic to 
sentiment, and Patriotism to Party. In temper charitable, in discus- 
sion courteous, and in character broad, THE REFORMER seeks only the 
highest popular good, and serves no narrow aims. While Temperance 
is ever its foremost topic, it does not treat exclusively of that, but gives 
faithful attention as well to Reform in Politics, in Government, and in 
the Home. 


THE ORGAN OF NO MAN, OF NO PARTY, AND OF 
' NO ORGANIZATION, 


it is the friend of all genuine reform effort, the foe of all social and 
political evils, and the fearless advocate of whatever may help human- 


ity, bless the home life, and insure national prosperity. 
Published Fortnightly, at One Dollar a Year. 
[ae" SAMPLE COPY FREE. Address, 


THE REFORMER, s9 Tribune Building, New York City. 
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Magazine of J\ merican History 


T he Foremost Historical Fournal of” America. 


EDITED BY MRS. MARTHA J, LAMB, 
Author of * History of the City of New York.” 


The Magazine for every Household. It interests all readers 
and educates the young. The best and most distinguished Histori- 
cal Writers of America contribute to its pages, and its Subscription 
List represents the Wealth and Culture of the entire Continent. 
Its Illustrations are all of Historical significance, and many rare 
and valuable Portraits are here engraved for the first time. 


WHat eiSe SALDS Obs Intr 


“This Magazine delights the refined scholar, and at the same time, by its decidedly popular cast, 
pleases the large majority of readers of average intelligence. Itis one of the highest authorities, and in 
its department has no equal. In no otherjournal do so many important documents relating to our history 
make their first appearance in print. It is indispensable to those who wish to be informed of the 
progress of investigation in the history of this country.”’ - Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

‘*Tt is recognized as one of the best historical publications in this country,and it is to be complimented 
on its excellence, and congratulated on its success.’”’—Brooklyn Times. 

‘“* The articles are made entertaining to all classes, and as a help to fully understanding the country 
we live in there is no better publication. The benefit of its variety of muscellaneous his'orical 
matter in the present and future cannot be over-rated.” —Boston Globe. ‘ 

‘* It has grown into a permanent and valuable publication, and under its present management is 
filling its place more acceptably than ever,and the adoption of a new illuminated cover for 1884 
suggests prosperity and success in its special field.” —Ut:ca Herald. 


THE DECEMBER ISSUE OF THE MAGAZINE CONTAINS: 


Unsuccessful Candidates for the Presidency of the Nation. (Second Article. 
Illustrated. 

Significant Beginnings out West. By Rev. WILLIAM Barrows, D.D. 

Zamba’s Plot. A Chapter in the History of New Orleans. By CHARLES DIMITRY. 

Tom the Tinker in History. By H. G. Curirr. 

Colonial County Government in-Virginia. By Epwarp INGLE. 

Historie Portraits. First Paper. Illustrated. By Miss Jounsron. 

Major-General John Maunsell, B.A. Illustrated. By Rev. WILLIAM Hatt. 

Political Americanisms, I. By CHarLes LEDYARD Norton. 

Original Documents. Notes. Queries. Replies. Societies. Book Notices, 


Sold by newsdealers everywhere. Terms, $5 a year, or 50 cts. a number, 
Address, MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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A. S. Nichols & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Slate, Marble and Hard Wood Mantels, Mirrors, Open Fire-Places, Grates, Tiling, &c. 


73 HUDSON STREET. Opposite Worth Street, 


Facrory 157 & 159 EB. 128tH Streer, 


NEW YORK. 


INSTANTANEOUS |THE EASIEST WAY 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


MR. ROCKWOOD gives pERS NAL ATTENTION 

TO THE POSING OF SITTERS. He was the first 
to secure the new and yaluable process for making 
Instantaneous Photographs, which he introduced in 
this rountry, and by which the portraits of children 
or adults are taken by him 


‘AS QUICK AS A WINK.” 


ROCKWOOD, 
17 Union Square, West, N.Y. 


In Housekeeping and Cooking. 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 

‘‘ There 7s room for another cook-book, and this is 
the ove there is room for.” —Aome Fournal (Boston). 

“The missing link “in the cook-book line.”’— 
Chicago Tribune. 

‘* A thorough, every-day and all-day help im the 
house. Worth its weight in gold.”—/owa State 
Register. 

“To utilize to the best advantage the food re- 
sources of whatever spot,is the problem Helen 
Campbell has solved.’’—Harfer’s Monthly. 

Adapted to Town, Village and Country. 
Nut-brown cloth, $1. Sold everywhere or mailed by 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 


THE BEST HEATERS IN THE WORLD. 


GOLD’S PATENT HEATERS, 


THH PHREFEHCTION OF HOUSE WARMING. 


Gold’s Patent 
‘HEALTH,” 


The only Heaters that 


** TUBULAR,” 


“HYGEIAN” 
AND 
**PERFECT” 


HEATERS. 


Hull HU 
err 


Gold’s Patont ** Health ’? Heater. 


produce Pure, Heaithful, 
pleasant, Moist, Warmed 
Air without Evaporation 


of Water, 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue containing References & Testimonials to 


GOLD’S HEATER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Cffice and Manufactory: 
624 to 642 EAST 14th st.} NEW 


Salesroom: 
237 WATER ST. 


YORK. $7 


Sole manufacturers, also, of the celebrated Keyser ‘“‘ Peace-Maker ” Heaters. 
iv* 


«ec G 
Flow the maximum of comfort and beauty can be secured with the minimum 


of expense,” —CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


he House that Jill Built; 


After Jack’s had proved a Failure. 


A Book on HOME ARCHITECTURE, with Illustrations. 
By E. C. GARDNER, 


Author of “Homes, and How to Make Them,” ‘‘ Home Interiors,” 


Common Sense 


in Church Building,” etc. 


[Our Continent Library, No. 3.] 
Cloth, Decorated, Green and Silver, $1.80. 


This is so admirable a book, containing so much valuable matter in so little space, 
that the praises bestowed upon it by the press, in all parts of the country, seem extrav- 


agant—until one has read the book. 
estimates of the book’s characteristics. 


“For those who contemplate the building ofa home 
—it matters not whether humble or palatial —this 
narrative will be found to contain most valuable 
sugyestions.”’—Boston Home Fournal. 


“Of all the books on home architecture, in its 
fullest and broadest sense, we have seen none that 
so popularly, thoroughly and comprehensively treat 
the subject.””—St. Louis Zvange/zst. 


““How we may have elegance and refinement in 
our dwellings without great expenditure and how 
architectural beauty may be combined with wise 
and economical construction.”—Toledo Blade. 


“‘Has attracted wide attention, because it was 
found that the theories advanced could be reduced 
to practice, and that cannot always be said of works 
of this kind.’’— Toledo Yourzad. 


«Mr. Gardner’s clever books on house-building. 
. . . The last has the same vivacity that spiced its 
predecessors ; the same eye to practical conditions cf 
planning and construction ; the same lively fancy that 
made them entertaining.”’—7he Nation. 


“A remarkable book. . . Three classes of 
people ought to read and study it—those who intend 
to build, those who desire to enlarge, and those who 
have built a house.”—7he Churchman, N. Y 


“ Replete with valuable hints for remodeling and 
improving.’’—Detroit Commercial Advertiser. 


Then they all fall into line and are seen to be just 
A few are quoted below : 


“ Quite different from any work that has vet been 
published. . Includes all the subjects con- 
nected with building—sites plans. fire-proof con- 
struction, interior arrangement, exterior and i terior 
decoration, ventilation and whatever is really ne- 
cessary in order to build an artis.ic and convenient 
house. . Rich in sound suggestions.” — Boston 
Globe. 


‘* Founded on the rock of common sense, It does 
not profess to tell the prospective builder how to be 
his own architect, nor does it fit him out with a plan 
already made, but it leads him to think about the ~ 
essential elements ofthe house he wishes, until he is 
able to give directions to an architect. - Seldom 
have wit and wisdom been so happily blended.’’— 
Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 


“To those who contemplate building a home or en- 
larging, modifying and improving the houses in 
which they live, the book will be peculiarly wel- 
come.’’—Fall River Evening News. 


“A charming work.’’-—Pittsburg Dispatch, 

tA fasc nating book.’’—Cincinnati Herald and 
Presbyter. 

‘Entertaining withal, anda capital book to read 
aloud.’”—W. Y¥. /udependent. 

“ Both instructive and amusing, especially tosuch 
‘Jacks’ as have builded houses.”’—Grand Rapids 
Eagle. 


May be bought of any bookseller, or will be mailed post-paid to any address, on receipt 


- of price ($1.50), by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 27 Park Place, New York. 


MR. T. J. ELLINWOOD’S 


SCHOOL of PHONOG RAR 
and Type-Wrriting; 


AND 


Long Island Agency for the Remington Type-Writer. 
199 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For circulars giving information with regard to terms of instruction in these branches, and 
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Presuming the Readers of Mr. 


Beecher’s Sermons are likely to be 
somewhat interested in Phrenology, 
we offer to send to each one a back 
number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JoUR- 
NAL, as a sample, and with a list of 
books on Phrenology, Physiognomy, 
Physiology, Health, Heredity, Mes- 


merism, etc. 


Send address on a postal to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 


753 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
A NEW SERVICE BOUK FOR CnUiii HRS Ur ALu DecNOMINATLU CL 


PSALMS AND RESPONSES. 


Services arranged and music written by ALBERT J. HOLDEN. (NOT for use in the Episcopal Church.) 


The arrangement presented in this book provides for the use of a Psalm at each church service, 
morning and evening, for thirty-one days. and the proper selection to be used is for that day of the 
month upon which Sunday falls. In addition to these, appropriate responsive services .are also 
provided for Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, the six Sundays in Lent, and the first and last Sun- 
days of the year. Special provision has also been made for responsive services for Baptism, Offer- 
tory sentences, Responses to Prayer, the Commandments, the Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, Bene- 
diction Sentences, Vesper,Communion and Funeral Hymns, for all of which new music has been es- 
pecially written; the music is rich in melody and harmony, at the same time itis neither weakly 
pretty or severely dry ; in fact the music is of that kind which pleases all hearers, whether specially 
musically cultivated or not. Send forspecimen pages. Octavo, handsomely bound in cloth, red 
edges. Prices, $1.00. Sample copies to clergymen and choir directors, 75 cents. By maik postpaid. 


WM. A, POND & CO.,, 25 Union Square, New York. 
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HAVE 3UST PUBLISHED: 


ORPHEUS C. KERR’S NEW NOVEL. 


1. There Was Once a Man. a story 
By ROBERT H. NEWELL (‘‘Orpueus C. 


KERR”). 530 pp _ Illustrated ~50, No, 6; of 
Our Continent Library, phase 


“* After many years of silence. OrpHrus C. KERR 
has broken out again. His new novel is quaint and 
tresh.”’— Hartford Times. 

“One of the most readable bo ks of the year. the 
production ofan author who has written much to 
amuse, and who here combines some rare bits of 
philosophy [what he calls ‘nverted Darwinism), 
with his lighter entertainment.” —/Washington Post. 


2. A Palace Prison 3 or, THe Past anv 
THE PreseNT. A Novel. About 350 pp., cloth, $1. 


A book of uncommon interest. The charming girl 
whose fortunes and misfortunes are the theme, traces 
a line of experience that may be of vital importance 
to any household, and is vibrating the hearts ofmany 
more homes than is generally known. ‘The right 
and the wrong treatment of mental sufferers, az zx- 
tertor view of asylums, written from the inside, is 
something that Americans cannot afford to neglect. 
The book will be read; it will be contradicted; but 
it cannot be controverted. 

‘*This isa story witha purpose. Itis written to 
expose the violations of nature’s laws so common 
amoug American women, which end in nervous 
prostration and often in insanity...... This human, 
sensible book.”’—Woman’s Fournal. 

“ She is sent to a ‘ palatial retreat’ for mental suf- 
ferers; and the life hidden behind its walls is the 
burden of the tale..... -A grim recital.” — Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette. 

Sars thrilling and well told tale.”— Washington 
ost. 


3. A Fool’s Errand ana The Invisible 
Empire. 521 pp. New limited Edition in PaZer, 
illustrated cover. Price 6ocents. Also, 


4. Bricks Without Straw. 323 pp 


Both (3and 4) by A. W. Tourcer, New limitec 
edition in Pager, tllustrated cover. Price 60 cents. 


ALSO READY: 


5. Reminiscences of an Idler, By 
the Chevalier Wrixorr. (ust deceased.) New 
edition, in fresh and attractive binding. With 
Portrait. Price reduced to $1.50. : 


6. Canaries and Cage-Birds. by 
Geo. H. Hoitpen. 8vo. Colored Plates and r50 
Engravings. Price reduced to $2. 


a*, To be had through any Bookseller, or will be 
mailed post paid on receipt of price, by 


Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, 


27 Park Place, New York. | 


€€ One of the c:everest, freshest and most 
original novels that has lately appeared,% 
—Lonpon (Enc.) Darty News. 


Stage-Struck 


=—OR-== 
SHE WOULD BE AN OPERA SINGER. 
BY BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 


AUTHOR OF 


“MARKED IN HASTE ;”” “LONGFELLOW'S 
HOME LIFE,” Etc. 521 pf., $1.50. 


“‘This is the story of a young American girl who 
begins her musical career in a village choir in La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. Her great success in this limited 
field leads her to believe that she is destined to become 
a Patti or a Malibran; her family and the people of her 
church are equally confident of her future greatness, 
and the latter contribute a purse to send her to Europe 
to complete her musical education. These earlier in- 
cidents are related in a spirit of clever caricature that 
is delicious, and lingers in the reader’s mind even after 
reading the more serious narrative that follows. This 
ambitious young woman after reaching Europe, stays 
a while in London, and, going thence to Paris and 
Milan, begins the real struggle of the poor American 
artist-student. The details of this struggle are told 
oe a realistic effect by one.that evidently has. ‘ been 
there.’ 


From beginning to end the story is decidedly read- 
able. All American girls, with musical aspiration, and 
their name is legion, ought to read it. It is, as the 
author intended, a warning—yet, to the bitter end, a 
fascinating one, alike to musicians and all that have 
sympathy with any form of artist life.’’—School 
Journal, New York, 


‘<The authoress is a native of the United States, en- 
dowed with keen perceptions and a strong sense of 
humor .... Some of the episodes are irresistibly 
mirth moving; others are genuinely and unaffectedly 
pathetic. Certain scenes of struggling artist lifeina 
Milanese boarding house sparkle with harmless fun that 
is begotten of sheer high spirits . . .. Through the 
chapters that deal with matters musical, runs a grave 
and kindly purpose.”’"—London Telegraph. 


“‘The keen comprehension and graphic description 
of different systems of vocal trainiug under the great 
singing-masters of London, Paris, and Milan is full of 
interest, not only to musical folk, but to all who like to 
know the why and the wherefore of such art,—indeed, 
of any art, for the secret seems to lie, as always, 
chiefly in intelligent work. The book is timely; its 
tale well told; its conversations racy, natural, full of 
life; its descriptions graphic and witty ; its pathos 
seemingly unconscious, but genuine and moving; a 
work of undeniable talent and uncommon common 
sense.’—Boston Post. 


“Tt seems to us a remarkable note of original power 
that is struck .... Thestyle is colloquial, rapid, full 
of Americanisms, easy to carelessness, and buoyant with 
a sense of superabundant power which carries the 
reader along like one of the rapids of the author’s own 
country.”’—London Daily News. 


* 4 For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 27 Park Place, New York, 
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AD APPEAL to CASAR. 


By ALBION W. TOURGEE, LL.D., 


Author of ‘A Foov’s Errand,” ‘‘Bricks without Straw,” etc. 


Published by FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, N. Y. 


The Election is over: but an infinitely greater question con- 
fronts the American People—not concerning four years, but as 
to our entire future. This, the most serious and important 
question that the christian conscience and patriotic thought of 
our age has been called upon to meet, is presented in Judge 
TOURGEE'’S new book. The author’s preface sets forth the pur- 
pose of the work, but. only a careful reading can fully show 
the great and unsuspected danger it discloses, The author says: 

‘“* An upas-tree had taken deep root in the soil of the New World. 
A free people hacked it down with the sword. It cost more thana 
million of lives and five billions of dollars to accomplish the task. 
The roots were left to gather strength for other harmful growth. 
Can we allow these roots to remain?” 

This question the book alone can answer. The author shows 
that unless the power that destroyed Slavery shall awake to 
this new and greater danger, a worse fate than that monster evil 
threatened will ultimately fall upon the Nation, vey man and 
woman in the land should read this remarkable work. 

“The book is like a calcium light. We urge our readers to study 
it thoughtfully.” — The Congregationadist (Boston). 

*-A book for every reflective Democrat, Republican, and Indepen- 
dent to read carefully.” —The /ndependent (New York). 

‘*Should be read by all who have the welfare of the nation at 
heart ’’—WNational Baptist (Phila). 

‘“‘ An array of facts, statistics. and conclusions that are equally 
logical and astounding.” —Christian Intelligencer (N. Y). 

‘Demands attention both for the seriousness of the subject and 
the surprising, not to say, startling character of the statements 
presented.’ —R/chmond (Va.) Christian Advocate. 


‘* Judge Tourgee holds a remorseless scalpel, and the manner in 
which he lays open the diseased places in the body politic seems like 
vivisection.’’—Aoston Transcript. 


‘“ The ringing title of Judge Tourgee’s book would alone attract 
attention, even 1f we did not remember that its author had before 
startled us with facts that it was well for us to know. It was written 
to rouse the American people from the indolence which refuses to 
look below the surface.”— The Critz: (New York). 


_‘* Eloquent and conclusive, and the book one that every thoughtful 
citizen should read and ponder.’’— Evening Traveller (Boston). 


“Tt seems impossible that wise and thoughtful men and women 
can turn a deaf ear to this appeal. ’—etroti Advert? er. 


PRICE, $1.25. 
Sold by all Booksellers, or will be mailed on receipt of price by 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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NEw BOOKS. 


Published by FORDS, HOWARD, ¢ & HULBERT, N. Y. 


On a Margin. 
A Novel of Wall Street and Washington. A picture of lite, 
love, speculation, politics, and the rush of modern society. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


“Defies criticism. There is genuine power manifested here and 
there, in the curt incisive language. the sharp brilliant strokes which * 
outline a character or a situation. ""—Boston Dadly Advertiser. 

‘‘ Written with the intensity of a man who intends to be heard.” 
—The Critic, N. ¥. 

“The author withholds his name, but readers will recognize a 
practised pen and a powerful hand.” —Zwening Post, Hart/ord, Ct. 


Black and White. 


Land, Labor and Politics in the South. By T. THoMAsS 
FORTUNE, editor of the New York Globe. (Organ of the 
Colored Race.) These problems are discussed in a bold, 
ringing, rapid styJe, that compels attention. Cloth, $1.00. 


““The author's discussion of the political independence of the 
negro and his treatment of professional and industrial education 
are two special features of the book. and deserve commendation for 
their able treatment.” —Lzterary Enterprise, NV. Y. 


The Field of Honor. 


A complete and comprehensive history of Duelling in all 
countries, including the Judicial Combat of Europe, the 
Private Duel of the Civilized World, and specific descriptions 
of all the Noted Hostile Meetings in Europe and America. 
By May. BEN. C. TRUMAN. iI2mo. Bevelled boards, $2. 
The ozZy complete book of the kind; which every library, pri- 
vate and public, and every editor and lawyer should possess. 


““As complete a history of duelling as any one can desire.” 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 


Dorcas: Daughter of Baten: 
A tale of Rome and the Early Christians. By NATHAN C. 
Kouns, author of ‘‘4rius, the Libyan.” Illustrated $1.25. 
This story shows the same delicacy of touch and elevation of 
feeling that was evinced by his former book, combined witha 
most interesting knowledge of the historical era described. 


“‘ Nothing in the way of character drawing could be more beauti- 
ful than the | picture presente | in the lovely, modest, devoted, brave, 
yet ever gentle Dorcas. She is the ideal of a Roman girl as pre- 
sented by Shakespeare and history, with the added graces of a de- 
vout Christian. To the cultivated reader the tale will have pecul- 
iar charms. It is beautifully illustrated.”"—Boston Home Yournad, 


Sold by all Booksellers, or will be mailed on receipt of price by 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is A NERVE TONIC AND BRAIN Foop. 


For many years it has been a Standard Preparation with all physicians who treat 


mental or nervous disorders. 


A well-fed brain sleeps sweetly, a starved brain is always restless. 


The formula is on every label, it is not a secret remedy. 


It strengthens the 


intellect, restores lost energy, builds up worn out nerves, promotes good digestion. It 


aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
teeth, glossy hair, clear skin, handsome nails. 


For sale by Druggists or sent by matl, $i. 


BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 


A VALUABLE CIFT. 


WEBSTER'> yf _ A 


WELCOME GIFT. 


Now supplied, at a small additional cost, with 
DENISON’S 


PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 


The latest edition has 3000 more Words in its 
vocabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict’y 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, Etc. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, con- 
taining ink for several days’ writing. Can becarriedin 
the pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury for per- 
sons who care to preserve their individuality in writing, 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
Ce.. Wassau & Liberty Sts., New York 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are Sotp By First Crass DEALERS 


It develops sound 
It amplifies both bodily and mental power. 
F. CROSBY CO., 56 W,. 25th St. 


SPLENDID WINTER READING! 


EAB ONIN CEO CNA) 
_ Hor PLOWSHARES 
Fics AND THISTLES 
A Roya. GENTLEMAN - 


A Foors ERRAND 
BRICKS witHouT STRAW 


An extraordinary line of novels, giving a graphic pres- 
entation of the life of a generation, from the rise of the 
Anti-Slavery sentiment, through the Rebellion, to the 
end of the Reconstruction Era. As novels, of surpass- 
ing interest and power; as history, of recognized value. 

‘*Scarcely anything in fiction so powerful has been 
written, from a merely literary stand-point, as these 
books [‘ Fool's Errand’ and ‘ Bricks’).”” 

— Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

*‘ He possesses in an uncommon degree the traits 
of a strong and accomplished writer, and the power of 
constructing and nar-ating a story which is at once 


intensely interesting and profoundly thoughtful.”— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“‘ Among the famous novels that, once written, must 
be read by everybody.”’— Portland (Me.) Advertiser. 


x*, Uniform Illustrated Edition, sold by Book-sellers, 
or matled by the Publishers, on receipt of price. Per 
Vol., $7.50, the Set, in a Box, $7.50. z 

FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New-York, 


